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Preface 


Let us quit this Europe which talks incessantly about Man while massacring him wherever it meets him, on every corner 
of its own streets, in every corner of the world. For centuries ... in the name of a supposed ‘spiritual adventure,’ it has 
been suffocating almost the whole of humanity! 

1 

(Jean-Paul Sartre, Colonialism and Neo-Colonialism). 

In his essay “Imaginary Homelands,” Salman Rushdi observes “In common with many 
Bombay-raised middle-class children of my generation, I grew up with an intimate knowledge 
of, and even sense of friendship with, a certain kind of England .... I wanted to come to 
England. I couldn’t wait. And to be fair, England has done all right by me; but I find it a little 
difficult to be properly grateful. I can’t escape the view that my relatively easy ride is not the 
result of the dream-England’s famous sense of tolerance and fair play, but of my social class, 
my freak fair skin and my 'English’ English accent. Take away any of these, and the story 
would have been very different. Because of course the dream-England is no more than a 

dream.”* 1 

Rushdi’s observation sums up the love-hate relationship between the colonized and the 
colonizer. It illuminates the paradoxical nature of colonialism and its horrific impact on the 
psyche of the colonized. The Indian writer would not have been able to discover something 
about himself and his 'dream-England’ if he did not undertake a voyage to the ‘mother country’, 
live in it and interact with its people. The results of his journey are quite mixed. On one hand, 
he has forfeited his Indian identity, lost his language and the language of his ancestors; but on 
the other, he thinks he has become an English writer. His new country has defended his right to 
speak and write freely about Indian Muslims and Islam in his fiction in retaliation to threats 
from certain Muslims and has protected him as a British citizen. For the outsider, there are 
many questions to be asked. Who is this man? What is his real identity? An Indian? An 
Englishman? Will the English really accept his literature as part of their own heritage in the 
future? Is he under some illusion that he has been accepted because of his class, fair skin, and 
English accent? His description of England as a dream destination has now drastically become 
different. He awakes to the fact that other Indians are treated less than citizens in England. In a 
poignant passage he refers to “a professional humorist” who asks him in all seriousness on a 
live radio program why does he “object to being called a wog. He [the humorist] had always 
thought it a rather charming word, a term of endearment. ‘I was at the zoo the other day,’ he [the 
humorist] revealed, 'and a zoo keeper told me that the wogs were best with the animals; they 
stuck their fingers in their ears and wiggled them about and the animals felt at home’” (Rushdi 
18-19). Obviously, Rushdi’s England is no more that paradise of which he has dreamt. Yet, it is 
now home. The Indian writer must understand the meaning of being an insider and an outsider 
and come to terms with what it means to be colonized. 

Debunking The Myths of Colonization explores the notion of domination, particularly that of 



the mind, as seen in a selected Arabic autobiographical work and fiction. The study traces the 
views of a number of Arab writers, or their fictitious characters, of England and France as 
colonizing powers in the 20th century. Like Salman Rushdi, all the writers under study, have 
journeyed to the countries that have once colonized their own people. But unlike Rushdi, many 
of them have returned home and claimed Arabic as their language. The Palestinian writers, 
however, constitute a different category. They have no country anymore. The British have 
promised Palestine to the Jews as a national home. After 1948, part of historical Palestine has 
become Israel, and in 1967 the Jewish state has conquered the rest of the country and 
subjugated its whole population. As a result, the colonized Palestinians were either trapped in 
their own colonized country within the colonizer’s territory, or scattered around the world. 
Even those who have adopted Hebrew as their language for pragmatic reasons continue to 
write in Arabic and to expose as much as they could the difficult relationship with their 
colonizer. 

The book examines Frantz Fanon’s theories concerning the relationship between colonizers 
and colonized and attempts to apply these theories to modern Arabic literature. 

Many Arab writers have embarked on a journey to the metropolis of their ex-colonial 
masters. But the act of traveling from one place to another has not only meant a geographical 
and physical movement, rather a passage from one stage, or experience, to another. In most 
cases, the journey results in a discovery of self and ‘other.’ When the children of British and 
French colonization, be women, or men, have journeyed to the ‘mother country.’ they already 
know how to speak English, or French. They have studied their ex-colonizers’ history, or 
literature and adopted it as their own. Their journey is meant to be an ascent to heaven. But in 
many instances, it proves to be the opposite; i.e., a descent into the depths of hell. Due to their 
encounter with English or French culture, they have written memoirs, poems, or fictions in 
which they have represented themselves and the ‘other.’ But their representation differs 
markedly according to their own make up as human beings, their class, education, experiences 
and gender. Yet what brings them together is their love-hate relationship with the ex-colonizer. 
In the case of the Palestinian writers, however, there is only bitterness and bewilderment at 
Israel as a colonizing power in the 21st century, and its Jewish citizens who were once victims 
in Europe but now have turned into victimizers. 

On a personal note, this project on colonization has been very close to my heart. As an infant, 
I have survived the French bombing of Damascus, the city of my birth. On several occasions, 
my family told and retold the story of a French bomb that failed to explode in a near-by field in 
the forties. I was asleep in my cot. My mother thought that we were all saved because the 
farmer had watered his field early in the morning, and that the bomb got stuck in the mud! I am 
no expert on bombs, or why sometime they fail to explode. But I do remember distincdy seeing 
French and English soldiers near my house in Damascus. Some were standing on huge tanks; 
others were walking carrying rifles. Their sight terrified me as a child. I did not understand 
why they were in my city, or what they wanted from my people. There were other soldiers as 
well from other countries. They were darker than the Europeans. But they were working under 
the colonizers’ command. During air raids I was huddled with my family and many neighbors 



in a room that had no windows in our ground floor apartment. We had no bread, or milk for 
many days. This is how I opened my eyes to the outside world. From early on I understood that 
there would always be a conqueror and a conquered. 

When I was attending public primary school in 1948, my city was flooded with thousands of 
Palestinian refugees. My parents were talking at the time about the tragedy of the Palestinians, 
and how they were expelled horn their country, Palestine, by thousands of Jews coming horn 
Europe. They put the blame squarely on England and its brutal colonial policy towards the 
indigenous population. It was very hard to grow up in a city where you have an enemy next- 
door intent on expanding whenever the chance occurred. I knew nothing about the world, but 
war, or temporary truce. 

In high school I met a Palestinian girl who was born in the city of Jaffa. She has lost 
everything. Many of her relatives were killed during the 1948 war with Israel. Others were 
scattered in different parts of the world. She was lucky not to end up in a refugee camp on the 
outskirt of Damascus. We became very good friends. Through her I got to know other displaced 
Palestinians who dreamt of nothing, but going home. 

During my high school years too, the British, the French, and the Israelis attacked Egypt in 
1956 Suez War. In case they were to extend their aggression to Syria, we, as students, were 
mobilized to defend our country. We were all trained as fire fighters, first-aid nurses, and rifle 
shooters in specific civil defense centers. The ghost of war was always haunting us. Our 
enemies were the wheeler-dealers of power in the world. 

As a teenager too I wrote poetry and was regularly invited to recite my poems at festivals 
with the known poets of the day both in Syria and Lebanon. I still remember one particular 
event in Sidon in the south of Lebanon where I shared the evening with a famous Palestinian 

poet by the name Kamal Naser in the late fifties.^ To my horror as an adult, Eve heard of his 
assassination by the Israelis in Beirut on April 10, 1973 when I was a professor in California. 

Before leaving Damascus for good in 1965 I worked briefly at the Syrian Broadcasting 
Corporation as an editor and translator of news. My colleagues were all Palestinians who 
were forced to leave their country in 1948. They spoke and wrote English perfectly due to the 
British mandate in Palestine. Like my Palestinian high-school friend, they too had condemned 
England and its colonial policy that led to their displacement, and the establishment of a 
foreign country on the ashes of their own. In the radio station too, I had met the unfortunate 
Egyptian Jew and spy Ilia Cohen. He came daily to my office with his friend who was in 
charge of the Latin American program Cohen was presented to us as a Syrian expatriate and a 
businessman who wished to help Syria. He hardly spoke a word. And when questioned he 
would either say ‘yes’, or ‘no’. Later, I watched his trial on the Syrian television, and felt 
immensely sorry for the man who migrated horn Egypt to Israel, married an Iraqi Jew, and 
ultimately betrayed the Arabs, his own people. 

During the six- day war in 1967 Israel conquered all of historical Palestine and acquired 
more Arab territories. I was studying at the time in North America. Both Canadian and 
American media were celebrating the Israeli victory as their own. It was very hard for me to 
believe that people could actually celebrate the subjugation of other people, or the destruction 



of their cities. In 1973 when I was teaching at the University of Algiers, there was yet another 
Arab-Israeli war. 

After many years my family’s house in Damascus still bears witness to the cruelty of wars. 
On its balconies there are many holes that remind one of Israeli shelling. The French and the 
English colonists have gone now, but the newcomers are the Zionist Jews from around the 
globe. I have managed to visit the Syrian city of Qunaitra that was totally destroyed by the 
Israeli forces at the beginning of the seventies. The inhabitants are no more to be seen there. 
They are now scattered around the world. 

During my short academic year in Algeria, 1973-74, I have witnessed the terrible scars of 
French colonialism on the Algerian psyche. My students were robbed of their identity. They 
spoke and wrote French, but did not know their own mother tongue. Some were even against 
the Arabization program that was taking place in their country. It was hard for these young 
people to start from scratch. Their colonizer has forced them to learn his language and history 
for decades. I did not teach them Arabic, but English and American literature. We 
communicated in colloquial Arabic once in a while, but mosdy in French, or English. Although 
Algeria got its independence in 1962, and the French setders have left the country for other 
shores, the problems of the aftermath of colonization were immense. It would probably take the 
Algerians decades before they discover their own identity again and be able to stand united as 
a nation regardless of their ethnic or religious background. 

But it was only in Sydney, Australia where I had to live and work for many years that the ugly 
face of colonialism had tormented me on a daily basis. I have witnessed the degradation of the 
indigenous population in this former English colony, and experienced the discrimination 
against non-British and non-westerners in general. 

For a person with my background, I feel the urgent need to tackle this topic of colonialism 
and its horrific impact on the psyche of ordinary people. A positive statement on Empire by a 
historian, such as Niall Ferguson, saddens me immensely. I happen to be one of those affected 
adversely by European colonialism. But thanks to my parents who did not send me to a 
missionary school. I attended a Syrian public school that taught me Arabic language and 
history, but also taught me the colonists’ languages and histories. In this sense, I was more 
fortunate than some of my contemporaries who learnt more about England and France than 
about their own country. 

Reading Western historians, political scientists, sociologists and anthropologists on the topic 
of Empire and colonialism, one is left with a sense of bewilderment and disappointment. The 
narrative almost always depicts the conquerors’ views. Only on rare occasions, one gets to 
hear about the victims. Yet, many scholars seem to differentiate between people. Some victims 
are deliberately hidden from view in Western books. It is my hope that this book will redress 
the balance even though in a very modest way. Debunking The Myths of Colonization does not 
deal with colonialism as a historical phenomenon on a large scale. Rather it is concerned with 
the relationship between the colonized and the colonizer in specific autobiographical and 
fictitious modern texts. 


Samar Attar 



May 2008 


NOTES 

1. Sartre, Colonialism and Neo-Colonialism, trans. Azzedine Haddour, Steve Brewer and Terry McWilliams (London and New 
York: Routledge, 2001), 137. 

2. Salman Rushdi, “Imaginary Homelands,” in Imaginary Homelands: Essays and Criticism 1981-1991 (London: Granata 
Books in association with Penguin Books, 1992), 18. All subsequent page numbers will be cited in the text in parentheses. 

3. Kamal Naser was born in Birzeit, Palestine, in 1925. He studied at the American University of Beirut. In 1956, he was 
elected to represent Ramallah in the Jordanian Parliament. He was deported after Israel occupied the West Bank in 1967. 
Naser was a member of the PLO Executive Committee, a chief spokesman, and Editor of an important Palestinian journal The 
Israelis killed him in Beirut on April 10, 1973. Cf. Edward W. Said, The Politics of Dispossession: The Struggle for Palestinian 
Self-Determination, 1969-1994 (New York: Pantheon Books, 1994), xiv. Kamal Naser was an old friend and distant relative of 
Edward Said. 
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Brief Chronology of the History 
of Colonization of the Arab World 


NORTH & NORTH EAST & NORTH WEST AFRICA 


Algeria 

1830-1962 French occupation of Algeria. 

Morocco 

1912-1956 French and Spanish protectorate. 

Mauritania 

France gained control of South Mauritania by the mid-18th century. In 1920 Mauritania became 
a French colony as part of French West Africa and achieved independence in 1960. 

Western Sahara 

1884-1975 Spanish 'sphere of Influence’. Spain ceded what was known as 'Spanish Sahara’ 
to Mauritania and Morocco. A resistance movement, the Popular Front for Liberation, the 
Polisario, developed against the occupation of new powers and demanded independence. 

Tunisia 

1881-1956 French protectorate. 

Libya 

1911 conquered by Italy. During the Second World War it was divided into three provinces and 
controlled by the British and the French. Libya achieved its independence in 1951. 

Egypt 

1798-1801 Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt. 

1881 British occupation of Egypt. 1914 Egypt as British protectorate. Nominal independence 
1922. Last British soldier was withdrawn in 1956. 

1967-1982 Israeli occupation of Sinai. 

Sudan 

1820-1956. Administered as an Anglo-Egyptian condominium from 1899. Many civil wars 
took place after independence. 


Somalia 



1884—87 British protectorate. 1889 Italian protectorate, which became a colony from 1927 
and incorporated into Italian East Africa 1936. British military rule 1941-50. Administered 
by Italy as a United Nations trusteeship. Somalia became independent in 1960. But many 
wars and conflicts issued after that with neighboring countries, mainly Ethiopia. 

Djibouti 

1884-1977 annexed by the French and the neighboring region as the colony of French 
Somaliland. In 1967 it was renamed. During the 1970s violent resistance grew against the 
French rule. 


THE GULF STATES/ARABIA 

Oman 

1508-1658 in Portugal’s possession, then it was ruled by Persia until 1744. By the early 19th 
century, the state of Muscat and Oman was powerful. It ruled Zanzibar until 1861 and also 
costal parts of Persia and Pakistan. In 1951 it became the independent Sultanate of Muscat 
and Oman and signed a treaty of friendship with Britain. 

Bahrain 

16th century Portuguese rule. From 1602 dominated by Persia. 1861-1968 British 
protectorate. Bahrain became independent in 1971. 

Qatar 

British protectorate till 1971. 

The United Arab Emirates (Formerly the Trucial State) 

British protectorate till 1971. 

Kuwait 

1899-1961 British protectorate. 

(South) Yemen 

Aden and the Federation of South Arabia were under British rule till 1967. 

THE FERTIE CRESCENT: SOUTH WEST & WEST ASIA 


Iraq 

1920-1932 British condominium Continued to be under the political and military control by 
Britain until the Second World War. 

2003 to the present: The American invasion of Iraq. 



Syria 

1918-1919 Occupied by British and French troops. 

1920-1946 French mandate. 

1967 till the present: Israeli occupation of the Golan Heights. 

Lebanon 

Created by the French and separated from Syria in 1920. It achieved full autonomy in 1944. 

Israeli occupation of Sheb’a farms in south Lebanon to the present day. 

Palestine 

1922-1948 British mandate. The country’s doors were flung open by the British colonizers to 
Jewish immigration from around the world in spite of the objection of the Palestinian Arabs 
who formed the majority of the population. 

1948 till the present: Israeli occupation of part of historical Palestine, the expulsion of more 
than 750,000 Palestinians and the total destruction of more than 500 Palestinian villages. 

1967 till the present: Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

(A letter, dated November 2, 1917, from the British foreign secretary A.J. Balfour to Lord 
Rothschild, chair of the British Zionist Federation, stated “HM government view with favour 
the establishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish people.” The letter helped 
form the basis for the foundation of the state of Israel in 1948). 

Jordan 

Created by Britain and separated from Palestine in 1923. It achieved independence when the 
British mandate expired in 1946. 



How could we go about stitching a culture back together once it was torn? 

—Barack Obama. Dreams From My Father. New York: Times Books, 1995. 



Chapter One 

Introduction: 

Violent Arrival and Departure: Western Intruders 

Wreak Havoc on 

the World-A Theoretical Overview 


Because it is a systematic negation of the other person and a furious determination to deny the other person all attributes 

1 

of humanity, colonialism forces the people it dominates to ask themselves the question constantly: ‘In reality, who am I? 

—Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth 


I 

Historical, or literary narrative often employs the same pattern of plot development, which is 
based on an intruder’s arrival and departure. The process of intrusion could be rapid or slow. 
But the goal is almost always the same. The intruder is determined to impose his views on the 
community he intrudes upon, or to extend his nation’s authority by territorial acquisition, or by 
the establishment of economic and political hegemony over other systems. As the term 

suggests, this character interferes, interlopes, and trespasses/ He explicidy violates or 
penetrates another’s private sphere, be this physical, emotional, or intellectual, and he 
consequendy becomes involved with the person or persons upon whom or upon whose 
property he intrudes. This involvement is voluntary on the part of the intruder, although 
sometimes more accidental than it is premeditated, and it is always involuntary on the part of 
the intruded upon. Intrusion, indeed, seems to be closely associated with the use of force and 
violence, often with an act of aggression. It constitutes a threat either to the community as a 
whole, or to one or several of its values, ways of life and institutions. Intruders exploit others 
for their own ends. They manipulate a few people, or a whole community in order to gain 
substantial control over their victims’ lives. One of the reasons for their aggression is that they 
do not see themselves as equal to their fellow human beings. Their superiority is taken for 

granted.^ The intrusion motif offers nearly unlimited possibilities for formulating an initial 
confrontation between an intruding stranger and a given community and consequently a great 
number of options for developing and concluding the conflict are available. But a tragic 
solution in most cases is often offered to solve the hostile encounter, which has come about 
through the arrival of the intruder. The cycle of violence, however, continues. The abused 
victims are more likely to become aggressive just as their abusers, and may eventually abuse 
others who are weaker than themselves. Only a lucky few will overcome the physical and 
mental difficulties of the trauma of intrusion. 



Modern Western historians, sociologists, anthropologists and political scientists tend to focus 
on some intruders, but shy away from mentioning others. If they do, however, they justify the 
perpetrators’ actions and elevate the intrusion to a new height. Under the guise of ‘necessity,’ 
‘moral urgency,’ ‘civilizing mission,’ and ‘progress,’ they effectively reduce, or eliminate 
certain intruders from historical records. Thus, the intrusion, as a global phenomenon, becomes 
attached to specific groups of people, not to others. Even when Western scholars investigate 
their very limited cases of intrusion in history, they seem to highlight the perpetrators’ goals 
and policies, but neglect to see the intrusion from the victims’ view points, or the drastic 

consequences of the intrusion as a whole.^ On the other hand, modern Western literary critics 
tend to avoid altogether looking into this phenomenon, which is quite pervasive in literature. 
But if they do, only few of them focus on specific regions, such as India, or Africa. Thus, the 
intrusion phenomenon is not seen in its entirety. Its implications and political and social 
dimensions are not thoroughly investigated. 

My purpose in this chapter is to discuss briefly the phenomenon of intrusion in a cluster of 
literary and historical texts, to juxtapose both perpetrator and victim and to cite the tragic 
consequences that result from intrusion, dominance and expansion. 

II 

Literary intruders often represent the intrusion phenomenon on a microcosmic scale. In Joseph 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, they are described as “the adventurers and the setders.” They 
have all sailed from Britain to the rest of the world either on “king’s ships” or “the ships of 
men.” They are “hunters for gold or pursuers of fame.” For the naive narrator, The River 
Thames has carried men out to distant shores “bearing the sword, and often the torch, 
messengers of the might within the land, bearers of a spark from the sacred fire. What greatness 
had floated on the ebb of that river into the mystery of an unknown earth! . . . The dreams of 

men, the seed of commonwealths, the germs of empires.”^ There is no doubt that these men 
have carried arms with them upon their departure in order to conquer the known and the 
unknown world. But the torch, or the symbolic light, which is meant to invade the darkness, is 
quite questionable. In most cases, it has engulfed both intruder and intruded upon in what could 
be described as a cosmic fire. The dispossession of indigenous people, the plundering of their 
wealth, the civil wars and havoc that the intruders have caused centuries ago are still with us 
today in many parts of the world. 

Conrad’s Marlow equates the British invasion of most of the modern world with the Roman 
conquest of England “nineteen hundred years ago” (Conrad 68). For him the world seems to 
have been always divided between ‘the civilized’ and ‘the savage’. But only the so-called 
civilized seem to have a distinctive voice and can speak for themselves and for others as well. 

Kurtz’s intrusion into the heart of the Congo is a case study: A man larger than life in the eyes 
of westerners, who willingly and eagerly intrudes upon a foreign community. His real, but 
hidden motive, is very clear. He wants to make money, to usurp the ivory owned by the natives, 
whom he would like to be exterminated as a final solution to the conflict. The outward motives 



forwarded, however, are camouflaged by such expressions, such as to bring “pity,” “civilizing 
mission,” “science, “ and “progress” to non-westerners. 'Enlightened’ Europe has contributed 
to the making of Kurtz. His mother is half English; his father is half French. He has been 
educated partiy in England. The International Society for the Suppression of Savage Customs 
has “intrusted him with the making of a report for its future guidance” (Conrad 123). He is a 
musician, a painter, and a poet, who has missed his chance of becoming a great artist. In short, 
Kurz is a universal genius, a mythical hero in the eyes of the West. His loss described by his 
foolish fiancee is not only a loss to her, but to the whole world. Men will look up to him, she 
believes. Even Marlow, the narrator of the story, who entertains different thoughts on the white 
man’s intrusion into the dark continent, does not seem to escape Kurtz’s spell, or his “eloquent 
phantom” (Conrad 156). 

Conversely, the natives are described as “ants” (Conrad 79). They are “black shapes” 
crouching, or sitting “between the trees. . . clinging to the earth”, or “black shadows of disease 
and starvation” (Conrad 82). The white man’s intrusion into their country has brought drastic 
changes to their lives. They were not able to push the intruders out. Even their harsh “formless 
coast bordered by dangerous surf” has “tried to ward off intruders”, but ultimately fails 
(Conrad 79). The freedom, which each human being is supposedly endowed with since birth, 
is snatched from them Their country becomes the possession of another country, and they 
themselves are made into slaves. The white men have arrived heavily armed in their country, 
not to enlighten them, rather to “tear treasure out of the bowels of . . . [their] land. . . .“ (Conrad 
99). The 'moral purpose’ is just the facade of the whole tragic story. For Marlow “The 
conquest of the earth, which mosdy means the taking it away from those who have a different 
complexion or slighdy flatter noses than ourselves, is not a pretty thing when you look into it 
too much”(Conrad 69). But contrary to what he believes, no “idea” can “redeem” conquest and 
violence. Indeed, those ‘lofty’ ideas, which are put forward in order to justify intrusion into 
someone else’s territory, are misleading. Conquerors are intruders, whether they initially use 
brute force, or not against the indigenous population. Their “strength is just an accident arising 
from the weakness of others (Conrad 69). 

In Emile Habibi’s Saraya The Ogre’s Daughter (1992), the Palestinian narrator is the 

colonized, not the colonizer, the intruded upon, not the intruder.^ He tells the story of Jewish 
colonization of his homeland with the help of the British Empire. He happens to be one of the 
few Palestinians who have stayed in the city of Haifa, witnessed the expulsion of his own 
people in April 1948, and the arrival of thousands of Jews from around the world including 
many Holocaust survivors in order to appropriate Palestinian lands and to establish a foreign 
Jewish state in his country. 

One wonders whether the ‘noble cause’, or the ‘moral purpose’ that Conrad’s Marlow speaks 
about as something that redeems colonialism can justify in this instance the displacement of 
Palestinians as a nation, and the destruction of their history and culture in order to help the 
persecuted European Jews. Historians, on the other hand, highlight the intrinsic relationship 
between the brutal persecution of the Jews and international sympathy for the Zionist cause, 
dropping the Palestinians altogether from the equation, and often neglecting to mention that 



many nations, including the United States and Great Britain, have been reluctant to admit Jews 
fleeing horn territories held by the Nazis into their own countries. It seems that every new 
intrusion creates its own racism and its own peculiar holocaust. Habibi’s narrator is very much 
aware of this tragic fact. But because he lives under occupation in a country that is not his own 
anymore, he is mainly concerned with his daily survival, and the survival of his family. He is 
afraid to speak clearly about the changes that have taken place in his city. For this reason 
perhaps, he tends to mix myth with reality. But at other times he makes a connection between 
past and present hiding behind vague expressions, or masquerading as a young boy horn Acre 
telling his reader that the Palestinians have opened their doors to strangers throughout history, 
taught them new skills, Arabized them and made them civil. Their cities were always 
multiracial melting pots. The Israeli policy of depopulating Palestine from Palestinians will 
not succeed in the long run. For the optimistic narrator, some natives will always survive and 
preserve their own tradition and culture. Their skills will be inherited by a new generation. 
But soon this optimistic view of the Palestinian ability to reshape others gives way to despair. 
The tragic changes that took place in Haifa since 1948 did not only include names of streets, 
holy sites, historical monuments, population, but also Mount Carmel, the hills and the forests. 
In a bitter irony the narrator tells us that God’s chosen people have given Him back the trees. 
Now there are only private cars (Habibi 107-108). The Israelis have not only cut the pine 
trees, but also drained the water of the Carmel and made the mountain die. An Israeli company 
made the Palestinians thirsty in order to give all the water to the Jews (Habibi 87). The 
newcomers are now busy reshaping both nature and history. 

In short, the tragic changes in Haifa, the eviction of Palestinians from their land, the 
destruction of their villages and cities, the erection of new settlements, the cruel treatment 
meted on those Palestinians who remained behind by the Israeli military authorities, and the 
constant tampering with nature and historical monuments, all of these things made the narrator 
cry: “I wish I was never born” (Habibi 96). It was the historian Ibn al-Athir who originally 
wrote this sentence in his book Al-Kamil after witnessing what the Mogul did in Iraq during 
their invasion of that country in 1220 and after Hulagu captured the city of Baghdad in 1258 
(Habibi 95-97). 

The city that had opened its doors to progress as symbolized by its harbor, transportation 
network, factories, foreign colonies, and missionary schools, experienced nothing but a new 
oppression. The enlightenment project, which emphasized reason, had become an irrational 
project controlled by new myths. Palestinian villages were erased from the landscape. 
Monuments were buried to give place to new ones. A new history book of the city and its 
imported European citizens was written. The old inhabitants were either killed or deported. 
Those who remained behind became second-class citizens. 

Although all intruders share some common qualities, i.e., being self-centered, impulsive and 
anxious for power, their process of territorial acquisition is quite different. In Conrad’s Heart 
of Darkness, first appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine in February 1899, a trading company 
based in Brussels sends a handful of employees along with armed men to the heart of the 
Congo in order to make profit out of the subject races. In Habibi’s Saraya The Ogre’s 



Daughter, essentially autobiographical in nature, the 1992 book in Arabic which was published 
in London and was described as khurafiyya (fiction), the emphasis is on depopulating Palestine 
from Palestinians in order to make a place for European and American Jewish immigrants. 
Here the land itself is prized above everything, but it must be empty from its indigenous 
population. In the eyes of the intruders, all methods used to carry out this task are legitimate 
including massacres, deportation of the whole population, and the destruction of their cities 
and villages. 

These two types of literary intrusion are to be found in different variations and to different 
degrees in many novels. A short list will include the following works: Chinua Achebe’s Things 
Fall Apart (1958) deals with the impact on tribal life of the white man’s arrival, Arrow of God 

(1964) describes civilization’s threat to traditional village life.' 7 E.M. Forster’s A Passage To 
India (1924) sums up Aziz’s conviction that India will be a nation. “No foreigners of any sort. 

Hindu and Moslem and Sikh and all shall be one!”^ Rudyard Kipling’s Kim (1901) describes 
the adventures of an orphan boy, the son of an Irish soldier, who grows up in India and 

eventually becomes a secret agent. ^ George Orwell’s short story “Shooting an Elephant” 
(1950) tells the story of an English policeman who is hated by a large number of people in 
Burma, Even though he is representing the oppressive colonial power, seeing and executing the 

dirty work of Empire, the policeman discovers that imperialism is an evil thing. ^ Ruth 
Prawer Jhabvala’s Heat and Dust (1975) delineates the attraction and repulsion in the 

relationship that exists between the colonizer and the colonized in India. 11 Emile Habibi’s 
short story “Um al-Rubabika,” or “The Mother of Junk (1967) tells the story of an old 
Palestinian woman left behind with her invalid mother in the city of Haifa in 1948. She 
witnesses the expulsion of her own people from their country, and the arrival of thousands of 
Jewish newcomers from Europe. Then in 1967 when Israel occupies the rest of historical 
Palestine, the Palestinian woman who has survived from selling whatever she finds in vacant 
Palestinian homes, watches the refugees of 1948 come back and visit their ancestral homes. 

She refers to them as “wandering ghosts.” 1Z Ghassan Kanafani’s Returning to Haifa (1969) 
depicts the life of Said S. during two decisive historical moments. On Wednesday, 21 April 
1948, Kanafani’s protagonist is forced to leave Haifa along with other Palestinians onboard of 
British crafts to other shores. Only on 30 June 1967 he has a chance to find out about the fate of 

his five months-old baby left behind in Haifa. ^ There are many other novels that deal with 
violent arrival and departure in literature. But it is important to note that only few works are 

written explicitly from the victims’ perspectives,^ and in most cases they are not published in 
English, the language of the Empire that has exploited people in colonies and dependencies 
around the world. 


Ill 

Historical narratives of brutal intrusion on the other hand, fill history books. But on the whole, 
the sons and daughters of empires write them Only on rare occasions one finds a book that 



takes into account the victim’s perceptions. Dee Brown’s Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee: An 
Indian History of the American West, first published in 1971, is one of those books. In his 
introduction, Brown states “I have tried to fashion a narrative of the conquest of the American 

West as the victims experienced it, using their own words whenever possible. 

The white man’s intrusion into Indian Territory was quite rapid. The European intruders were 
determined to depopulate America from its Native American populations. This attitude baffled 
many Indians. For them, “life was equated with the earth and its resources.” They believed that 
“America was a paradise, and they could not comprehend why the intruders from the East were 
determined to destroy all that was Indian as well as America itself” (xvii). Brown tells the 
story of California Indians who were “gende as the climate in which they lived.” Once the gold 
was discovered in 1848 thousands of greedy men from all over the world rushed to California. 
Their goal was not only to grab as much gold as possible, but also to “systematically 
exterminate whole populations now long forgotten” (220). Before the gold rush, the Spanish 
intruders had converted the Indians to Christianity and debased them The conflict was brutal. 
No one escaped death, or subjugation, neither those Indians who believed that they could live 
with the white man in peace, nor those who resisted his expansion and aggression. 

In his book Blood and Soil: A World History of Genocide and Extermination from Sparta to 
Dafur, Ben Kiernan cites a poignant report by Henry Knox, First Secretary of War, to George 
Washington after American independence in which the Secretary reflects on the colonial era. 
On December 29, 1794, Knox writes: “It is a melancholy reflection, that our modes of 
population have been even more destructive to the Indian natives than the conduct of the 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru. The evidence of this is the utter extirpation of nearly all the 

Indians in most populous parts of the Union.Kurtz’s motto: ‘Exterminate all the brutes’ was 
the motto of white men not only in the USA, but also in Canada, Australia, New Zealand and 
many other parts of the world. 

A German theoretician, Jurgen Osterhammel, who has written on colonialism, refers to these 
countries as “colonies without colonialism” His thesis is very troubling indeed. In his attempt 
to clarify his position, Osterhammel argues that those colonies 

occurred in colonial societies without indigenous population majorities. Societies of this sort were homogenously ‘white’. 
They seemed to be replicas of European societies in ‘empty’ land. This is especially true of the settlement colonies of the 
‘New England’ type. These colonies actively pursued frontier colonization, i.e., agrarian development of inland wilderness’ 
which destroyed the environments of native hunters and herdsmen. Because ‘native’ subjects were lacking, however, they 
could not construct a system of domination, which is a basic component of colonialism. These societies were therefore not 
‘decolonized’ by stripping the power of the colonists and driving them out, as was the case in Algeria. They won their 
autonomy as national states as a result of abrupt revolutionary secession (as happened with the thirteen colonies, which then 
constituted the United States) or by gradual dissociation on basically good terms (Canada, Australia) from the European 
17 

center of the empire. 

One wonders about Osterhammel’s strange logic. At least he tries to grapple with the 
problem of lands depopulated from its indigenous inhabitants. But his definition of the word 
“colonialism” is very limited indeed. Herding the few survivals to reservations akin to 
concentration camps, depriving them of their land rights, and controlling every aspect of their 
daily lives is not considered “a system of domination”. Other scholars, on the other hand, 



usually ignore these issues altogether. But if they are asked at blank point: “Where do the 'Red 
Indians’, The Australian Aborigines, the New Zealand Maoris, the Palestinians of the newly 
created state of Israel fit in the scheme of things?” a political scientist such as Samuel 
Huntington would give a simple and straight answer. As an American he is only concerned 

with Native Americans. Red Indians don’t count as human beings. “They are primitive men”-*A 
Therefore, and according to this logic, it is legitimate to confiscate their land and to build on it 
colonial settiements for white people! 

In his Autobiography, Malcolm X observes: 

Our nation was bom in genocide when it embraced the doctrine that the original American, the Indian, was an inferior race. 
Even before there were large numbers of Negroes on our shore, the scar of our racial hatred had already disfigured colonial 
society. From the sixteenth century forward, blood flowed in battles over racial supremacy. We are perhaps the only nation 
which tried as a matter of national policy to wipe out its indigenous population. Moreover, we elevated that tragic experience 
into a noble crusade. Indeed, even today we have not permitted ourselves to reject or feel remorse for this shameful 
episode. Our literature, our films, our drama, our foMore all exalt it. Our children are still taught to respect the violence 
which reduced a red-skinned people of an earlier culture into a few fragmented groups herded into impoverished 
19 

reservations. 

Of course, Malcolm X is wrong in thinking that his nation is the only nation that tried to wipe 
out its indigenous population as a matter of national policy. There are many out there and sadly 

still thriving today.^0 

Perhaps Sir Winston Churchill, the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom from 1940 to 1945, 
and again from 1951 to 1955, epitomizes this ugly colonial attitude towards the Other. As a 
British politician, he is responsible along with others for determining the future status of the 
Jewish National Home on Palestinian soil. In his testimony to the Palestine Royal 
Commission-widely known as the Peel Commission-in 1937, Churchill obliterates the rights of 
indigenous people to their country. According to him, opening the gates of Palestine for Jewish 
immigration with a view to establishing a majority in the country does not constitute an 
injustice to the Palestinian Arabs. The Jews, he thinks, will make the desert bloom The 
Balfour Declaration in 1917, which states that the British Government views with favor the 
establishment of a Jewish national home in Palestine, is for the good of the world, because the 
Arabs can never cultivate the land. Only the Jews will be able to do so. When Lord Peel, a 
former Secretary of State for India tells him at one point that Britain “ 'might have some 
compunction if she felt she was downing the Arabs year after year when they wanted to remain 

in their own country.’ Churchill rejected this line of reasoning.[He tells the 

commissioner:] “I do not admit that the dog in a manger has the final right to the manger even 
though he may have lain there for a very long time. I do not admit that right. I do not admit for 
instance, that a great wrong has been done to the Red Indians of America or the black people of 
Australia. I do not admit that a wrong has been done to these people by the fact that stronger 
race, a higher-grade race, a more worldly wise race to put it that way, has come in and taken 

their place. 1 

Churchill’s answer was made at the time when Palestinians were having their revolt in 
Palestine attempting to stop the British colonizers horn admitting Jewish immigrants from 




Europe to their country. No one in the West seemed to be scandalized at Churchill’s logic. His 
legacy as a politician is firmly established. He even won the Noble Prize in literature in 1953, 
for allegedly his mastery of historical and biographical description as well as for brilliant 
oratory in defending exalted human values! 

Menachem Begin (1913-1992) is another politician who does not admit that a wrong has 
been done to the Palestinians. He has adopted, whole-heartedly, Kurtz’s formula: ‘Exterminate 
all the brutes’. Born in Brest-Litovsk, Poland, studied in Warsaw, and fled to the USSR in 
1939. As a leader of the Irgun, a terrorist Jewish organization in Palestine horn 1942, he is 
responsible for the infamous massacre of Deir Yasin where 254 Palestinian villagers, many of 
them women and children, were killed in cold blood on April 9, 1948. For Begin, the 
massacre has been a great achievement, without which the State of Israel would not have been 
founded, for the panic created as a result of this brutal assault, has led thousands of 
Palestinians to evacuate the land and flee across the border. In his book The Revolt: Story of 
the Irgun, first published in 1959, he recounts his own odyssey from Poland to Russia to 
Palestine. In a Russian prison he discovers to his dismay that not all Jews are ardent Zionists 
like himself. Grain, a certain Jew, a communist and an intellectual who is accused of being a 
Trotskyist, tells him in prison that “Zionism . . . [is] nothing but the counter-part of anti- 
Semitism Both . . . [are] nationalisms irreconcilable with human progress.” He also accuses 
him of being in the service of British imperialism Palestine, he tells him, “belongs to the 
Arabs. The Zionists are merely tools employed by the British Imperialists to subjugate the 

Arab proletariat, to oppress and exploit them” Begin is no fool. He is a British agent only 
as long as Britain executes the Zionists’ wishes. But once Britain deviates horn its chartered 
course, even to a very limited extent, he will terrorize the British in the same way as the 
Palestinians. Indeed many British history books remember him not for killing Palestinians, or 
for his zealous attempt to depopulate Palestine from them, but for a bomb attack at the King 
David Hotel in Jerusalem on 22 July 1946, which killed over ninety-one people, most of them 
were civilians: among them fifteen Britons working in the Mandate administration. Like 
Winston Churchill, Begin won the Nobel Prize with President Sadat of Egypt in 1978 for work 
on the Camp David Agreements that never resulted in any genuine peace between the Egyptian 
and the Israeli people. 

Although historical narrative, which is based on an intruder’s arrival and departure, differs in 
detail, yet the over all frame is always the same. In justifying the French occupation of Algeria 
in 1830, the historian and politician Alexis de Tocqueville argues, “We have committed that 
great violence of conquest, I believe we must not shrink from the smaller violences that are 

absolutely necessary to consolidate it.”^ His colonial model was derived from North 
America where he had the chance to observe the new society and the wretched fate of the 
original inhabitants. But if he had an ambiguous sympathy towards the brutalized American 
Indians, he certainly had no compassion towards the Algerians. All colonists have tended to 
examine different models of colonization available to them But violence was and is always 
high on their agenda. The colonial rule of the Spanish, the Portuguese, the Dutch, the English, 
the French, the Belgium, the German, the Zionist European Jews, has many common features. 



Whether the intruder wishes to occupy a territory for strategic or economic purposes for a 
limited time, or to bring more intruders to setde the land for good, the end result is very 
similar. The overriding aim is the annexation of foreign territories and the subjection of 

indigenous population.^ Once the natives’ private sphere is violated there is very little hope 
that normality will prevail after the intruder’s arrival, or departure. In all likelihood, the 

destruction of the natives and their culture will be almost complete.New problems will 
issue in vandalized nations: total fragmentation, secessionist movements, religious and ethnic 

strife, poverty, hunger and disease. Furthermore, military rule is more likely to flourish.^ 

In order to achieve his goals the intruder must use a variety of techniques, which vary from 
place to place, but they will often include total, or partial extermination of the natives, their 
habitats, and/ or their cultural and historical monuments, appropriation of their land and 

displacement of the survivors. The tragic consequences that result from intrusion, dominance 

and expansion are immense to enumerate.But they invariably include: the introduction of 
apartheid once practiced in South Africa; slavery and the forcible transfer of people from 
country to country, or from continent to continent, such as the importation of blacks from Africa 
to the Americas, or the Indians from India to Fiji, South Africa and Malaysia, or the Algerians 
from Algeria to France during World War I in order to make them work in French factories and 
mines; the removal of thousands of indigenous children from their parents in order to make 
them white as in the case of Australia; the Israeli erection of a wall deep within the Palestinian 
territories for the purpose of establishing and maintaining domination by one racial group over 
another and systematically oppressing them. Identity problem also arises particularly among 
the colonized elites who are either forced to have a Western type education, or they eagerly 
embrace it themselves. In the process they often experience the loss of their own native 

language and culture.The Indian and African soldiers who are recruited to fight imperial 
wars in the armies of both England and France suffer from similar problems. The huge numbers 
of collaborators created as a result of the conflict split the psyche of the vandalized nation. 
Mass immigration of the subjected people to the colonizer’s capitals ensues after the intruder’s 
departure. The immigrants are looking for better life in glittery European cities that have 
enriched themselves as a result of the colonizer’s intrusion and expansion in other parts of the 
world. But unfortunately, only ghettos and unemployment await most of those migrants. 

Writing about the city of Marrakesh in the early half of the twentieth- 
century, George Orwell observes that “When you walk through a town like this. . . [and] see 
how the people live and still more how easily they die, it is always difficult to believe that you 
are walking among human beings. All colonial empires are in reality founded upon that 

fact.It seems that only Europeans are humans. Everybody else in the world is subhuman, or 
insignificant creature. Native Americans have been described as “thirsty monsters who were 
human only in the shape of their bodies,” or “ savages who should be wiped from the face of 

the earth,” or “ tawny pagans, swarthy philistines, copper-colored vermin, and red skins.”31 
Once described as ‘noble savages’ by some Enlightenment thinkers, Native Americans have 



stopped being 'noble’ when they began to resist the intrusion of European settlers into their 
country. The Australian writer Marcus Clarke has written in 1868 “Aborigines are a mistake.” 
It is “a waste of time to try to convert . . . [them] to Christianity in part because they were 

racially so inferior.”^ Winston Churchill, a strong supporter of Zionism, compared the 
Palestinians to the Aborigines and Native Americans. A.J. Balfour, the British Foreign 
Minister, who promised Lord Rothschild, the Chair of the British Zionist Federation in 
November 1917 to bestow Palestine on the Jews as a national home, never considered to 
consult the native population about this grave matter. For him, the Palestinians were 
insignificant. In 1919 he told the British cabinet: “The four great powers are committed to 
Zionism. . . [it is] of far profounder import than the desire and prejudices of the 700,000 

Arabs.”33 Theodor Herzl (1860-1904), the Hungarian-born Austrian Jewish author, and the 
founder of Zionism, propagated too the idea of ‘vacant’ Palestine. Yet he knew the Palestinians 
were there. He simply proposed to setde the land and to “spirit the penniless population across 
the border by procuring employment for it in the transit countries, while denying it any 
employment in our own country. Both the process of expropriation and the removal of the poor 

must be carried out discreedy and circumspectly.”^ Chaim Weizmann (1874-1952), who was 
born in Russia and later became a naturalized British subject and in 1948 the first president of 
the State of Israel, said of the Palestinians: “The British told us that there are there some 

hundred thousands negroes. . . and for those there is no value.”33 Rafael Eitan, the Israeli 
general and former Chief of Staff, whose ancestry goes back to Russia too, speaks of 

Palestinians in 1983 as “drugged cockroaches inside a bottie.”^ This is the common crude 
language of intruders/ colonists who have originally arrived horn Europe to different parts of 
the world. Ironically, the Jews in Europe were never considered Europeans, yet some of them 
seemed to have emulated the racial and ideological make-up of their tormentors! 

Human beings may be different in many ways, but they still belong to the same species. All of 
them, regardless of their differences, are born equal and free. They are endowed with reason. 
No one has the right to enslave them, colonize them, exploit them, or annihilate them. The racist 
thesis that advocates the division between people and civilizations is very well described by 
Samuel Huntington. “People,” he says, “define themselves in terms of ancestry, religion, 
language, history, values, customs, and institutions. They identify with cultural groups: tribes, 
ethnic groups, religious communities, nations, and, at the broadest level, civilizations. People 
use politics not just to advance their interests but also to define their identity. We know who 
we are only when we know who we are not and often only when we know who we are 

against.”^ This is a very dangerous dogma, for it highlights our differences, instead of our 
similarities. Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, an Arabic philosophical novel which was written by Ibn Tufayl 
in the 12th century, never identifies its protagonist in terms of ancestry, language, religion, or 
history. Hayy is a human being who is very much concerned about the welfare of humanity 
including animals and plants. For him, the principle of diversity and unity in the natural 
sciences has helped him formulate his philosophical notion of the one and the many. Only such 



a principle will lead us all to the notion of toleration in human societies, and will enable us to 

live in harmony with nature and with each other.Our arrival to a space, or departure from it 
needs not to be violent, for the Other who has inhabited that space is a human being like us. 

NOTES 

1. Frantz Fanon. The Wretched of the Earth, trans. Constance Farrington (Fiarmondsworth, Middlesex, England: Penguin, 
1967), 200. 

2. See my study, The Intruder in Modern Drama (Frankfurt am Main: Lang, 1981). Note that Nicholas Thomas associates 
colonialism with intrusion in his book Colonialism’s Culture: Anthropology, Travel and Government (Cambridge: Polity Press, 
1994), 2. He observes that the “word’s immediate associations are with intrusions, conquest, economic exploitation and the 
domination of indigenous peoples by European men.” 

3. See for instance what the South African politician and colonist Cecil Rhodes (1853-1902) says about the English. Born in 
the UK, the son of a clergyman, he immigrated to South Africa at the age of seventeen. Eventually, he was aiming at the 
creation of a block of British territory from the Cape to Cairo. According to him, the British were far superior to any other race. 
“We happen to be the best people in the world,” he says, “with the highest ideals of decency and justice and liberty and peace, 
and the more of the world we inhabit, the better it is for humanity.” Quoted by Cecil Degrotte Eby in The Road To 
Armageddon: The Martial Spirit in English Popular Literature, 1870-1914 (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 1987), 
149. 

Seeing oneself as superior to others affects all areas of life. In his book Rule of Darkness: British Literature and Imperialism, 
1830-1914 (Ithaca and London: Cornell University, 1988), x, Patrick Brantlinger draws our attention to the fact that imperialism 
does not only refer to “formal acts of territorial aggrandizement by the state.” Rather it is “an ideology or range of ideological 
positions”. Brantlinger’s book focuses on all narrative forms in which imperialist ideology is expressed. “Imperialism,” he 
argues, “understood as an evolving but pervasive set of attitudes and ideas toward the rest of the world, influenced all aspects of 
Victorian and Edwardian culture” 8. 

4. The Palestinian question is a glaring example of such cases. Jewish intrusion into Palestine is either ignored, or justified. 
Most Western historians mention the persecution of the Jews in Europe as the justification for the establishment of the State of 
Israel on Palestinian soil D. K. Fieldhous, for instance, argues in his book Western Imperialism in the Middle East 1914-1958 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), 117 “Mandatory Palestine. . . was unique in British imperial history. Hitherto all British 
dependencies had fallen into two broad categories: colonies of occupation and colonies of settlement. The first range from India 
and Nigeria to Gibraltar, were held because they were thought to fulfil some of a wide range of economic, or strategic purposes. 
They were controlled but received few British permanent settlers. The second, such as Australia and Canada, were acquired 
mainly for settlement by Britons. Palestine fitted neither category. It should have been a quasi-colony of occupation, providing . . 
. primary strategic benefits. . . . Settlement was not required. Yet it was treated as a colony of settlement. Moreover the settlers 
were to be non-British Jews, mostly from eastern Europe. . . . There can be no doubt that the Zionist case for a Jewish home, 
and possibly state, somewhere or other, though not necessarily in Palestine, had stronger moral and physical justification than 
that of most other modern colonizing movements.” Fieldhouse speaks about the persecution of Jews in Russia and Poland in 
particular, then concludes that “This misery, which intensified from 1880 to 1917, was the genesis of modern Zionism” 18. 
Although he states that “The British treated Palestine as a mere territory to be allocated as they found convenient, exactly as 
they and other imperial powers had done for the past centuries,” Fieldhouse is not terribly interested in the fate of the 
Palestinians who have nothing to do with the Jewish persecution in eastern Europe. His main goal is to “discover why this most 
experienced of imperial power [Britain] should have acted in this apparently irrational way” 129. 

Likewise, in their edited book, Turbulent Passage: A Global History of the Twentieth Century, Michael Adas, Peter N. Stearns, 
and Stuart P. Schwartz (New York: Pearson Longman, 2006) argue that “The brutal persecution of the Jews . . . won 
international sympathy for the Zionist cause. This was in part due to the fact that the leaders of many nations, including the 
United States and Britain, were reluctant to admit Jews fleeing the Nazi terror into their own countries. As Hitler’s henchmen 
stepped up their race war against the Jews, the tide of Jewish immigration to Palestine rose sharply. ... A major Muslim revolt 
swept Palestine between 1936 and 1939. The British managed to put down this rising. . . It both decimated the leadership of the 
Palestinian Arab community and further strengthened the British resolve to stem the flow of Jewish immigrants to Palestine. 
Government measures to keep out Jewish refugees. . . led in turn to violent Zionist resistance to the British presence in 
Palestine .... Having badly bungled their mandatory responsibilities and under attack from both sides, the British wanted more 
than anything else to scuttle and run” 216-217. Unfortunately, the authors’ of Turbulent Passage do not consider Israel as a 
settler colony, similar to Algeria, Kenya, or South Africa, but as a special case. According to their narrative the European Jews 



are not presented as intruders determined to depopulate Palestine and establish a national home on a Palestinian soiL Rather, 
they consider the Zionists as nationalists whose nationalism has clashed with that of the Palestinians! These Western views are 
quite prevalent among historians and other social scientists. The most disturbing among sociologists is Albert Memmi, a Tunisian 
French Jew who once wrote an excellent book in the sixties on The Colonizer and the Colonized. But in a recent book entitled, 
Decolonization and the Decolonized, he confirms the views of many Westerners that Israel “is not a colonial settlement. ... It 
has none of the characteristics of such a state.” Yet, he speaks against Israeli domination of Palestinians in the newly occupied 
territories after 1967 war. Memmi’s book is translated from the French by Robert Bononno, and published by the University of 
Minnesota Press in 2006. 

On the other hand, many Zionists do not speak about issues such as ‘moral urgency,’ ‘civilizing mission,’ or ‘progress and 
commercial interests’ in their discussion of Zionism. Rather, they claim that the Zionist settlers were not, and are not “moving to 
a new country, but simply coming home after an extended stay abroad. The apparent natives were actually the real foreigners. 
Their was an act of repatriation.” See Benjamin Beit-Hallahmi, Original Sins: Reflections of the History of Zionism and Israel 
(London: Pluto Press, 1992), 82. In 1969, Menachem Begin “warned an Israeli audience of the danger of conceding ‘the 
concept of Palestine.’ He said: ‘If this is Palestine and not the land of Israel, then you are conquerors and not tillers of the land. 
You are invaders. If this is Palestine, then it belongs to a people who lived here before you came.’ ” Yediot Aharanot, October 
17, 1969. Quoted in Edward Said et al Profile of A People: The Palestinians, 2nd ed. (Kingston, A.C.T.: Palestine Information 
Office, 1987), 5. 

There are very few books that focus on the Palestinians’ view points, among them is Edward Said’s The Question of Palestine 
(London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1980), and Profile of A People: The Palestinians, 2nd ed. (Kingston, A.C.T.: Palestine 
Information Office, 1987); Joseph Massad: The Persistence of the Palestine Question: Essays on Zionism and the Palestinians 
(London, New York: Routledge, 2006); Nur Masalha, Expulsion of the Palestinians: The Concept of ‘Transfer’ in Zionist 
Political Thought 1882-1948 (1992 Rp.Washington, D.C.: Institute for Palestine Studies, 2001). 

See also Clive Ponting’s The Twentieth Century: A World History (New York: John Macrae Book, Henry Holt and Company, 
1999). The author asserts that from “the beginning of the British mandate over Palestine the Jews were treated as a privileged 
group, even though by then they made up only a tenth of the total [Arab] population”, 243; Howard Spodek, The World’s 
History (Upper Saddle River, N.J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1998) presents three different narratives on the Arab-Israeli conflicts; J. 
M. Roberts, The Pelican History of the World, Penguin Book (Harmondsworth, England: Penguin, 1976; 1980) speaks about the 
tragic consequences of the British policy in Palestine. He also cites the Zionist extremists whose terrorism has led in 1948 to an 
exodus of Arab refugees. Roberts refers to the refugees as “a burden on the world’s conscience,” 918. Niall Ferguson, Empire: 
The Rise and Demise of the British World: Order and the Lessons from Global Power (New York: Basic Books, 2002) refers 
briefly to Palestine, but sums up the conflict in a nutshell “In Palestine,” he says “the British cut and ran, in 1949, bequeathing to 
the world the unresolved question of the new state of Israel’s relations with the ‘stateless’ Palestinians and the neighbouring 
Arab states” 350. 

Consult also the new literature written by Jewish dissidents vis-a-vis the Palestinians and the State of Israel See for instance 
Joel Kovel Overcoming Zionism: Creating A Single Democratic State in Israel/Palestine (London, An Arbor, MI: Pluto Press, 
2007). For the (mis) representations of the Israel-Palestine conflict in the editorial and news pages of the New York Times 
between 2000 and 2006, consult Howard Friel and Richard Falk, Israel-Palestine on Record: How the New York Times 
Misreports Conflict in the Middle East (London, New York: Verso, 2007). Victoria Clark exposes the damaging role of the 
Christian Zionists in the United States in her book, Allies for Armageddon: The Rise of Christian Zionism (New Haven and 
London: Yale University Press, 2007). 

5. Joseph Conrad. Heart of Darkness & The Secret Sharer with an introduction by Albert J. Guerard (New York and Toronto: 
New American Library, A Signet Classic, 1950. Twenty-third printing), 67. All subsequent references are from this edition. 
Page numbers will be cited in the text in parentheses. 
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Chapter Two 

The Encounter between 
the Colonized and the Colonizer 


A short time after I was caned [by an English teacher in an English school in Cairo in the 40s], I had an even more 
acute, and much more explicit, colonial encounter. Coming home at dusk across one of the vast outlying fields of the 
Gezira Club, I was accosted by a brown suited Englishman. . . . ‘What are you doing here, boy?’ he challenged me in a 
cold, reedy voice.’ ‘Going home,’ I said. ‘Don’t you know you’re not supposed to be here?’ he asked reprovingly. I 
started to say something about being a member, but he cut me off pitilessly. “Don’t answer back, boy. Just get out, and 
do it quickly. Arabs aren’t allowed here, and you’re an Arab!’ If I hadn’t thought of myself as an Arab before, I now 
directly grasped the significance of the designation as truly disabling. 

Edward Said. Out of Place (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1999), 44. 

I 

The arrival of the colonizer to a foreign land, or the colonized to the colonial metropolis, is 
bound by necessity to lead to an encounter between what an imperialist would describe as 
‘superior’ and ‘inferior races. But whether the encounter is at war or peacetime the over all 
consequences are dismal. Only on rare occasions a few encounters might prove otherwise, 
although they will still be questionable. 

Random House dictionary defines the word ‘encounter’ as follows: “To come upon or meet, 
especially unexpectedly; to meet in conflict. Encounter is a meeting, especially when casual or 
unexpected; a meeting between people or groups in conflict; batde.” I have been fascinated 
with encounters of different kinds, but particularly between Arabs and Europeans, for almost 

three decades. 1 Most recendy I began to explore thoroughly the consequences of encounters in 
different disciplines such as, literature, history, anthropology, psychology, sociology, political 
science, philosophy and natural sciences. My observations were always grouped under three 
broad headings: resistance, hybridism and annihilation. I have noticed that people, animals and 
plants always go through some of these stages. The outcome is often blurred. In most cases no 
one emerges as totally victorious, or totally destroyed. There is a high price to be paid by both 
sides. 

In literature, for instance, there are real and imaginary encounters. Colonized people often 
migrate to the country of their colonizer, or to a nearby country with similar colonial history 
and traditions in order to work and have a new start for their children. Others move to the 
colonizer’s metropolis, or similar cities just to study for a while, then return home. Few of 
them, however, whether migrants, or students, write about this encounter and describe their 
ordeal. Taha Husayn (1889-1973) a blind Egyptian student in his twenties traveled to France 
in order to study, while his country was occupied by England. Fadwa Tuqan (1917-2003) a 
middle-aged Palestinian poet traveled to England in 1962 in order to improve her English. 



England had not only occupied her country in the past, but also opened it to Jewish immigration 
and helped the Zionists establish a new Jewish state on the ashes of her own. Both Husayn and 
Tuqan came in contact with ordinary citizens of France and England respectively. Husayn 
married a French woman and brought her back with him to Egypt. Tuqan fell in love with a 
married English man, but came back alone to her host country, Jordan. The outcome of their 
peaceful encounters with the Other was quite positive. Although deeply influenced by the 
dominant culture to different degrees both emerged as knowing quite well who they were, and 
where they belonged. Their cultural identity had been enriched. 

Unlike other Arab writers, Palestinians did not have to travel to any European metropolis in 
order to meet their Jewish colonizers. Rather they met them as permanent setders in their own 
occupied country. Ghassan Kanafani (1936-1972) was a child when he was forced with his 
family and thousands of other Palestinians to leave the city of Jaffa in 1948 and cross the 
boarder to become a permanent refugee. He lived in exile in different Arab countries till the 
Israeli secret police killed him in Beirut on August 8, 1972. His literary output is shaped by the 
Zionist terror in his own life. Emile Habibi (1921- 1996) who managed to stay in Haifa after 
the establishment of the Jewish State in his own country in 1948, had to work with his own 
oppressors in order to survive. He became a spokesman for a persecuted minority in Israel. 
His Arabic novels and short stories are a testimony to this violent encounter between the 
colonized and the colonizer. But Habibi did not dare to speak out loud about the colonizer’s 
atrocities. Fadwa Tuqan, the secluded female poet, had ample opportunities to meet her real 
colonizers in her occupied city after Israel’s annexation of the West Bank and Gaza in 1967. On 
many occasions she came face to face with Israeli soldiers. The outcome was often a 
collection of powerful poems written by her in Arabic denouncing the colonizer, and his brutal 
tactics against the Palestinians. There was also another encounter with a Jewish setder poet 
who came unexpectedly to visit Fadwa in Nablus, while the Israeli soldiers were in town. The 
visit had supposedly led to a literary friendship between the two women poets. 

Imaginary encounters, on the other hand, are fictitious, but often based on autobiographical 
elements. Tawfiq al-Hakim (1898-1987) an Egyptian playwright and a novelist studied in 
Paris in the twenties, while his country was occupied by England. In his novel, A Bird from the 
East (1938), he depicts in Muhsin a lost soul in Paris. The protagonist’s encounter with a 
French woman, who personifies Europe, ends in a disaster. We do not know what happens to 
the young man who is a staunch defender of Western civilization. On the contrary, a Russian 
friend of his, who might represent his alter ego, rejects France and Europe as an egotistical 
region concerned with itself and with keeping others in subjugation. Yahya Haqqi (1905- 
1992), an Egyptian diplomat and writer describes in his novel The Lamp of Um Hashim (1944) 
the near fatal destruction of Ismal’eel, a young student in England, and his struggle to grasp the 
meaning of his own culture. Both encounters in al-Hakim’s and Haqqi’s novels are quite 
negative. But Haqqi’s Isma’eel, the ophthalmologist, manages at the end to survive. He returns 
home and attempts to keep an uneasy balance between East and West in his life. 

The devastating consequences of military and cultural encounters however are graphically 
portrayed by the Sudanese writer, Al-Tayeb Salih who was born in 1929 in the northern 



province of Sudan during the British occupation. As a child Salih studied in a religious school 
in his village, then moved to Gordon College in Khartoum In 1953 he joined the Arabic 
section of the BBC in London and eventually got a degree in commerce from London 
University. In his novel Season of Migration to the North (1966) both colonizer and colonized 
are destroyed in the process. England and Sudan as symbolized by various characters have 
plunged into the heart of darkness. Salih accuses other Arab writers of romanticizing the 
encounter between East and West. For him the negative effects of colonialism are powerful 
enough to destabilize the most intelligent individual who goes through three distinct phases in 
his life, i.e., resistance, hybridism, and finally annihilation. Even the nameless narrator who is 
determined to overcome cultural colonialism and turn the whole tragic encounter into 
something positive looks very pale in comparison to his destroyed idol, Mustafa Sa’eed. 

II 

In his Study of History, Arnold Toynbee discusses the psychological consequences of 
encounters between contemporary civilizations. He argues: 

When two or more civilizations encounter each other, they are likely, at the start, to differ in the respective degrees of their 
potency. Human nature is tempted to exploit an advantage and therefore a civilization that is more potent than its neighbours 
is likely to make an aggressive use of its ascendancy, so long as this ascendancy lasts. 

The representatives of an aggressive civilization that has successfully penetrated an alien body social are prone to 
succumb to the hybris of the Pharisee who thanks God that he is not as other men are. The nemesis attending this particular 
vein of hybris is ironical. The truth that the self-designated ‘topdog’ unconsciously reaffirms in treating his fellow humans as 
‘underdogs’ is that all souls are equal in virtue of being equally human, and it is impossible for a human being to commit the 
sin of denying the humanity of others without incurring in the act of penalty of dehumanizing himself. There are, however, 

2 

different degrees in this inhumanity. 

Toynbee’s use of words is quite disturbing, mainly because of its sexual connotation. Since 
men usually wage wars against others they are seen not only as mighty and powerful, but also 
as capable of sexual intercourse and by extension rape. To use the metaphor of the unlawful act 
of forcing a person to have sexual intercourse, or the act of plunder and despoliation in order 
to describe colonialism is very disquieting. 

The fourth edition of The American Heritage Dictionary of the English language defines 
imperialism as the policy of extending a nation’s authority by territorial acquisition or by the 
establishment of economic and political hegemony over other nations, or the system, policies, 
or practices of such a government. The concept of force is already visible in this definition. 
But the implications and nuances are missing. Toynbee refers clearly to the basic idea behind 
aggression and the extension of rule, or influence by one nation over another. The aggressor 
does not see himself as equal to his fellow human beings. His superiority is taken for granted. 
But in the process of dehumanizing others he dehumanizes himself. 

In order to illustrate his point Toynbee showed how older civilizations had tackled the 
problem of dehumanization. Religious persecution was one way to express the inferiority of 
the other. 


Yet, in recognizing that the under-dog too has a religion of a kind, albeit one that is erroneous and perverse, the top-dog is 
implicitly admitting that the under-dog is after all, a human soul; and this means that the gulf fixed is not a permanently 



impassable one when the distinction between sheep and goats has been drawn in terms of religious practice and belief. The 
ugly line dividing eventually through the progressive conversion of everyone who has been living in so-called ‘error’ to the 
dominant religion in question; and according to the tenets of most of the higher religions, this is not just a theoretical 
possibility but a practical goal which the true believer must do his utmost to help his church to attain (Toynbee 430). 

Toynbee makes a special reference to Islam and religious tolerance. Not only Muslims had 
intermarried with their converts, regardless of race and social position, but their holy book had 
also stated clearly that there were other authentic religions beside Islam which should be 
respected. 

The affinity with Islam that was to be recognized in Judaism and Christianity as two morning stars preceding and heralding 
an Islamic sunrise was acknowledged in the Islamic ecclesiastical vocabulary by the bestowal on their adherents of the 
name ‘people of the Book’. . . . This spiritual recognition carried with it a practical political corollary .... once any non- 
Muslims who were ‘people of the Book’ had submitted to Muslim rule and had agreed to pay the taxes that were a token of 
their submission, carrying with it a guarantee of their security, they acquired a right to be protected by the Muslim 
‘ascendancy’ without being obliged to renounce their non-Muslim faith. This privilege. . . was tacitly extended. . . not only to 
the Zoroastrians but also even to the polytheistic and idolatrous Hindus; so that in practice the Muslim came to recognize 
that the adherents of all other higher religions had a moral claim to be tolerated by the followers of Islam on the implicit 
ground that they too, in their degree, had been recipients of revelation from the One True God (Toynbee 431). 

But modern empires that are often secular, Toybee explains, are more involved in denying the 
humanity and culture of other races. The implicit distinction between the civilized world and 
the barbarians has led to political and social discrimination. There are no simple solutions to 
transform savages into civilized people. Yet the slim possibility of civilizing a savage seems to 
lie in enticing him to deny his culture. “ In the West’s colonial empires, the circumstances of 
the encounter determined that the test of ‘civilization’ would be a candidate savage’s ability to 
rise to certain standards of literacy and polite behaviour, as defined by his Western masters. A 
candidate who passed on these terms might take his place among the ranks of the civilized, 
irrespective of the political relationship between his native land and the Imperial Power” 
(Toynbee 434). But the matter is not that simple. Toynbee argues: 

This purely cultural distinction has, however, rarely been the sole criterion by which an aggressive modern Western Society 
has certified its superiority to non-Western Mankind. The savage who wishes to become salonfahig in a Westernizing world 
must in any case conform to a quite arbitrary and external standard of civilization which is in itself a denigration of his own 
ancestral culture, and even if he is prepared to undergo this degree of dehumanization in order to enjoy the questionable 
benefits of honorary membership of an alien society, he will probably find himself defrauded of his prize by the other 
dehumanizing presumptions of the topdogs (Toynbee 434). 

The alien is considered an inferior creature culturally, politically and economically. Empires 

have invented the term ‘native’ and considered him one with the non-human fauna and flora.^ 
They have canceled his past, present, and most likely his future. He is simply a nullity. 
Colonists, or setders are encouraged to weed him out as a vermin, or to protect him as 
valuable natural resources. He is an object and not an equal human being. 

But what are his options? He could peacefully resist Western’s encroachment on his life. The 
outcome is not clear. He could imitate his colonizer by denouncing his own religion, his own 
language and his own culture. He could simply shed his own skin in order to become like his 
master. But whether he will be accepted or not is a different matter. The third option is to 
annihilate his foe and be annihilated in the process. Toynbee sees the consequences of the 
encounter in a different light. 



I find that ‘aggressive’ civilizations tend to stigmatize their victims as inferior, in culture, religion, or race; the assaulted party 
reacts either by trying to force itself into line with the alien culture, or by adopting an exaggeratedly defensive posture. Both 
reactions seem to me ill-advised. Encounters evoke terrible animosities and create enormous problems of coexistence, but I 
think that the only positive solution is for both parties consciously to attempt a mutual adjustment. This is how the higher 
religions have answered the problem, and in our present-day world it is imperative that different cultures should not face 
each other in hostile competition, but should seek to share their experience as they already share a common humanity 
(Toynbee 379). 

Toynbee’s idealistic vision is certainly not shared by many scholars regardless of their 
political orientation, or disciplines. The first violent thrust that violates the rights of other 
humans is very difficult to ignore. In the process trust is lost, and ideas, such as 'shared 
common humanity’ prove to be ridiculous. The French historian, Fernand Brandel, however, 
shares Toynbee’s views only to a certain extent. He argues that “colonialism, typically, is the 
submergence of one civilization by another. The conquered always submit to the stronger; but 
their submission is merely provisional when civilizations clash. Long periods of enforced 
coexistence may include concessions or agreements and important, often fruitful, cultural 

exchange. But the process always has its limits. 

We know from nature that when foreign species, such as plants and animals invade a 
landscape they often devastate it. Some native species survive, but many get eradicated. The 
same applies to human beings. At first, they resist the invader. Many of them are killed in the 
process. Some survive, but they will definitely be transformed into something else. It is not 
easy to preserve oneself intact after being violated. The idea of progress for humans, or 
improvement for the environment is seen differentiy depending on who perceives it. The 
vanquished is torn from his roots and flung into the colonial society; the colonizer is hopeful of 
his mission and eager to spread his new religion, language and culture. One must be very 
cautious when using terms such as 'cultural exchange’, or ‘peaceful coexistence.’ 

In a horrific statement Darwin argues that “Whenever the European has trod, death seems to 
pursue the aboriginal. We may look to the wide extent of the Americas, Polynesia, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Australia, and we find the same result. Nor is it the white man alone that thus 
acts the destroyer; the Polynesian of Malay extraction has in parts of the East Indian 
archipelago, thus drives before him the dark-coloured native. The varieties of man seem to act 
on each other in the same way as different species of animals-the stronger always extirpating 

the weaker.”^ 

Modern historians debate imperialism and look at the effect of empires throughout the world. 
Some stress the positive aspects of a certain empire; others show the negative points claiming 
that successes are fewer than failures. But many agree that the notion of ‘empire’ is totally 
damaging to the native populations of colonies. In his book Dominance without Hegemony: 
History and Power in Colonial India, Ranajit Guha argues that “Dominance in colonial India 
was doubly articulated. It stood, on the one hand, for Britain’s power to rule over its South 
Asian subjects, and on the other, for the power exercised by the indigenous elite over the 
subaltern amongst the subject population itself. The alien moment of colonialist dominance 
was matched thus by an indigenous moment within the general configuration of power. 
Common to both was a lack-a lack of hegemony. But this lack worked in fundamentally 



different ways in the two instances.”^ Furthermore, Guha questions education as an instrument 
of colonialism He writes: “What most of the first beneficiaries of education imbibed from it 
as a code of culture was a superficial Anglicism amounting to a mimicry of the vigorous 
liberalism of metropolitan England. . . . what we are left with is a sprawling mediocrity given 
to flaunt its uncritical imitation of the West as a cultural achievement” (Guha 167-168). 

Quoting Jacque Lacan, Homi Bhabha further develops the notion of 'mimicry’ and its effect. 
In his article “Of Mimicry and Man” Bhabha observes that “mimicry emerges as one of the 
most elusive and effective strategies of colonial power and knowledge. . . . colonial mimicry 
is the desire for a reformed, recognizable Other, as a subject of a difference that is almost the 
same, but not quite. Which is to say that the discourse of mimicry is constructed around an 
ambivalence; in order to be effective, mimicry must continually produce its slippage, its 

excess, its difference.”' 7 

In the introduction to their edited book Tensions of Empire: Colonial Cultures in A Bourgeois 
World , Frederick Cooper and Ann Laura Staler argue that “In pursuing a “civilizing mission” 
designed to make colonized populations into . . . obedient subjects of a bureaucratic state, 
colonial states opened up a discourse on the question of just how much ‘civilizing’ would 
promote their projects and what sorts of political consequences ‘too much civilizing’ would 
have in store.” Cooper and Staler refer to Fanny Colonna’s article in their collection 
concerning the educational policy in French colonial Algeria and conclude that despite the 
differences between the French and the English policies in ‘civilizing’ the colonized the end 
result remains the same. As Colonna “has argued for French educational policy in colonial 
Algeria, the criterion of an “excellent “ student was not to be “taken for a Frenchman” but was 
one’s ability to function as a balanced intermediary, neither too removed from Kabyle society 
nor too close to French norms. Different approaches to such questions shaped the self-image of 
colonial regimes: British officials congratulated themselves and mocked the French by saying 
their own goal was to create better Africans while the French wanted to make Africans into 
Frenchmen. They were wrong on both counts: the Africans British officials wanted to make 
were of their own imagining, while French policy makers were highly ambivalent about how 
French their subjects could or should be” (Cooper & Staler 7). The psychological effects of 
colonial policies in ‘civilizing’ the colonized have led to the creation of fractured identities. 
Questions such as “Who am I”? “What am I?” “What does one see, or think of oneself?” “How 
do others see us” become very difficult to answer. Cooper and Staler concludes their 
introduction by affirming that “Colonial dichotomies of ruler and ruled, white and black, 
colonizer and colonized only reflected part of the reality in which people lived. . . . these 
dichotomies took hard work to sustain, were precariously secured, and were repeatedly 
subverted. As Fanny Colonna’s and Homi Bhabha’s essays suggest, ambivalence was part of 
colonial encounters for colonizer and colonized. Attending to the dynamics of mimicry and 
mockery allows us to examine what rifts such ambiguities produced in the edifice of rule and 
in the subversive strategies toward it (Cooper & Staler 34). 


Ill 



For decades Britain and France had occupied parts of the Arab world. Their politicians, 
administrators, scholars, missionaries, writers, artists and travelers had offered narrative, or 
visual models in which they depicted their encounter with the Other. Time did not seem to 
change these models. They became petrified and gradually assumed intellectual authority. 
Although the intended audience were British and French the discourse had gready influenced 
the societies and individuals being studied, or observed. The colonized who aspired “to rise to 
certain standards of literacy and polite behaviour as defined by. . . [their] Western masters” 
endeavored to read and digest some of the canonical works that represented them and their 
culture. Some were critical of what they read; but many accepted passively what was said 
about them. Edward Said was one of the critics who exposed the relationship between 
knowledge and power and traced prejudice in the West against Arabs and Moslems in the 

history of orientalism and orientalist discourse.^ European writings on the orient was 
scrutinized. The knowledge of subject races, regardless of its accuracy, or worth, had not only 
facilitated the management of the imperial project, but had also given power to the colonizer 
over the colonized. 

In his book Culture and Imperialism, Said argues that 

European writing on Africa, India, parts of the Far East, Australia, and the Caribbean. . . I see as part of the general 
European effort to rule distant lands and peoples and, therefore, as related to Orientalist descriptions of the Islamic world, as 
well as to Europe’s special ways of representing the Caribbean islands, Ireland, and the Far East. What are striking in these 
discourses are the rhetorical figures one keeps encountering in their descriptions of “the mysterious East,” as well as the 
stereotypes about “the African [or Indian or Irish or Jamaican or Chinese] mind,” the notions about bringing civilization to 
primitive or barbaric peoples, the disturbingly fa milia r ideas about flogging or death or extended punishment being required 
when “they” misbehaved or became rebellious, because “they” mainly understood force or violence best; “they” were not 

like “us,” and for that reason deserved to be ruled.^ 

Conversely, I deal in this book with Arab writings on Europe by authors who have 
internalized what Europeans have been saying about them and their culture for decades. The 
modern Arab discourse which has emerged as a result of some form of active resistance to 
colonization is an attempt to represent Europe and Europeans, particularly English and French 
in the twentieth century. But it is important to see that some of this discourse is often tainted 
with colonial ideology to a certain extent. ‘The European mind’, whatever that may mean, is 
quite distinct in the way it has been represented. Knowledge about Europe and its people has 
been stored, reproduced and disseminated in memoirs, novels and articles. The narrator’s 
posture, however is not that of the wolf, rather of the lamb. 

Michel Serres explains the relationship between the subject and the object in anthropological 
discourse. In his interpretation of La Fontaine’s fable he likens the wolf to the scientist and the 

lamb to the native. 1*-* Johannes Fabian elaborates this position in his book, Time and the Other 
as follows: 

[The wolf]. . . comes to a river to drink and accuses the lamb of troubling the water. But the lamb is positioned downstream. 

In M. Serres’ interpretation of the ‘game of the wolf,’ the wolf is the scientist, in our case the taxonomic anthropologist. In 
the story. . . he is placed in a chain of relations of order in such a way that he is upstream, up the temporal slope. Yet his 
posture is to accuse the lamb, that is, to question the ‘lamb’-the primitive or the native text which he takes as his ‘problem’- 
as if the two were engaged in a game allowing moves in both directions. He acts as if there were a give and take; as if what 



is valid in the time of the iamb (there and then) could be made visible in the time of the wolf (here and now). As it is the 
avowed aim of taxonomic discourse to establish relations that are always and everywhere valid, the story must end with the 
wolf absorbing historical time into his time-he will eat the lamb. This fable is an ‘operational definition of hypocrisy’ (Serres 
1977:94) because the wolf appears placed in the middle of the chain. The anthropologist proclaims himself to be in the 
service of science, to be nothing but an executor of the laws of nature or reason. He uses the taxonomic cover to hide his 
relentless appetite for the Time of the Other, a Time to be ingested and transformed into his own: ‘He has taken the place of 

the wolf, his true place. Western man is the wolf of science’ (Serres 1977:104).^ 

In my study Arab writers, not European scientists, are posing as wolves in their attempt to 
define and construe Europe and Europeans. But in reality, they are the lambs of the game. Their 
fragmented discourse describes relationship between peoples and societies. However, this 
discourse is much tainted with colonial assumptions. Western knowledge is often reproduced 
but not questioned. Other times, binary opposition between East and West is highlighted, 
particularly in mentality, customs and values. The encounter rarely ends on a positive note. The 
lamb is humiliated, marginalized, or eaten by the wolf. But in other instances, Toynbee’s 
under-dog becomes so ferocious that he succeeds in destroying the wolf and himself in the 
process. 

The point of view which is stressed is that of the vanquished, the powerless, versus the 
victorious and the powerful. First person pronoun is normally used in autobiography, such as in 
the case of Fadwa Tuqan’s Mountainous Journey. Third person pronoun is more often utilized 
in fiction, but also in memoir, such as that of Taha Husayn’s Days. The views expressed, 
however, differ vasdy from writer to writer depending on the narrator’s class, gender, 
education, religion and political leaning. What brings the protagonists together is the fact that 
they all live in the periphery. In the past, they had traveled to the center of the empire, studied 
in an imperial city, encountered 'civilized’ Europeans, who in turn civilized them But the 
outcome is not as clear as that. Acceptance and rejection of Imperial Europe seems to be 
ambivalent. Hate-love relationship characterizes all the protagonists in this study. They have 
all imagined England, or France to be a paradise, a land of freedom, of learning, and of law 
and order. But some of them gradually discover that this is an illusion. Paradise turns out to be 
hell. It is nothing but the land of enslavement, exile and lawlessness. 

Whether real, or imaginary, those literary encounters between what the protagonists 
erroneously call East and West, explore a fraction of the problems caused by empires and 
cultural imperialism in general. They can be regarded as microcosms of the colonizer- 
colonized world. Promoting one’s culture and language above any other is direcdy linked to 
economically, or military powerful empires. The vanquished usually belong to a small and less 
affluent region. In this study there is no forced acculturation of the colonized, or their elite. But 
there is no doubt that active formal policy is responsible for depicting the desirability of being 
immersed in the colonizer’s culture. The general attitude among the subject population is to 
acquire the education and values of the dominant culture and to mirror the powerful and more 
affluent nations. But there are also individuals who choose to embrace a foreign culture. As a 
result they get absorbed into that culture, or they manage to keep equilibrium between the 
opposing forces that pull them either way. 

Decolonizing the mind is more difficult than liberating the land. Writers who grew up in 



subjugated, or recently independent countries have been immersed to different degrees in their 
colonizer’s culture. Some of them even denounce their own language and adopt the Other’s 
language, such as the case of many North African writers who express themselves in French 
rather than in Arabic, or other indigenous Berber languages. But whether they write in their 
mother tongue, or in a foreign language their representation of Europe and Europeans is likely 
to be tinged with the dominant colonial discourse, which does not always correspond to 
reality. Yet because they have different backgrounds, motives and abilities their perception of 
other cultures vary. Significant differences in opinion emerge in their works. The perceptual 
process consists of different components, namely, selecting, organizing and interpreting facts. It 
is difficult to avoid attribution errors, or stereotyped distortion of the Other. The final 
representation of Europe and Europeans, however leads to a discovery of self and Other. Since 
the students who are doing the fieldwork become established writers at a later stage their 
produced knowledge assumes authority among their own readers. The referents were 
colonizers in the past, but now they are our contemporaries. No matter how the studied 
individuals, or societies are depicted the relationship between the observer and the observed 
remains political. 


NOTES 

1. See for instance my book, The Arab-European Encounter: An Advanced Course for Foreign Students (Beirut: Librairie du 
Liban, 1998), which explores the historical encounter between two people. It focuses on the significance of various perspectives 
and viewpoints, le., how the Arabs viewed Europeans and how Europeans viewed the Arabs throughout history. My other 
book, The Vital Roots of European Enlightenment: Ibn Tufayl’s Influence on Modern Western Thought (Lanham, New York: 
Lexington Books, 2007) explores literary and philosophical encounters. For issues that constitute the nature of North-South 
relations, consult Roxanne Lynn Doty, Imperial Encounters: The Politics of Representation in North-South Relations 
(Minneapolis, London: University of Minnesota Press, 1996). See also Implicit Understandings: Observing, Reporting, and 
Reflecting on the Encounters Between Europeans and Other Peoples in the Early Modern Era, ed. Stuart B. Schwartz 
(Cambridge University Press: New York, 1994). Schwartz brings together the findings of twenty historians, anthropologists, and 
literary scholars who have investigated the nature of the encounter between Europeans and non-Europeans from 1450 to 1800. 

2. Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History. A New Edition Revised and Abridged by the author and Jane Caplan 507 Illustrations 
(London: Thames and Hudson and Oxford University Press, 1972), 430. Further references to Toynbee’s study will be cited in 
the text in parenthesis. 

3. The historical interpretation of racial encounters formulated by Toynbee is often repeated albeit it in a different language by 
social scientists. Johannes Fabian, an anthropologist, argues that “In the medieval paradigm, the Time of Salvation was 
conceived as inclusive or incorporative: The Others, pagans and infidels (rather than savages and primitives), were viewed as 
candidates for salvation. Even the conquista, certainly a form of spatial expansion, needed to be propped up by an ideology of 
conversion. ... the pagan world between the center of Christianity and its lost periphery in order to bring it back into the 
confines of the flock guarded by the Divine Shepherd. 

The naturalization of Time which succeeded to that view defines temporal relations as exclusive and expansive. The pagan 
was always already marked for salvation, the savage is not yet ready for civilization. Graphically. . . the difference between 
these views can be illustrated by contrasting two models. One consists of concentric circles of proximity to a center in real 
space and mythical Time, symbolized by the cities of Jerusalem and Rome. The other is constructed as a system of coordinates 
(emanating of course also from a real center-the Western metropolis) in which given societies of all times and places may be 
plotted in terms of relative distance from the present. 

To anticipate an objection: evolutionary sequences and their concomitant political practice of colonialism and imperialism may 
look incorporative; after all, they create a universal frame of reference able to accommodate all societies. But being based on 
the episteme of natural history, they are founded on distancing and separation. There would be no raison d’etre for the 
comparative method if it was not the classification of entities or traits which first have to be separate and distinct before their 
similarities can be used to establish taxonomies and developmental sequences. To put this more concretely: What makes the 



savage significant to the evolutionist’s Time is that he lives in another Time. Little needs to be said . . . about separation and 
distancing in colonialist praxis which drew its ideological justification from Enlightenment thought and later evolutionism”. See 
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Chapter Three 

A Discovery Voyage of Self 

and Other: Fadwa Tuqan’s Sojourn 

1 

in England in the Early Sixties 


To speak means to be in a position to use a certain syntax, to grasp the morphology of this or that language, but it means 
above all to assume a culture, to support the weight of a civilization. 

—Frantz Fanon, Black Skin, White Masks 
(New York: Grove Press, 1967), 17-18. 


I 

In his book Orientalism, first published in 1978, Edward Said has opened the way for a 
critical re-evaluation of the intercultural discourse between East and West. His central thesis is 
the controversial issue of cultural representation, “in the so-called truthful text (histories, 
philological analyses, political treatises) as in the avowedly artistic (i.e. openly imaginative) 

text.”' 1 The issuing problems are enormous. Is it possible to represent other people and 
cultures? Is the representation a creation of the scholar or writer with no corresponding 
reality? What is the background of the person who attempts to represent others? What is his or 
her aim? Why have different people with different motives seen the same material in different 
ways and have discussed the same culture in opposing fashion? What is the relationship 
between representation and power? All these questions have become central to scholars, 

particularly anthropologists, who are interested in the representation of the cultural Other.^ But 
it is R.S. Khare who points out that “if anthropology recognizes that the self is the Other’s 
double, the anthropologist shows how, as he appropriates the Other to reconstitute his self, he 

learns to recognize an irreducible presence of the Other.”^ For the critic, the issue now is not 
simply to represent the Other but “to recognize it anew” (Khare 1). In order to do that one has 
to re-examine “the unresolved issues of one’s own self-identity” (Khare 1). R.S. Khare 
concludes his argument by saying that “since representation invariably raises issues of 
privilege and politics of self within a discourse or a text, a control of self-privileging 
reflexivity is doubly necessary for anthropology to move beyond its beleaguered colonial past” 
(Khare 14). 

This chapter explores the notion of representation and the discovery of Self and Other in the 
autobiographical work of the contemporary Palestinian poet, Fadwa Tuqan, Rihla Jabaliyya, 
Rihla Sa’ba (A Mountainous Journey, A Difficult Journey), in which she talks about her 

encounter with the English people during her stay in Oxford in 1962-63.^ It shows how Tuqan 



who has a very limited formal education and an unusual conservative and rigid upbringing in 
the city of Nablus in the twenties and thirties of the last century during the British mandate of 
Palestine, has carried with her to England a colonized perception of the Other and distorted 
views of England and English life in general. Her limited contact with two English families in 
boarding homes, with teachers of English as a foreign language in specific courses given at 
Oxford, and with an English male friend identified as A.G., her reading of newspapers and 
books, her listening to radio and television, her visit to theaters and museums in London, all of 
these have shaped her views of England and changed some of her preconceived ideas about 
English life and institutions. The colonized perception which emphasizes, for instance, the idea 
that English women are liberated and equal to men now gives way to the notion that even 
English women seem to have a very long way to go before they will ever attain any equality 
with men. 

In speaking about the French colonialism in Algeria, Frantz Fanon argues, “It is not the soil 
that is occupied. It is not the ports or the airdromes. . . colonialism has setded itself in the very 
center of the . . . individual and has undertaken a sustained work of cleanup, of expulsion of 

self, of rationally pursued mutilation.”^ Similarly Tuqan’s disfigured self not only due to 
British colonization of Palestine but also to patriarchy and her very gender-specific case, has 
encouraged her to entertain certain colonized perceptions of the Other. But the journey away 
from home has helped the poet discover her true self, assume responsibility and develop some 
critical insight into self and Other. 

Upon her return to Nablus, Tuqan manages to move out of the family home and have her own 
place by the year 1965. She was probably 48 years old. We can never be sure of that, for her 
family never registered her date of birth. It is likely that during World War I recording birth or 
death in this part of the Ottoman Empire was not an easy matter. Fadwa’s mother recounts that 
she has been pregnant for seven months when her male cousin, Kamil ‘ Asqalan is killed in the 
war. In order to get a birth certificate and eventually get a passport to travel with an official 
Jordanian literary delegation and represent her host country abroad in 1959, Fadwa is forced 
to visit the graveyard where this man is buried in order to read the epitaph on his tomb and 
copy the date of his death which has occurred in 1917 (Tuqan 13-15). 

Tuqan’s journey to England is, in a sense, a reverse of that of a colonial anthropologist. 
Normally, the latter travels to an ex-colony, or a less developed country than the place where 
he/she comes from. Not knowing the language of the natives, or their history, or the meaning of 
their customs, the foreigner lives among these people. He/she attempts to learn their language, 
writes his/her observations, interprets customs, shows patterns of thinking and reveals 
implications of behavior to the outside world by producing a book, which claims to be an 
exclusive study of these backward and primitive people. The colonial anthropologist 
represents alien races, who are mainly silent and are unable to represent themselves, or talk 
about themselves in any coherent, or meaningful way. In this case there is no doubt about the 
relationship between representation and power. The colonial anthropologist asserts his/her 
superiority and hardly considers the necessity of self-criticism. But fortunately, many 
anthropologists since the seventies have taken a very self-critical look at what they are doing. 



Jacques Maquet, for instance, argues that it is not enough for an anthropologist to indicate that 
his or her object is “the social structure” of such and such people; but that “one should add: as 
seen by an anthropologist belonging to” a specific socio-economic and political and racial 
7 

group/ 

In contrast, Tuqan travels to an ex-colonizing country, which is more developed than 

Palestine where the poet is born, or than Jordan, her host country horn 1948 to 1967.^ Her 
knowledge of English is not sufficient. She must go to school in England and be taught by 
English teachers. Tuqan’s brothers and male cousins have been going to England for sometime 
in order to study at Oxford and eventually return home to serve in prominent positions, first in 
Palestine, then in Jordan, or other Arab countries. Thus, England, in this context, appears as a 
model of civilization and progress, and the English language is the necessary tool that one 
needs to advance in life. Although the Tuqan’s males have resisted British occupation in 
Palestine and embraced nationalist ideologies they mosdy seem to be full of admiration of 
England and English educational institutions. As a woman, who was forced to leave school at 
an early age, and to lead a secluded life in a prison-like home, Fadwa’s perceptions of 
England and English life in general must have been borrowed from her male relatives. 
However, these perceptions have at times either changed, or confirmed, when the poet finds 
herself all alone in England. 


II 

Fadwa Tuqan was born a few years after the outbreak of World War I in the city of Nablus, 
Palestine, which was then part of the Ottoman Empire. Hoping that they would be an 
independent nation, her people, the Palestinians along with other Arabs, had fought against the 
Turks and the Germans on the side of the allies. But behind closed doors Great Britain and 
France sealed a secret deal. The Sykes-Picot agreement was a shocking document of English 
and French greed. It divided the Arab world into zones of permanent influence. Not suspecting 
anything the Arabs began their revolt on June 5, 1916. Meanwhile Arthur James Balfour, the 
British secretary of state for foreign affairs sent a secret letter to Baron Lionel Walter de 
Rothschild, a wealthy British Zionist, seeking Jewish support in the war. Consequentiy, in 
November 2, 1917, the year Fadwa was born, the British government issued the Balfour 
Declaration, and proclaimed that it viewed with favor the establishment of a Jewish national 
home in Palestine, provided this did not prejudice the civil and religious rights of the existing 
Palestinian Arabs in the country. Once the war was over in November 1918, and the treaty of 
Versailles was signed in 1919, the spoils of war were divided in April 1920 between Britain 

and France. The British became responsible for Iraq and Palestine.^ 

For Fadwa, growing up in British Palestine, Britain assumed the role of the colonizer in her 
mind in spite of her own seclusion. During the thirties she witnessed her father’s arrest by the 
British authorities. But in prison, her father became very sick and was transferred to a hospital 
in Acre. Trying to interfere on his behalf, her British educated brother, Ahmad, who was 
working for the Education Department in Jerusalem, managed to bribe one of the British 



officials in order to release his old sick father. To his surprise, he discovered that the corrupt 
English man was his fellow student at Oxford. (Tuqan 112-113). Not allowed to see his family 
in Nablus, the father was taken out of hospital and sent into exile to Egypt with other prominent 
Palestinian leaders. Although Fadwa had a troubled relationship with her father, she wrote a 
poem, dedicated it to him and published it in a prestigious literary journal in Cairo. This was 
the time when she realized that a poet and a woman who lived under foreign occupation could 
not be solely concerned with her own personal problems. 

Tuqan’s memoirs refer fleetingly to the Balfour declaration, the consequent Jewish 
immigration to her country and the Palestinian rejection of the British idea of establishing a 
Jewish national home on Palestinian soil. Palestinians rioted in 1929 in several cities 
including Jerusalem, Hebron and Safed. Their leaders were unable to convince the British 
government to change its policy. In April 1936 when Fadwa was 19 years old, the Great 
Palestinian Rebellion began and lasted for three years. (Tuqan 101- 104). But the British 
succeeded in quelling the revolt. Fadwa refers ironically to the Arab kings and princes who 
trusted the “British ‘good intentions’ and decided to sit down again with them around the 
negotiating table” (Tuqan 104). She also mentions the assassination of the British governor of 
al-Nasira with his bodyguard and the consequent British raids against unarmed civilians and 
the persistent search of homes. In one such search Fadwa’s special pen, a gift given to her by 
her brother and mentor, Ibrahim, was stolen among other things from her home (Tuqan 105- 
107). In short, Britain became the source of all evil, not only in her mind, but also in the mind 
of other Palestinians, to the extent that a poet, with the pen name of Abu Salma, said in 1936: 
“If God were to be British I would urge people to be atheists” (Tuqan 107). But the image of 
the hateful British authorities in Palestine was even surpassed by the Jewish terrorist 
organizations, which directed its violence against both Palestinians and British. In August 1939 
Fadwa Tuqan relates how Jewish terrorists bombed the radio station in Jerusalem where her 
brother Ibrahim was working, but he miraculously escaped unharmed, only to be expelled from 
his job after one year (Tuqan 118-120). 

The years leading to the British withdrawal from Palestine, the establishment of the state of 
Israel in 1948 on Palestinian soil, the dispersal of the Palestinians around the world, and the 
dismemberment of whatever remained of Palestine are hardly mentioned in the memoirs. 
Fadwa refers briefly to the thousands of Palestinian refugees forced to leave their cities and 
villages in 1948. Some came to Nablus, lived in caves on the mountains surrounding the city, 
or squatted in mosques, or schools (Tuqan 137). In the midst of ruins and devastation, she tells 
us, that Palestinian women threw the veil and managed to come out of the botde, just like the 
jinni in the 1001 Nights, after years of imprisonment (Tuqan 138). 

To travel, to discover other horizons, was one of Tuqan’s main dreams in her childhood and 
youth. She tells us: “It is said that those who dream of roaming around the world are precisely 
those people who are living like animals behind iron bars. I used to live like that too. How 
often I watched the birds in our courtyard leaving the trees and flying beyond the walls of our 
house with no fear. How much I yearned to have two wings too to fly” (Tuqan 130). 

England is not mentioned specifically as a desirable destination in this specific passage. But 



elsewhere, Fadwa confesses that “England was one of my constant, but remote dreams. I used 
to tell myself : Til go there to a new station, to discover a new horizon. I’ll immerse myself in 
this civilization. One year, two years’ ” (Tuqan 160). The fact that her cousin, Faruq, was 

studying in Oxford in 1961, had made it easier for her to realize her dream. ^ It is the 
love/hate relationship between the colonized and the colonizer. Although England featured as 
the hateful enemy of the Palestinians in her memoirs, nevertheless England was a desirable 
destination for renewal, knowledge and discovery. 

This is not a unique case. Albert Memmi, a Tunisian Jew in French occupied Tunisia, posed 
this question in the preface to his book The Colonizer and the Colonized. He asked: “How 
could he [the colonized] hate the colonizers and yet admire them so passionately? (I too felt 

this admiration in spite of myself)” 11 Other writers who grew up under occupation had similar 

attitudes towards their colonizer. Fatima Mernissi^ and Leila Ahmed,^ among others, have 
hated and loved the French, or the English respectively to different degrees. The colonizer was 
despised, but was also associated in their minds with modernity and progress. For Mernissi, 
the French, for instance, are occupiers and aggressors. They “kept crossing the sea, bringing 
death and chaos” (Mernissi 1) to her country Morocco. “We knew that the French were greedy 
and had come a long way to conquer our land” (Mernissi 23). But her family sent their 
intelligent males to French schools and insisted that they learn French beside Arabic. After 
independence, the family sent their girls too to modern Westernized schools instead of the 
Koranic traditional ones. Her illiterate mother preferred, for instance, French fashion for she 
believed that “Western dress is about salaried work” (Mernissi 85) and wished her daughter to 
wear nothing but French costumes. Although Mernissi’s uncle warned at some stage that “One 
day, we will probably manage to throw the French out, only to wake up and find out that we all 
look like them” (Mernissi 85), no one seemed to consider this serious statement and its 
implications. 

Colonization in all its forms, but particularly of the mind, is the most dangerous. It robs the 
colonized from knowing who he/she is. It creates an identity crisis and inferiority complexes 
vis-a-vis the colonizer. To be ignorant of one’s history, language and heritage willingly or 
unwillingly, but to know, or wish to know more about the history, the language, and the heritage 
of the colonizer is the beginning of psychological problems in one’s life. Perhaps Leila 
Ahmed’s memoir is the best illustration of my point. Her book, A Boarder Passage From Cairo 
to America, shows the devastating effect of cultural colonialism on the mind of the colonized. 
Unlike Fadwa Tuqan, who has limited formal education and limited contact with English 
people and English culture during her life in Palestine and during her journey to England in 
1962-63, Leila Ahmed has been in touch with English culture and people since her childhood 
in Egypt. Ahmed has immersed herself in English culture during most of her life. But Tuqan and 
Ahmed emerge at the end of their memoirs as very different women. Tuqan discovers 
something about herself and corrects her colonized misconceptions of the Other. Ahmed 
discovers too something about herself, but continues to entertain colonized perceptions of 
England and the English people. Her questioning at times is never crystallized and does not 



take a definite form. To Ahmed, the English remain her mentors. Their system of education is to 
be commended and even imported to an Arab country, like the United Arab Emirates (Ahmed 
279-282). Egypt and other Arab countries have nothing good to offer. Brought up as a child to 
admire the English and their achievements, she never managed to sharpen her critical ability 
against them Even when she criticizes her graduate years in Cambridge, talks about the gap 
between the West and the Third World, the interest of the white English and American students 
and teachers vis-a-vis the interests of students from Asia and Africa, and the outrageous racism 
in English society, she remains faithful to her English mentors and English education. 

Fadwa Tuqan, who has written poetry in Arabic, a language that Ahmed would rather not hear 
of, has discovered her true identity as an Arab Palestinian woman during her short visit to 
England. Ahmed on the other hand, who is much younger than the Palestinian poet, and who has 
only English education and is not familiar with classical Arabic literature or heritage, which 
she dismisses as the heritage of middle-class men, has embraced her Egyptian spoken dialect 

and English as part of her true identity.^ The journey to England has led Tuqan to assert her 
Arabness, but led Ahmed to assert that classical Arabic/or Modern Standard Arabic is 
colonialism (Ahmed 282-283). 

Tuqan met English landlords, old men and women, some of their offspring at Christmas, one 
obscure English painter, and very few Oxford students at a party. Ahmed met mainly English 
intellectuals at Cambridge University and English teachers in Egypt when her country was still 
considered a colony of England. Tuqan read English newspapers and a few books and articles, 
listened to radio and watched television. Ahmed lived in England, did her undergraduate and 
graduate degrees there. For her, England was not a foreign country, but more like a home. 
Tuqan’s first mentor was her brother Ibrahim, a famous Palestinian poet. Ahmed’s mentors 
were all English. Some of them were steeped in Christianity. Tuqan hardly knew anything 
about her society. Her parents were strict with her. She was also a weak woman, who could 
not challenge her parents’, or brothers’ authority. Nevertheless she was able to learn about her 
people’s history and literature from books with the help of one of her brothers until she was 
able later on to liberate herself and assert herself as a poet and a memoir writer. Ahmed hardly 
knew anything about Egypt although she lived in Cairo and Alexandria. Her parents were 
certainly not as strict as Tuqan’s parents. But she went to an English school. She spoke English 
or French at home. Her nanny was a foreign woman, a Catholic Croat from Yugoslavia. Her 
friends were Italians, or Egyptian Jews with foreign passports, or Christians, who also 
preferred to go to missionary and foreign schools (Ahmed 53-66; 173-175). Certainly there 
were many Egyptians going at the time to public schools. They learned different things, mainly 
about the language and history of their own country, but also about the history and language of 
other people. Not all of them turned out to be hopeless creatures. On the contrary, some 
excelled in spite of the fact that they went to schools with less resources than missionary and 
foreign schools. Many of them too grew up to be nationalists and humanists at the same time. 
Arab nationalism did not push them to be intolerant of other ethnic groups or religions. 

In short, colonialism destroys the very fabric of human beings. It makes them hate their 
oppressor, but at the same time admire him and yearn to ape him in every possible way. Only 



rare individuals manage to emerge from their terrible ordeal unscathed. 


Ill 

It was the first time I travel by myself outside of the Arab countries. My previous and only trip to Europe, which included 
Holland, Sweden, then Russia and China, was part of an official Jordanian delegation to the Peace Conference held in 
Stockholm in the year 1956. Some members of our delegation took care of our passports at various airports. I had nothing to 
worry about. I was well taken care of by others. 

But now at Heathrow airport there was no one waiting for me. My cousin, Faruq, was spending his holidays in Austria. I 
knew that the landlady with whom I was going to live in Oxford had an empty room for me. Her address was in my 
handbag. Everything was going to be fine (Tuqan 170-171). 

In 1962 when Fadwa was probably 45 years old, she left Nablus for England on her own. 
This was the first time in her life, as she told us in her memoirs, that she was independent and 
had to take care of her self. Her first impression about England comes horn Heathrow airport 
and its employees: 

At Heathrow fantastic order facilitates people’s business quietly and awesomely. There is no chaos here, no one pushing or 
pulling. Hundreds of travelers are coming from around the world, from developed and underdeveloped countries. They are 
waiting in lines. Each is waiting his turn to present his passport. The order here imposes itself. Quietness prevails the hall as 
if you are in a Buddhist temple. The employees who are in charge of letting you in the country simply move their eyes 
between your passport and your face. They ask you a few questions about your reasons for coming to England, how long 
you intend to stay there and how much money you have on you. Then your passport will be given back to you and you 
simply enter the country” (Tuqan 171). 

The image of England here as a law and order abiding country seems to be very idealistic, 
even holy. Everything runs smoothly. The immigration, custom, information desk, hotel 
bookings and taxi stands. Even the driver, who is described as silent as Abu al-Hawl, or the 
Sphinx, seems to be very professional and formal. He keeps to himself. It is not only the 
freedom that this foreign visitor is suddenly experiencing that makes her exalted and happy, but 
it is also this image of ‘civilized’ England with its “clean, wide streets” (Tuqan 171), its 
professionalism and its law and order. 

Half an hour or a bit more London became apparent to my eyes. Its squares, gardens, fountains, buildings, window shops, 
cars, motor cycles, red double-decker buses and the crowd. Plenty of people around, lights, colors. Everything tells you how 
exciting life would be here in the evening. I felt a strange illumination within me. Happiness that I have no words to 
describe. As if a hidden hand pushed an invisible electric button in my depths, so my soul lit up with a light I have never 
known before. A mystic light that separates me from the past, rubs away the traces of roughness and cruelty from my heart, 
and makes me feel at peace with my self. Ah how beautiful the world is. I bless this life, Rambo said. Good-bye years of 
draught and depression, good-bye years of loss and perplexity (Tuqan 171-172). 

The room in the hotel was comfortable. On the following day and after breakfast, Fadwa 
walked for a while in the midst of the city in Piccadilly Square. Everything she saw thrilled 
her. The classical buildings, the young men and women sitting around the fountain. But she was 
specially fascinated by the young winged Eros, the statue of love, standing on its left leg while 
the other is hanging in the air. In his hand he has a bow and an arrow ready to fly. The traveler 
thought that she saw one face of London. Her ambition was, as she tells us, “to get to know 
London’s real soul” (Tuqan 172) in the future. 

It is understandable that a naive woman, who was secluded for many years in her childhood 
and youth and was never allowed to see the world on her own, also a woman whose brothers 



and male cousins held England in high esteem and attended its prestigious universities, would 
have a very favorable impression of England at the beginning of the encounter. It must be 
understood that although her father, brothers and male relatives have either fought against the 
British, or simply expressed their disapproval of the British policy in Palestine, nevertheless, 
their views of ‘cultural Britain’ were quite distinct and separate from that of Britain as a 
colonizer. In short, her family’s views of England and English life in general must have 
influenced her early perceptions of the Other and prevented her from seeing anything negative 
about the country, or its people. 

The taxi takes her to Paddington Station. From there she takes the train to Oxford and begins 
to immerse herself in happy daydreams. Her cousin Faruq has already painted for her a very 
favorable portrait of the city and the university. This portrait might be very false, but at least 
this is how this young man saw Oxford. In a letter dated October 8, 1961, Faruq told her: 

I am writing to you from the oldest university in the world. Today is Sunday. ... I hear the churches’ bells from early 
morning to dusk. I see the people of this city going to church carrying their bibles with them . . . hoping that peace will 
prevail. . . for they have suffered the calamity of wars two times in this century. No one wants to be rich. . . . All what they 
want is peace. 

The social life here at the university is beginning to swing. The semester will start on 13 October. Yesterday, Saturday, 7 
October I was invited to a reception at the residence of the president of my college. ... He and his wife . . . welcomed me. 
She is a graduate of Cambridge and very kind. We talked for almost a quarter of an hour. On the 21 of this month they have 
invited me to have lunch” (Tuqan 163). 

In a different part of the letter, Faruq tells her that she will live with him for as long as she 
wishes, then she can move whenever she likes to her landlady’s house. He assures her that 
“life in Oxford is very simple, much simpler than what we imagine in our country” and that 
“life is beautiful and can be void of headaches and annoyance” (Tuqan 164-165). 

Faruq’s life in Oxford seems to be full of work, but also lots of social parties and traveling in 
Europe. In a different letter dated 15/11/1961 he tells her proudly how he has been invited to 
the High Table in his college: 

I was the onfy student who was invited this year and last year to have a meal with my professors. This is a great honour 
here in Oxford. After we had our meal we moved to the professors’ room with its fantastic antique furniture. We drank 
sweet wine and ate walnut, bananas and other fruit under the light of candles. This normally takes place after dinner once a 
week on Tuesdays. I had discussions with my professors for two hours. Thanks God I was able to answer their questions, 
which some were rather naughty. . . . 

The Christmas holidays will begin on Friday 8 December for six weeks. I’ll go to Austria for skiing. Then I’ll visit 
Germany for a few days, then off to Paris. I did not tell anyone yet about this plan. But I’ll write soon to my father asking 
his permission as usual to travel I will also inform my uncle Qadri and my dear brother Sa’d. About 20 December I’ll 
receive the new Mercedes. I began already fixing its insurance (Tuqan 166). 

A third letter from Oxford gives us an idea about the family where Fadwa will eventually be 
living. The landlord teaches music at Oxford. He and his wife have three young children. The 
first two go to school. The youngest one goes to kindergarten in the morning only. The couple 

have an old house, but quite comfortable, outside of a town called Bambouri, [Banbury?] ^ 
which is about thirty kilometers from Oxford and not far from Stratford either (Tuqan 167- 
168). Fadwa is to pay 7 pounds and 7 shillings per week for room and board. But she has to do 
her washing on her own. 



Upon her arrival in Oxford, Fadwa remains with her cousin for ten days, or a little bit more. 
She visits with him the university and its various colleges and tours the green countryside. 
Everything seems to impress the new visitor: the architecture of the buildings, the old history 
of the colleges, Sir Jacob Epstein’s sculpture of Lazarus and one particular statue in New 
College where her cousin is studying. We learn that the statue had been erected in memory of 
some German students of the college, who were recalled during World War I to Germany in 
order to fight against the English, and eventually all got killed. For Fadwa that was the best 
expression of “the very soul of this ancient prestigious university” (Tuqan 176). 

Not only Oxford University was idealized in Fadwa’s views, but also its students and the 
inhabitants of the city and its surroundings. At a party that some colleagues of her cousin had 
organized one evening in their college, she was struck by their civility. They were more than 
thirty people, yet they whispered when they talked. There was no noise whatsoever. 
Nietzsche’s saying came back to her that “when man’s mind reaches a high level, he will have 
less desire to shout” (Tuqan 176). Her cousin’s explanation about the college system in 
Oxford, in contrast to other English universities, which are centralized, also impresses her a 
great deal. She concludes that students here have more possibilities to acquire knowledge. On 
the other hand, the English countryside fascinates her. There are trees everywhere. According 
to her judgment, people in England are very conscious about the preservation of trees. 
Whenever they cut one, another would spring up next to it (Tuqan 175). 

In contrast to Tuqan, one cannot but remember what other Arab visitor to Oxford and 
Cambridge has written in the 19th century. Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq (1804-1887), a learned 
Lebanese scholar and a sophisticated traveler, was hired to help a professor from Cambridge 
to translate the Bible into Arabic. He lived in Cambridge, but also traveled to Oxford and had 
immediate relationship with English scholars and common people alike. In his book, Al-Wasita 
Fi Ma’rifat Ahwal Malta Wa-Kashf Al-Mukhabba 'An Tamaddun Awruppa, al-Shidyaq 
seemed to be struck by the English concept of class distinction and social hierarchies. He 
thought that the students, both at Oxford and Cambridge were wealthy and arrogant. They were 
not interested in learning, but only in getting degrees from these institutions. Al-Shidyaq also 
criticized their English professors, who were, according to his observations, fond of tides and 
actively sought to hide behind them. Their knowledge of their subject matter was very limited, 
but they tried to deceive others to the contrary. Al-Shidyaq, for instance, cited the Orientalists 
who hardly understood Arabic, but nevertheless they claimed lots of knowledge and boasted of 

their achievements among their peers.^ 

Fadwa Tuqan was a naive onlooker. She lacked formal education and life experience. For 
this reason she was in awe of everything English. Oxford University represented the pinnacle 
of learning for her. She never doubted or questioned the opinion of her male cousin, Farurq. 
After all other males from her family were educated here as well. Also the facade of the old 
buildings had impressed her and made her think that whatever was impressive from the outside 
must be by necessity impressive from the inside. But gradually she began to discover new 
things about England, not necessarily its universities, and was forced to change or adjust some 
of her misconceptions about the English and their life. 



Fadwa’s stay with a recommended English family in a suburb of Banbury (which she spelled 
in Arabaic as Bodicote) was very positive. The couple treated their boarder very well. She 
was considered part of the family and taken on sightseeing tours during the weekend. One of 
the first towns to visit was Stratford on-Avon where Shakespeare was born. The Palestinian 
poet was very much moved, particularly when she stood in front of Shakespeare’s tomb. She 
thought that the town must change its name from Stratford to Shakespeare on-Avon. 

The landlord, whose last name is written only in Arabic and could be read in different ways 
(Vernich, Verneesh, Firnish, Ferneesh), used to take Fadwa along with him sometimes to 

Oxford. 17 He would go to work, and she would roam in the streets to discover the town. At 
noon she would get herself a sandwich and a cup of coffee, then she would visit one of the 
libraries and from there she would go to one of the parks if the weather was good. About four 
o’clock she would visit the Ashmolean Museum to spend one hour there. At five she would 
meet her landlord outside of the museum in order to be driven back home (Tuqan 181). 

But it is not only the English cultural centers that fascinated Fadwa. She was gready 
impressed by the English countryside and the English love for walking on Sundays. Her 
landlord with his two children, John aged 12 and Peter aged 10, would take her along on 
Sundays for long walks. The English countryside had thrilled her, and the endeavor of people 
there to preserve their forests and natural environment had impressed her a great deal. 

In order to help her lengthen her stay in England, the landlady provided her with information 
about two summer schools that took place in Oxford, one during July in Christ Church College 
at the university, and the other during August 1962 at a school. Both courses, however, were 
run by Saint Clare’s School in the city of Oxford. Fadwa decided to move to Oxford to take the 
summer courses and then join a school for a full year. She was very grateful to her English 
hosts, who treated her very well. Her landlord even drove her to Oxford to join the summer 
school there and live temporarily in the college. He did not leave her until he was sure that she 
found her room and that everything was well (Tuqan 181-182). 

Most of the students who attended the course, English as a foreign language, were very young. 
They came from Europe, Asia and Africa. But a few of them were older. In the dining room at 
Christ Church that evening, Fadwa was seated opposite to a middle-aged German teacher, who 
enrolled in the course to improve her English and to have a nice holiday in England. The two 
women became good friends. Fadwa was overwhelmed with the portraits of “great men who 
had pursued their education” there in the past ( Tuqan 183): Sir Philip Sidney, the poet and 
politician (1554-86), William Penn (1647-1728), the founder of the colony of Pennsylvania in 
the United States, the English politician, Sir Robert Peel (1788-1850), the British cleric, John 
Wesley (1703-91), the founder of Methodism, John Locke (1632-1704), the English 
philosopher, the British politician and prime minister four times, William Gladstone (1809- 
98), John Ruskin the English writer and critic (1819-1900), and Charles Dodgson, the writer 
and mathematician known as Lewis Carroll (1832-98), who wrote Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland. It never occurred to Fadwa, who was oppressed as a female in her country, to ask 
a simple question: Where are the great women of England? Were they ever accepted as 
students in Christ Church? On the contrary, she seemed to have been very impressed with what 



she actually had seen and heard. The college, she was told, had given England five prime 
ministers in one century, beside the many other great men, who had graduated from it 
throughout the years. It was founded by Cardinal Wolsey as Cardinal College in 1525, but was 
built by Henry VIII in 1546. Everything in it, the men’s portraits, the cathedral and Tom Tower, 
which pealed 101 times at 9:05 p. m every evening had emphasized for Fadwa the significance 
of history and tradition in English mind. 

The Palestinian poet began to interpret for herself and later to her Arab readers the English 
patterns of thinking and behavior. The result at times was questionable. The teacher in charge 
of the course, for instance, discovered on the first day that Fadwa had left the bacon on her 
plate at breakfast, and ate only the fried egg. While she was sipping her morning coffee the 
following day in the company of other students he came to her and said that he wanted to see 
her after breakfast. Not suspecting anything, Fadwa was very alarmed and thought that 
something very serious must have happened back home. When she went to see the teacher he 
told her that he noticed that she had not eaten the piece of bacon yesterday morning, and wanted 
to know whether she was a Muslim. Her interpretation of this incident is explained in the 
following passage: 

Since that day the piece of bacon disappeared from my plate at breakfast. The English have a strange consciousness of 
consumption. All the English. This is something we, Arabs, are hardly aware of. This is what I have noticed during my stay 
in England. Every thing is considered and accounted for, no matter how trivial it is from the financial point of view. The word 
‘waste’ is only found in the English dictionary. Practically it does not exist in their lives. The English woman would stand in 
the grocery store to ask for half a cucumber, one peach, one tomato, a quarter of a chicken. She does not buy more than 
what she needs (Tuqan 186). 

Fadwa never thought that the teacher in charge of her course might have been behaving 
courteously towards her as a Muslim He ordered the cook not to place a piece of bacon on her 
plate, not in order to save very little on the expenses, but in order to avoid offending a woman 
who may have considered bacon to be disgusting and forbidden to eat in her religion. Linking 
this particular incident to the concept of ‘thrift’ among the English in general and using it as a 
frame of reference in order to contrast the Arabs and English in terms of spending habits is 
rather questionable and unconvincing. 

It is noteworthy to mention, however, that the concept of thrift vis-a-vis waste, or rather 
generosity is one of the cliches that fill modern Arabic literature. Europeans, in general, are 
thought to be thrifty and stingy, in contrast to Arabs who are wasteful, and generous to others. 
The English woman, who buys ‘one peach’, or ‘a quarter of a chicken’ according to Fadwa is 
obviously not expecting others to share her meals. In England, theses social occasions are 
fixed in advance and limited in nature. But in the Arab world visitors are welcomed at any 
time. One has to be prepared to feed them as well. 

At any rate, Fadwa never emphasizes this negative aspect of English life. She mentions thrift 
in passing. The bacon incident, for instance, is touched upon briefly, and then forgotten. 
Everything that follows shows the English in very positive light. Characters such as the invalid 
principal of the school, who lost her legs during an air raid in 1941, is portrayed as a humanist 
whose goal in life is to bring nations together and work for peace. John Osborne (1929-94), 
the English playwright along with other angry men of his generation, is enthusiastically 



described by Fadwa. In the following passage the Palestinian poet begins to be aware of the 
diversity of views in her host country: 

For someone who grew up under the hateful shadow of British colonialism I was so surprised and so happy to discover that 
there were contemporary writers, poets, and artists who did not believe in imperialism and who made fun of the monarchy 
as a system. Dylan Thomas [1914-53], for instance, George Orwell [1903-50]. . . . All of those and others had hated the 
monarchy and imperialism and had entertained socialist views like the rest of their contemporaries (Tuqan 187). 

The third stage of Fadwa’s life in Oxford was to take place in Swan’s school. Now Fadwa is 
a boarder again, but this time with a 70 year-old English woman (Mrs. Vitham, Fitham?) who 

lives in Oxford. ^ Fadwa is to pay her two and a half pounds at the end of each week for the 
room She will be responsible for her meals and heating bill. 

The relationship between the old landlady and the middle-aged boarder seems to be very 
harmonious. The landlady asks Fadwa to fix her breakfast in the morning, cook her bacon and 
prepare her tea. Fadwa is very happy to do that. She even shops for the old woman, 
accompanies her on Sundays to church and attends concerts with her in the cathedral. Through 
her visits to church on Sunday she realizes that only old people in Oxford visit the place. When 
Fadwa remarks once to the old lady that the church is almost empty except for a few old 
people, the landlady answers: “This is the curse of materialistic civilization. Religion these 
days exists only in the church” (Tuqan 189). Fadwa’s observation is quite contrary to her 
cousin Faruq who wrote in an old letter to her that people in Oxford go to church on Sundays 
holding their Bibles with them The two different foreign perceptions show that even people 
from the same culture can see facts in opposing fashion: the educated male presenting the 
inhabitants of Oxford as pious and religious rushing to church on Sundays, while the less 
educated female portraying the inhabitants of the city as indifferent to religion and the church. 
Their judgment is made within months of each other where attitude to religion could not have 
possibly altered so drastically and quickly. 

Fadwa’s long-term friendship with the Swan’s family made England a very desirable country 
in the mind of the poet. She tells us in such a force about her love for England: “If England has 
become the center of my affection since that time it is only because of the people I have met 
and loved there” (Tuqan 191). After her return to Nablus, Mrs. Swan wrote and reminded her 
that she had a home in Oxford if she ever wanted to come back to England. During 1967 war 
when Israel annexed the West Bank of the Jordan River and Nablus, the city of Fadwa, Mrs. 
Swan wrote a long letter expressing her worries and sorrows. There is also Miss Morgan, one 
of her teachers at the school. She wrote her a letter in 1973 after she read some translations of 
Fadwa’s poems into English. For the Palestinian poet this English woman represented 
humanity in its best. Miss Morgan seemed to understand the pain that Fadwa and her people 
were going through. She was hopeful that better days would come soon. 

The point that Fadwa tries to make about the English people is that it is possible to become 
friends with them although it might take such a long time. But on the whole, the English to her 
mind, do not socialize with others, not even their neighbors. They don’t like to talk about 
themselves and thus one can not feel close to them The proverb which says “The house of the 
Englishman is his casde” (Tuqan 192) is very true, for no one is allowed to enter. Their love 



centers on their homes, gardens and dogs. When a person meets his neighbor he comments on 
the weather from behind the fence. Yet people in the countryside are friendlier. It is not true, 
she says that the English are not emotional or excitable. The whole matter is that they hide their 
feelings behind a mask. They are very disciplined in this regard. Perhaps, this goes back to 
historical and social reasons. However, Fadwa does not elaborate on these reasons. 

Other Arab writers have also dwelt on this issue, i.e., the possibility or impossibility of 
communication and friendship between Arabs and Europeans. But many of them reached the 
conclusion that it was not always possible to achieve friendship. The terms are defined and 
understood in different ways. Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq, for instance, the Lebanese Christian 
Maronite scholar who lived in Malta, England and France during the 19th century, and was 
accompanied by his Christian Syrian wife, assures us in his books al-Wasita fi Ma’rifat Ahwal 
Malta wa Kashf al-Mukhabba ‘an Funun Awruba (Getting to Know Malta and The Unveiling of 
the Hidden in European Life), that Europeans in general, do not care about strangers. Indeed 
they avoid them But they also do not care about their own neighbors. Each person is 
concerned with himself. 

Although Fadwa expresses her admiration for many things English, the whispering low voice, 
waiting in lines, not using car horns in the city, she seems to be embarrassed when lovers kiss 
in public. For her, love is something sacred. It takes place between two people behind doors. 
When she once expressed her objection to lovers’ behavior in England, her first landlord told 
her that it was much better to make love than war (Tuqan 194). His answer made her think for 
sometime. She was not sure whether it was better to suppress one’s sexuality and as a result to 
suffer from deviation, or to express one’s freedom in a sense that sex was no more a problem 
for either a person, or society. There was no easy answer. But her conclusion was similar to 
that of Kipling. The ‘Oriental mind’ [whatever that may mean] is not like the ‘Western mind’. 
The Orient has its different traditions, principles and values from those of the West. In short, 
East is East and West is West, and the two can never meet (Tuqan 194). 

Fadwa’s emphasis on differences between East and West, I and the Other, is restricted to this 
area of human behavior, i.e., enjoying sexual freedom and exhibiting one’s emotions in public 
places in contrast to controlling one’s sexual desires and enjoying love (presumably legal and 
permitted) in one’s home. Other concerns expressed by the poet, however, center on either the 
ignorance, or the indifference of the English, on the whole, to the outside world. To illustrate 
her point, Fadwa gives us the example of the English children she has met through her two host 
families. In a description of the new year 1963 spent at Mrs. Vitham’s niece in a suburb of 
Oxford, Fadwa relates the following: “After we had the turkey and the puddings, the children 
came to talk to me. The girl was 12 years old. The boy was 9. They asked me very strange 
questions: Do you have chairs in Arab countries? Do you sleep on mattresses? Do you drink 
water with glasses? I said to them: What do you think? And I remembered the similar questions 
posed by the Vernish’s family (Tuqan 195). From this seemingly innocent conversation, Fadwa 
comes to a general conclusion not only about the English, but about Westerners in general. 

The word Arab reflects nothing in the mind of Westerners but the images of the tent, the desert and the camel . . . The girl 

asked me to draw something for her in her notebook. ... I drew the picture of a house with a stairs and a garden. The 



mother saw the stairs and asked me if we actually knew what a stairs was. Isn’t it amazing that our image in the mind of 
the British is identical with tent and desert as if they had not colonized our country for many years. The only thing they know 
about us is polygamy. This is something I cannot justify (Tuqan 195). 

Fadwa then concludes her remarks about the English when she says: “The English, on the 
whole, are not interested in anything but British. There are very few specialists, but those 
average readers read only about England in their newspapers. This is a fact, which one of the 
teachers at Swan’s school has acknowledged when questioned by some European students in 
the classroom” (Tuqan 195). 

Other Arab writers have also written about the ignorance or indifference of English and 
Europeans to the Other. But they are not all as naive as Fadwa. Al-Shidyaq, for instance, did 
not go to England seeking knowledge. He was imparting knowledge on the English professor 
who hired him from Cambridge University in order to translate the Bible into Arabic. He 
observed, for instance, that in spite of the fact that the English go to church every Sunday and 
hear the names of countries and cities mentioned in the Bible they have no clue about 
geography. Once he was asked by an Englishman about his country of origin. When he 
answered that it was Syria, the Englishman was perplexed and did not know whether Syria 

was a big city.^ Had anyone asked Al-Shidyaq then whether the Arabs drank from glasses, or 
whether they slept on mattresses, he would have told them about the original source of these 
material goods that traveled to England and the rest of uncivilized Europe from the Middle 

East and Muslim Spain.^ But Fadwa was uneducated and found herself in the position of 
defending herself and country even in front of children and their uneducated English mothers. 

Fadwa’s image of highly civilized England began to crack, however, when she heard one of 
her teachers lecture on English poets of the First World War and chuckle on some poets’ 
excessive patriotism. She was very surprised. But then her confused interpretation was that 
England now was a much better place, because of this teacher and the new English generation. 
She tells us: “Perhaps the loss of Empire had changed the English people. The new generation 
mocks the term ‘Great Britain’, and is not arrogant like the generation between the wars which 
was educated in private schools and endeavored to produce politicians with no emotions” 
(Tuqan 194). 

The other crack in Fadwa’s idealistic perception of England came from reading English 
newspapers and listening to radio stations, or watching televisions. This time it was the image 
of the English woman. Fadwa, who was imprisoned most of her life, thought that English 
women were equal to men in everything. After all, women in England were allowed to vote 
long time ago and were considered equal citizens to men. But to her surprise, she discovered 
that women were still fighting for equal pay. Many parents preferred to spend their money on 
their boys by sending them to private schools, while girls were advised to look for husbands. 
There were also those who encouraged women to stay at home and be obedient to their 
husbands. These facts shocked the naive Palestinian poet. But the image of the submissive 
English woman was quickly balanced by that of the angry woman, who participated in 
demonstrations against nuclear weapons in Trafalgar Square. Fadwa expresses her deep 
admiration for the actress Vanessa Redgrave who participated in the demonstration in spite of 



the fact that she had to play on stage in Stratford that evening, and that she risked arrest, or 
imprisonment. The Palestinian poet happened to go to the theater that evening. She was 
fascinated by Redgrave and her looks and commented that after 1967 Redgrave became a real 
friend of the Palestinian people (Tuqan 197). 

One of Fadwa’s misconceptions about England was that the country had solved the problem 
of aging by providing nursing homes. But once she lived with Mrs. Vitham the 70 year-old 
woman and got to visit with her a friend in one of these homes, she realized that loneliness was 
a terrible thing facing old people. Newspaper reports about the topic also opened her eyes to 
the bleak situation of the elderly. Here in England as in other developed countries family ties 
are not strong enough. Old people are left alone. This is the exact opposite in underdeveloped 
countries, where the elderly are taken care of by their families. (Tuqan 199). 

The same concern is raised by many other Arab writers who visit England, or other European 
countries. It is not necessarily the elderly who are neglected in the West, but anyone who is 
weak, or sick. Isma’eel, the protagonist of Yahya Haqi’s Qindil Um Hashim, for instance, is 
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rebuked by his English girlfriend for wasting too much of his time with sick people/ 1 

In spite of these minor negative observations on the English and their lives, England remains 
in Fadwa’s mind a shining example of the freedom of speech. Here the newspapers can 
criticize even the Royal family. Writers can express their opinions freely on subjects, such as 
religion. Fadwa cites the example of an article by a certain bishop which states that God has 
become something of a hindrance in one’s life (Tuqan 198). She gives some details about the 
view of another participant in this debate. But she herself is clearly embarrassed about the 
whole thing. What surprises her is that no one has arrested the bishop, or imprisoned him No 
one has shut down the Observer newspaper for publishing such radical views on religion. 

Her brief encounter with a painter in an exhibition in Oxford has also made her aware of an 
England that loves nature and birds. The man is identified as A.G. One is not sure whether she 
has an affair with him She tells us that she has met him in an exhibition where he has two 
paintings. During the summer of 1962 she went on walks with him through the forest. He was 
knowledgeable about birds and English painters who painted them (Tuqan 202). He took her 
on certain occasions to London to visit Hyde Park, Tate Museum and other artistic monuments 
elsewhere (Tuqan 204-206). A.G., too, was her mentor, just like her other English teachers in 
Oxford. 

But in a poem entitied “A Jordanian Palestinian Woman in England” published in her 
anthology Amam al-bab al-mughlaq, or In Front of the Closed Door, and dedicated to A. 

Gascoigne, Fadwa reveals new things about her friend, the painter. His image here is not 
that of the mentor, but of the ignorant English person, who has no idea about geography, history, 
or contemporary political events. Fadwa, too, appears as a person who lacks confidence and is 
not sure whether she should tell an Englishman that she is Palestinian. The encounter begins 
with a statement about the weather, followed by an innocent question: 

‘A gloomy weather. Isn’t it? Our sky is always cloudy. 

Where are you from? Spain?’ 

‘No. I am from . . . from Jordan’ 



‘Excuse me. Jordan you said? I don’t understand.’ 
‘I am from Jerusalem. . . . ‘ 

‘Ah I know then. You are Jewish.’ 

‘As if he stabbed me with a knife’ 


My wounds were opened anew. 

And you, my friend, reminded me 

That I was from the land that was ripped apart 

That I belonged to people who were plugged from their roots 

And thrown away in the winds here and there 

They don’t belong anywhere 

They have no country. 


How would you ever know? 

Here the fog and the smog in your country 

envelop everything, hide the light 

Eyes see only what is meant 

for them to see (Tuqan, Diwan 411-413). 

It is very strange that Fadwa never mentioned this incident in her memoirs. She seemed to 
want to remember only happy moments with A.G. in England. The sudden death of one of her 
brothers in a plane accident in Beirut forced the poet to withdraw into herself and stop seeing 
her English friend. Previously Fadwa had wanted to spend a few weeks in London before 
returning home. One of her nephews who worked for Jordan in the United Nations had sent her 
some money towards her expenses in England. But she was very depressed and decided at the 
end of her school year in Oxford to return back to the Middle East. 

More than thirty years later and in an interview with the Palestinian writer, and film director, 
Liyana Badr, Tuqan referred again to this English friend/lover who came to see her often when 

she was in an Oxford hospital in 1970 suffering from a dislocated disk.2223 Elsewhere in the 
interview that was published in Cairo in 1996, Tuqan mentioned that the Englishman was 
married and had children, and that she was his second love. She also talked about his generous 
human nature and emphasized to her interviewer that the Englishman loved her for herself, and 
not because she was a poet. She was sure of that, because she hid the fact from him once they 
met (Tuqan, Zilal al-Kalimat, 49). 


IV 

In his book, The Wretched of the Earth, Frantz Fanon argues that 

Colonial domination, because it is total and tends to oversimplify, very soon manages to disrupt in spectacular fashion the 
cultural life of a conquered people. . . . 

Every effort is made to bring the colonized person to admit the inferiority of his culture which has been transformed into 
instinctive patterns of behavior. . . . 

Vis-a-vis this state of affairs, the native’s reactions are not unanimous, while the mass of the people maintain intact 
traditions which are completely different from those of the colonial situation. . . , the intellectual throws himself in frenzied 
fashion into the frantic acquisition of the culture of the occupying power and takes every opportunity of unfavorably 

criticizing his own national culture. . . 

Fanon’s statement is true to a certain extent when it is applied to the British occupation of 





Palestine from 1922 to 1948, the consequent Jewish colonization, the creation of the State of 
Israel on Palestinian soil, and the establishment of a new country, Jordan. During their 
mandate, the British not only created new political entities and bloody conflicts in the region, 
but also stirred havoc in the psyche of the conquered people. With their departure cultural 
colonialism lingered on for sometime, and the colonized intellectuals continued to look up to 
Britain as the main source of cultural nourishment. The masses might not have been affected to 
the extent that the elite were affected. Fadwa Tuqan’s family is a case in point. Her brothers, 
nephews and other relatives were nationalists, but were eager to acquire the language and 
culture of the colonizer. We do not have enough information about each one of them in order to 
ascertain to what extent their own psyche and their own selves were sheltered behind British 
culture. 

The only glaring example of the colonized intellectual in Fadwa’s memoirs is her cousin 
Faruq who is totally enchanted by his British education, and who seems to be, at least in his 
own views, quite integrated in the Oxford scene. But the contradictions in his behavior, i.e., 
what he likes to be, and what he is, are insurmountable. The Oxford educated Palestinian 
seems to cling to some strict family traditions. Although he is now free in Oxford and on his 
own away form any family supervision, he still intends to write to the elders of his immediate 
and extended family to get their permission to spend his Christmas holidays in Austria, France 
and Germany! Asking for such a permission may be a lip service to the tradition he left behind, 
but it could also be interpreted as a desire to cling to old customs and remember the values of 
his native country. 

In his ‘Preface 5 to The Wretched of the Earth Jean-Paul Sartre observes that “The European 
elite undertook to manufacture a native elite. They picked out promising adolescents; they 
branded them, as with a red-hot iron, with the principles of Western culture; they stuffed their 
mouths full with high-sounding phrases, grand glutinous words that stuck to the teeth. After a 
short stay in the mother country they were sent home, whitewashed. These walking lies had 

nothing left to say to their brothers; they only echoed.”^ 

In their turn, Sartre’s manufactured native elite undertook to create a new native elite, who 
gradually became too quite sympathetic to the former colonizing power. Fadwa Tuqan had 
come to England in 1962 with already preconceived ideas about the country and its people. 
She had adopted the views of some of the elite males in her family and admired England, its 
institutions and cultural traits even from a distance. Her early discovery of the British officer, 
who accepted bribe in the case of her imprisoned father in British Palestine, did not mar her 
perception of the English, or of Oxford University where the officer was educated. (Tuqan 
112-113). This was an isolated incident of a British citizen who was corrupt. Similarly, the 
English soldiers, who raided her home, as well as other Palestinian homes, at the end of 
September 1937 after the assassination of the British governor of al-Nasira and stole fadwa’s 
special pen among other things, remained isolated wild figures in her imagination. (Tuqan 
105-107). Their violation of the sanctity of her home and their theft did not seem to destroy the 
image of that glittering England that kept beckoning her to come to its shores. 

Neither did the Suez War in 1956 seem to have played any role in shaping another perception 



of this England and its people. There is no mention of the British, French and Israeli attack on 
Egypt in Fadwa’s memoirs. President Nasser’s nationalization of the Suez Canal and the 
subsequent British and French attack on Port Said was and still is a pivotal event in modern 
Arab history. But the secluded female poet seemed to have been oblivious to what was 
happening around her in the region. 

Although Fadwa referred fleetingly in her memoirs to the British occupation of Palestine and 
discussed openly, or discreedy the role played by Britain in creating a Jewish state on 
Palestinian soil, nevertheless England remained for her an old persistent dream and the peak of 
a civilization that she was desperately hoping to explore. 

But once fadwa lived in England, though for a short time, and got to know a few people, read 
the newspapers, listened to radio and watched television, her judgment on England had to go 
through some adjustment. Old perceived ideas had to be re-examined. Some were retained. 
Others were discarded. The process was not one sided. Not only England and the English had 
to be re-viewed with new eyes, but also the poet’s torn tormented self needed to be re-defined, 
re-identified and re-discovered. 

But no matter what she saw, read, or experienced England remained in Fadwa’s eyes a highly 
civilized country, where people whisper if they talk, wait in line and show respect for law and 
order. Cars never blow their horns. Forests are taken care of and preserved. Democracy is 
firmly established. People can write, or speak about the most controversial issues, such as 
religion, God and the Royal Family. There are no taboos. English educational institutions, 
represented by Oxford, are the ultimate places of learning and progress. Oxford graduates 
prominent people who eventually become prime ministers of England, or founders of colonies 
in America, or philosophers, poets and writers. The university has even built a monument to 
commemorate the names of its German students who died fighting against England. Teachers in 
English schools dare to criticize their own history and politicians. Emancipated women, 
represented by Vanesa Redgrave, take the meaning of ‘citizen’ quite seriously and demonstrate 
against the threat of nuclear war expressing their opinion openly not fearing the police, or any 
authority. Writers, too, vent their anger against everything oppressive. Their plays are staged in 
London. People go to see these controversial productions. Writers even make fun of the 
monarchy and imperialism Freedom is everywhere in England. Lovers kiss in the streets and 
parks. Something that Fadwa finds fascinating although embarrassing. 

The few blemishes that the Palestinian poet finds with England are negligible, nevertheless 
significant. English women, in particular, seemed to her at first quite liberated and equal to 
men, but then she discovered that they had a long way to go in their struggle for equality. Thrift, 
indifference to what goes on outside of England, ignorance of other nations, sending old people 
away to be taken care of by strangers in public, or private institutions, and the difficulty of 
having long and lasting relationship between people, all seemed to Fadwa to be common traits 
among the English. Yet these deficiencies are never highlighted in her memoirs. The 
Palestinian poet remains passionately in love with England and an admirer of many things 
English. 

Even at the height of her political awareness many years later when her town, Nablus, came 



under Israeli occupation, Fadwa Tuqan continued to be only mildly critical of anything English. 
In her sequel memoirs, The More Difficult Journey (al-Rihla al-As’ab), published in 1993, in 
which she recounts the brutal Israeli occupation of her people, she mentions her meeting with 
David Pryce-Jones, an English journalist and expresses her inability to understand what he has 
written about her in his book, The Face of Defeat. The journalist who has very little 
understanding of the crucial and shameful role of his country in creating Israel and the 
Palestinian-Jewish conflict and hardly any sympathy for the Palestinians as victims of 
aggression wrote of Fadwa: 

A poet, she is among the best-known of Arab intellectuals, a petite woman with a precise soft voice and expressive eyes. 

She has been to Russia and China. She calls herself a nationalist and a socialist. . . . 

She gave readings on the West Bank, including the publicized passage about her desire to eat the livers of Jews. . . . 

[Fadwa had borrowed this notion from Bialik, a Jewish Zionist poet, who wrote about his desire to drink the blood of his 

enemies]. . . . 

Primitive as hatred is, it must have an outlet, it must be able to cope with the voice asking, ‘what’s the use?’ With no outlet, 

hatred is impotent, it dribbles away into self-hatred or else grows into a form of curiosity about the enemy who can arouse 

JC. 

such feelings in us. And that in turn engenders self-pity and admiration, even love, for the enemy. 

Fadwa Tuqan translated what the biased British journalist said about her and her people into 
Arabic, incorporated the above-passage in her memoirs, Al-Rihla al-As’ab and commented 
briefly: “I am unable to understand this analysis of my hatred towards an occupier who 

invaded my country and made me a slave. 7 

Yet in spite of her naive attitude to politics in general, and her soft standing vis-a-vis England 
and whatever English, Fadwa Tuqan remains a considerable power to be reckoned with. 
Unlike many colonized writers and intellectuals in Asia and Africa, she has escaped 
marginalization and servitude, for she, at least, possesses her own language. Speaking about 
the black predicament, Frantz Fanon observes that “A man who has a language consequendy 
possesses the world expressed and implied by that language. . . . Mastery of language affords 

remarkable power.”^ For this reason Fadwa Tuqan is able to speak to the Palestinian and 
Arab masses. She has no need to be translated into Arabic as in the case of Fatima Mernissi, 
the Moroccan sociologist, or Leila Ahmed, the newly born Muslim Egyptian. Arabic has 
empowered Fadwa Tuqan with a mode of resistance. It has also helped her in her perilous 
journey to discover Self and Other. 


V 

In ancient times, heroes traveled to the underworld before they dreamt of seeing heaven. Their 
journeys always led to some kind of discovery of Self and Other. Odysseus had to endure 
harrowing experiences before he was able to return to his home and be re-united with his wife, 
Penelope and his son, Telemakhos, in Ithaka after twenty years of exile. Aneas, too, made his 
traditional voyage into Hades in the sixth book of Virgil’s Aneid. The result was a partial 
understanding of his mission in the world. 

Muhammad’s journey to hell and heaven in the seventh century, which originated in a brief 
verse in the Quran, had ignited the imagination of Muslims throughout history. Fantastic 



legends were created and embellished with rich details, many of which had been borrowed 
much later by Dante in his Divine Comedy in the fourteenth century. Abu al-’Ala’al-Ma’arri’s 
Risalat al-Ghufran, a narrative poem written by a blind Syrian poet in the eleventh century also 
dealt with a journey to hell and heaven where poets and writers reveled all night long, or 
withered in their agony. Muhyi-al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi, the Arab Spanish mystic of the twelfth 
century, had also written a mystical allegory on the ascension of man to heaven in his work al- 
Futuhat al-Makkiya. Two travelers, one a theologian, the other is a rationalist philosopher set 
out on the path that will lead them towards God. Farid al-Din al-Attar’s Mantiq al-Tayr, 
translated into English as The Conference of the Birds, a long narrative poem composed by a 
Persian mystical poet in the twelfth century described the arduous journey of the hundred of 
birds to the abode of the divine King. In short, all these journeys, whether actual or imaginary, 
had helped the travelers understand something about themselves and others and eventually led 
to some discoveries. 

“Mystics of every race and creed have described the progress of the spiritual life as a 
journey or a pilgrimage. . . . The Sufi, who sets out to seek God calls himself a ‘traveller’ 
(salik); he advances by slow ‘stages’ (maqamat) along a ‘path’ (tariqat) to the goal of union 

with Reality (fana fi’l-Haqq).”^ The Sufi passes seven stages before he journeys in the Real, 
by the Real to the Real and becomes himself a Reality. He should experience whatever states it 
pleases God to bestow upon him, otherwise he will never become a ‘knower’ and will never 

realize that knowledge, knower and known are One.^0 

In the nineteenth century, Joseph Conrad’s Heart of Darkness is interpreted as a descent into 
hell, an exploration of the unconscious hidden self and a painful discovery of the Other. But 
above all, it is the discovery of colonialism and the political and social injustices committed 
by Europeans in the Congo. 

No matter what the motives of the traveler are, or how long the journey is, the consequences 
are significant, at least to the person who undertakes the voyage. W.H.Auden wrote: “For us 
the voyage signifies the exploration of the self and the world, of potential essences. Nothing 
happens to us, we survive, and we are the same people at the end as at the beginning except 

that we know ourselves and others better.”^ 

Tuqan’s Mountainous Journey Difficult Journey represents the spiritual and intellectual 
progress of a poet. It is not a descent into hell, but an ascent to heaven. Her initial guide was 
her cousin, Faruq, an Anglophile. But later on, English landlords, teachers and finally a painter 
were her real mentors. She had to turn to them as a child would turn to its father. Most of them 
were men. Nablus, or most specifically her big traditional house was the lower depth of hell. 
The young woman found herself lost in the midst of an extended family. Al-Shaykha, the old 
woman who controlled both men and women in the household was akin to the guard of the 
gates of hell. Some of the men were not unlike the living Lucifer. Here women were damned 
and condemned to death in life. They were not able to choose between good and evil. An 
atmosphere of pervading gloom hung in the air. Fadwa did not need to descend into the 
underworld in order to discover herself. She was already living there, a shadow among other 



shadows. 

The ascent to England was a necessary journey. The poet had to find a temporary relief from 
trouble, to be free and independent, but also to learn more about England and its culture. A 
change of country, even for a short time, opens new horizons and offers fresh perspectives on 
life. 

In England Fadwa discovered happiness and freedom Being alone with no guards watching 
her slightest movements had helped her make the journey to the depths of her soul. Now, for the 
first time in her life, she was able to choose for herself. The shadow that lived once in Nablus 
among other shadows was transformed into a human being, who was very much alive. 

In her introduction to Dante’s Paradise, Barbara Reynolds argues that: 

The Dante who has been down to the uttermost depths of Hell and has climbed the Mount of Purgatory, to behold on its 
summit the wonder and enchantment of the Earthly Paradise, is no more prepared, after all these tremendous and unique 
experiences, than we should be ourselves for what he finds in Heaven. He is bewildered by his ascent from earth and totally 
at a loss to describe how he enters the Moon. ... he momentarily loses his wits and has to turn for reassurance, as a child 
runs to its mother; .... wonder, fear, amazement, and, at one point, even reprehensible curiosity characterize his state of 
mind. ... As he mounts ever higher through the circling spheres and beyond them to the still centre of infinity which is the 
abode of God, his vision strengthens and he grows in understanding and love. ... He is. . . most personally and intimately 
himself. . . . 

on 

Dante’s progress through Heaven [is] one of the most fascinating and enigmatic autobiographies ever written. 

Ironically, England, which served as Dante’s Heaven to a naive poet like Fadwa Tuqan, had 
played in the past an important role in helping create Israel in 1948 and consequendy was 
responsible, though indirectly, for the dispersion of her people, the Palestinians, around the 
globe. Fadwa might not have read Dante, But she would have certainly come across Muslim 
mystics who wrote extensively on the progress of their spiritual life as a journey, or a 
pilgrimage. But her ultimate goal differed from theirs. In her case, there is no doubt that the 
‘mother country,’ imperial England, had restored her youth and vigor. The journey from 
Nablus, the arid wasteland, where no tree grows, to London, then Oxford, where vegetation is 
abundant and forests are preserved, represents the progress from death to life. But now the 
traveler has been strengthened, and the journey back home is no more the journey to the 
wasteland. There is incredible zeal to be born. Armed with her language, Arabic, which no 
colonial power was able to rob her from it, Fadwa Tuqan returned to Nablus, moved out of the 
family home, had her own place by the year 1965 and planted trees in its garden. 
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Chapter Four 

The Fascination of an Egyptian Intellectual with 

Europe: 

1 

Taha Husayn and France 


Egypt does not belong to the East, but to Europe and the West. Culturally, the Egyptians must work together with 
Europeans. 

2 

—Taha Elusayn. Mustaqbal al-Thaqafa 


I 

In a lecture delivered by Taha Husayn in 1950 in the French city of Nice on the occasion of 
establishing the Chair of Muhammad ‘Ali at the Mediterranean University Center, Husayn 
spoke about the relationship between Egypt and France since Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt in 
1798, and how this relationship had developed until it became a kind of scientific cooperation 

in the middle of the twentieth century.^ Husayn was at the time the Education Minister of 
Egypt. In his lecture, he emphasized the scientific and intellectual superiority of the French, 
their intelligence on one hand, and the diligent execution by the Egyptians of French plans on 
the other. According to him, it was Napoleon who managed to wake up Egypt horn her long 
sleep. Unlike other colonial powers, Husayn claims, France “is not satisfied with occupying a 
country militarily. The French have always kept an open mind. They wish to learn about others 
for their own interest, but also to teach those whom they occupy” (Husayn’s lecture, 49). 
Husayn enumerates the cultural deeds of the French during their two-year occupation of Egypt 
and their subsequent return to the country as individual advisors after the collapse of 
Napoleon’s empire in 1815. He refers, for instance, to the foundation of the Institut de L’Egypte 
and to the many French scholars who have rediscovered for the Egyptians a neglected and 
forgotten history: The linguist Jean-Fran^ois Champollion (1790-1832) deciphered the 
hieroglyphic language; Auguste Mariette (1821-1881) discovered Memphis tombs and helped 
establish the Egyptian museum; Gaston Maspero (1846-1916) discovered the Sphinx and 
published many books on the antiquities in ancient Egypt. Ferdinand de Lesseps (1805-1894) 
made the Suez Canal a reality and so on. 

Although Husayn’s lecture was meant to further strengthen the cultural and technological ties 
between Egypt and France at the time, it revealed the political naivete and shortsightedness of 
the lecturer. France was not always an honest broker in its dealing with Egypt as Husayn 
claimed. It is worth mentioning, for instance, that on the 17th of November 1869, twenty years 
before Husayn was born, the Suez Canal, which had been constructed under the supervision of 



the Frenchman Ferdinand de Lesseps, was officially opened. It is estimated that 1.5 million 
Egyptians worked on the project. In 1875 the Egyptian government was forced to sell its shares 
in the canal to the British. Egypt was in effect bankrupt. The ‘peaceful cooperation’ between 
France and Egypt resulted in nothing but disaster. Indeed this French marvel brought a new 
invasion to Egypt on the 29th of October 1956 when France, England and Israel attacked Egypt 
following President Nasser’s nationalizabon of the Canal. 

So how did Taha Husayn form this very positive image of France and its people? Why was he 
shocked when the French government deviated horn a path he thought was ‘noble’? Husayn’s 
perception of Europe, but particularly of France, is mainly derived from his encounter with a 
few European orientalists at the Egyptian University, later known as Cairo University, his stay 
in Montpellier, then Paris between 1915-1919 as a student, his marriage to a French woman 
who was his reader, and his subsequent visits to France until his death on October 28, 1973. 
But before dealing with Husayn’s relationship with the French it is imperative to know 
something about the man, his background and the socio-political period during which he lived. 
This will help explain to a great extent the reasons for his admiration for France and everything 
French. 


II 

In 1926-27 the first volume of Husayn’s autobiography, Al-Ayyam (The Days) was serialized 

in al-Hilal, and later appeared in a book form.^ The text was dictated in nine days during a 
vacation in a small French town called Haute-Savoie. It covers horn 1889 the year Husayn 
was born in a village in Upper Egypt to the fall of 1902 when he leaves for Cairo to study 
religion at al-Azhar. It is worth mentioning that when Husayn published the first volume of his 
autobiography he was already an established professor of Arabic literature at the Egyptian 
University. Many things were troubling him. He was harassed in Egypt for publishing a 
controversial book on pre-Islamic poetry and was attacked in the parliament and by the press. 
On the other hand, his daughter Aminah was now nine years old and had no idea about her 
father’s past. She never knew what hunger, or poverty meant. She was born in France when her 
father was still working on his doctorate. Then she grew up in Cairo when her father was a 
famous professor and chair of the department of Arabic. It was imperative for the father to 

speak to the child and tell her about his wretched childhood and humble beginning.^ In a 
poignant passage, which concludes the first volume of the memoir, Husayn acknowledges his 
debt to his French wife: “Ah my daughter. If you ask me how this person has become 
acceptable to other people’s eyes, and how he has been able to provide for you and your 
brother a good life. . . I won’t be able to answer you. But there is another person who could. . . 
. Do you know who she is? It is this angel who is standing near your bed. . . . She changed my 
life. I was desperate and became happy. I was poor and became rich. . . . You and I owe this 
angel a great deal (Husayn 147). 

The narrator of Al-Ayyam does not use the first person ‘I’ in describing his childhood, rather 
the third person ‘he.’ and ‘our friend.’^ We gather that the child is blind and lives in an 



Egyptian village on the bank of the Nile. Cold, heat, people’s movements, or voices, kettles 
boiling in the kitchen, women filling their jars with water are all highlighted. The only 
recollection of the lithe boy who was able to see at birth, but due to ignorance and neglect 
became blind, was the maize fence outside of his house and the distant canal. He is very 
sensitive and enjoys listening to the village poet and folks singer. But he resents the fact that he 
is treated as a thing, not as a human being. He has a wild imagination. He believes in 
superstitions and is afraid of darkness and evil spirits. Blindness restricts his movements and 
that hurts him a great deal. He is very self-conscious and is afraid to be ridiculed. That is why 
he never likes to eat in the presence of other people fearing that he might mess himself. Many 
years later, his French wife convinces him to change his habit. The narrator tells us that the 
lithe boy has an inquisitive nature and likes to experiment. Also he has a very strong 
personality and strong will. His early role models are two folks heroes, Antarah, the black- 
Arab poet of sixth century Arabia, and al-Zahir Baibars, the 13th century one-eyed slave turned 
ruler who defeated the French Crusaders and stopped the Mongols from attacking Cairo in 
1260. Both men have a very humble beginning, but their achievements have guaranteed them 
eternal fame. The boy’s early education in the village centers on the oral heritage sung by the 
folk’s poet. Then it concentrates on the Quran taught by a wretched master in a traditional 
religious school. Memorization of the Quran becomes the goal. Eventually, grammar is studied 
and memorized through a long classical Arabic poem 
One should remember that Britain was the colonial power in Egypt at that time. There is no 
evidence in Husayn’s text that education, or health in this Egyptian village has improved. On 
the contrary, the villagers seem to have been oblivious to the modern world. Children’s 
mortality rate is high. People practiced magic and believed in superstitions. Ignorant sheiks 
became mentors in religious schools. Barbers performed the jobs of physicians. In a poignant 
passage Husayn tells us how his four-year-old little sister died, and how he became blind: 

The feast was approaching. The little girl was suddenly quiet. No one noticed her. Children in villages and towns of the 
provinces are usually neglected, particularly when the family is large and mothers have plenty of work. In those villages and 
towns of the provinces women have a criminal philosophy. . . A child complains of something. His mother hardly listens to 
him. And what child who does not complain? It is believed that only a day and a night will pass, then the child will become 
better. If his mother takes care of him she either feels contempt towards the doctor, or is ignorant of his existence. She 
relies on this criminal knowledge, the knowledge of women. . . . This is how our boy has lost his sight. He was afflicted by 
ophthalmia, but neglected for a few days. Then the barber was called in. He gave him something that made him blind. This 
is also how his little sister lost her life. . . . (Husayn 118). 

Death visited the family again when an elder brother died of cholera in August 1902. The 
eighteen-year-old youth had already been accepted as a student in the medical school in Cairo 
for the beginning of the academic year. In order to become familiar with his future profession 
as a physician, the young man volunteered to work with the town’s doctor when the epidemic 
broke out. But he himself became sick and soon died. The effect of the young man’s death on 
his little blind brother, in particular, was horrific. 

We don’t know anything about the boy’s sexual drive. But the meeting with a child/wife at one 
point indicates some stirring in the boy. She is the wife of the agricultural inspector who 
teaches him how to recite the Quran. The inspector is in his forties, while his wife is not more 



than sixteen years old. The teen-age boy makes a point of visiting the inspector’s house before 
class is scheduled in order to talk to the young wife. In his childhood too he had once 
befriended a little blind girl in the religious school. But beyond that we hardly have any 
information about his contact with the opposite sex in his village. 

It is obvious horn early childhood that Husayn has accepted the values of his family and 
society vis-a-vis women. Crying is only for girls, never for boys; Egyptian women in the 
villages do not like silence. They continuously talk. But at a later stage in his life Husayn will 
become the champion of women’s education and will open the doors of Egyptian schools to 
young girls. 

Husayn’s family is patriarchal, religious and hospitable. There are eleven boys and two girls. 
The father, an early authority figure in the text, is the only breadwinner. He works in the sugar 
factory as a guard. The mother is pious and works at home. There are always visitors and 
sometimes numerous sufis, who come from distant regions and stay with the family for a while. 
Everyone is happy to have them around and feels blessed to be in their presence. Like his 
parents other villagers are also pious, although at times their religion has hardly anything to do 
with rational Islam. They are very hospitable regardless of their meager means. Learning is 
quite significant in their lives although they themselves are semi literate. They value education 
and respect learned men. But we know that their ignorance is the main reason for Husayn’s 
blindness. Yet we do not discern any bitterness against them in the text. The narrator seems to 
appreciate their kindness towards him. For Husayn’s family and the rest of the villagers, the 
blind boy is a blessing horn heaven. Every body treats him kindly and encourages him to 
succeed in life. The narrator depicts a fascinating landscape of his childhood. Although his 
family is more prominent than other families in the village, it seems to embody many of the 
cherished Islamic and Arabic values, such as hospitality to one’s kin and strangers alike, the 
firm belief in equality of all human beings, and the deep respect for learning and learned 
scholars. This will probably explain later on why Husayn’s parents open their hearts to an 
educated French Catholic woman who becomes the wife of their son and treat her 
affectionately as one of their own, or why Taha Husayn himself becomes so revered, 
particularly in his village. 

The second volume of Al-Ayyam was written in the summer of 1939 when Taha Husayn was 
on a holiday in Vic-sur-Cere in France and feeling quite wretched. He was being harassed in 
Egypt and was determined to escape from everything. This time the book is addressed to his 
son who was on his way to study in Paris. It was imperative for the father to speak to his son 
and make him aware of an aspect of Egyptian life which had vanished. “When you are tired 
from studying,” Husayn wrote at the end of his memoir, “when you find difficulties in learning 
Latin and Greek, then you may wish to have a short break and listen to what I have to say” 
(Husayn 379). The book covers the life of Husayn in Cairo from the end of 1902 till 1906. We 
get to know about his humble room, which he shares with his elder brother who is also 
studying at al-Azhar, and about the poor, but vibrant neighborhood. Young women in this part 
of the city are hardly seen. It is a man’s world. The life in the countryside seems brighter in 
comparison to the poverty and wretched condition in the city slums. Education at Al-Azhar is 



not much better than the traditional religious school in the village. The reformer, Sheikh 
Muhammad Abduh, seems to be the only hope of a possible change. But he is facing lots of 
opposition. Husayn attends the last two lectures of this prominent figure who soon dies in 
1905. The other teachers seem to be backward and authoritarian. This will explain at a later 
stage why Taha Husayn becomes fascinated with western educated professors whether they are 
Egyptians, or Europeans. The young man is suddenly introduced to new courses at a modern 
university. He is allowed to express his own views and to criticize his own mentors. 

The third volume of the autobiography was published in 1972 when Taha Husayn was eighty- 
three years old. It covers from 1906 to 1919. It is not clear when and where did he write the 

book, or why he kept silent for such a long time/ The third volume addresses neither his 
daughter, nor his son. It describes his life at the modern Egyptian University, his studies in 
Montpellier and Paris, his return to Alexandria and Cairo. The book concludes with a semi- 
philosophical chapter about the advantages or disadvantages of being involved in politics as 
an intellectual. Husayn reflects on his political dealings during those troubled years of 
Egyptian history and ends his book with a verse borrowed from a classical Arab poet asserting 
his total independence and freedom vis-a-vis authority of any kind. (Husayn 690). 

As a student in the Egyptian University Taha Husayn experiences a different Egypt that he has 
not known to exist before neither in his village, nor at al-Azhar. Here he makes contact with 
Westernized Egyptians for the first time in his life. He also gets to meet highly educated 
women, such as the Egyptian Nabawiyya Musa (1886-1951), and the Lebanese-Palestinian 
Mayy Ziyadah (1886-1941). His first encounter with European professors takes place here. 
This preliminary stage of his life prepares him for his journey to France. 

There are four Orientalists that Taha Husayn comes in contact with at the Egyptian University. 
It is interesting to note the reaction of this Azharite to these learned European men. First he is 
fascinated to hear the Italian professor Carlo Nallino talk to his Egyptian students in their 
language and teach them literary history and Umayyad poetry. Santillana’s Tunisian dialect also 
intrigues him The orientalist teaches the history of Islamic philosophy and translation. A third 
professor, Miluni, also teaches in Arabic. His subject is the history of the ancient Near East, 
but he talks about new things that the young man has never heard of before: Babylon, the 
Assyrians and many more. A fourth professor, Littmann is a German. He teaches different 
Semitic languages and compares them to Arabic (Husayn, 446-447). The young Azherite is 
thrilled to take his professor Santillana once with him to attend a class at al-Azhar and to make 
him see for himself what kind of instruction the poor religious Egyptian students are getting. 
When Taha Husayn attempts to argue with his professor, sheik Salim al-Bishri in class, he gets 
rebuffed and silenced. A student in this old institution is supposed to listen and accept what he 
is being taught. But as Hausayn tries to say something his European professor touches his 
shoulder telling him softly in a Tunisian dialect: ‘don’t say anything. He’ll beat you up!’ 
(Husayn, 448). It is fair to say that due to their kindness and encouragement, Husayn’s 
orientalist professors have always appeared, not only in his memoir, but also in his other 
writings, as a shining example of scholarship and generosity. They have come to represent in 
his mind many orientalists around the world. Other Egyptians do certainly not share this view. 



Husayn himself tells us that one student used to make fun of him and of other students from al- 
Azhar for being fascinated by whatever the orientalist professors say in class. The unnamed 
student relegates this fascination to sheer ignorance and impoverished milieu. Later we will 
see that a growing number of Arab scholars come to criticize Husayn for having accepted 
everything the orientalists said about Arabic literature and culture without the slightest 
hesitation. Some people even go to the extent of accusing Husayn of plagiarizing orientalist 

theories and re-writing them in Arabic.^ 

It is important then to remember that a highly intelligent young man, who was the first Ph.D. 
student to graduate from the Egyptian University in May 1914 and to write a thesis on Abu 
al-’Ala’ al-Ma’arri , a blind poet from Syria and one of the most important literary figures in 
Arabic literature, will travel to a troubled France in the midst of the outbreak of World War I. 
But one must never forget that this intelligent and ambitious young man is also a blind poor 
villager who has a limited and conservative education in a country that is occupied by Britain 
since September 1882. 

We have no idea about his relationship with women prior to his departure. During his life in 
the village and at al-Azhar, he lives in a man’s world. As a single and educated man he has 
very little to do with women villagers whose main task is to take care of the men and children 
of their own families. They are illiterate, superstitious and talkative. On the other hand, al- 
Azhar, though in the city, is a religious institution only for men. There is no opportunity, 
particularly for a blind man to meet women outside of its gates. But once Husayn studies at the 
Egyptian University in Cairo he has a chance to be introduced to a new type of women very 
different from those in the village. However, he does not tell us whether he has slept with a 
woman prior to his journey to France, or how he has gratified his sexual desires in Egypt. 

Because of the war, Husayn’s departure is postponed. Then he is sent to Montpellier on the 
14th of November (Husayn, 521). The exact year is not mentioned in the text; but textual 
analysis indicates that it is likely to be 1914. Other secondary sources give different dates. 
Husayn travels to France wearing his Azharite robes, but he changes them into Western clothes 

once he is on the ship (Husayn, 523).^ In Montpellier and during the month of May he meets 

Susan, his French reader and falls in love with her.^ But he is summoned back to Egypt in 
September. The relationship continues to flourish, and the couple exchange letters. When Taha 
Husayn returns to France, but this time to Paris to study at the Sorbonne in December 1915, he 
meets again his French reader who has moved with her family to Paris. On 9 August 1917 they 
get married. 


Ill 

Why did Taha Husayn, along with other young Egyptian men of his generation dream of going 
to France and not to England in order to study? After all, England was the colonial master of 

Egypt for seventy-two years . 11 It occupied the country in September 1882 and only in June 
1955 that British troops did leave Egyptian soil. Usually a colonized person dreams of going to 



the metropolis of his colonizer. But in the case of Egypt the situation is more complicated. The 
French had invaded the country under Napoleon Bonaparte in 1798, but stayed only for a short 
time. When Muhammad Ali the appointee of the Ottomans became the Governor of Egypt in 
1805 he pursued a close relationship with the French and sent many Egyptians to study in 
Paris. Educational ties with France were strengthened and continued to grow. Then the 
construction of the Suez Canal began in 1859 under the supervision of the Frenchman 
Ferdinand de Fesseps, and by November 1869 there was an official opening. For the English, 
the Canal was very crucial for their fleet to reach colonies in India and other parts of Asia. 
Negotiations between the two colonial powers resulted in the French conceding Egypt to 
England. Thus began the English domination of Egyptian life. But the French influence lingered 
much longer. At a later stage many Egyptians began to think that in order to punish England as a 
colonizer and to put pressure on it to leave Egypt it would be better to send their best students 
to its rival France. In this spirit, Sheik ‘Abd al-’Aziz Jaweesh, a prominent member of the 
National Party which opposed English colonialism, opened an evening school near Al-Azhar 
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to teach Egyptians French. Taha Husayn went to this school and befriended the man who 
eventually encouraged him to go to France to study. 

It was Sheik ‘ Abd al-’Aziz Jaweesh who put in his head this idea of going to Europe, but to France in particular. . . . The 
strange thing is that this idea soon became part of his life. ... He saw it as a reality. . . . Even stranger yet, the young man 
would speak about his journey to Europe as if it was really happening .... During the summer he would tell his brothers and 
sisters that he was going soon to Europe and would tease his sisters by saying that he would spend many years there and 
would have a French wife, an educated woman, not ignorant like them, living in luxury unlike their rough life. His sisters 
would giggle when they hear him say that. They might even make his parents laugh as well But the young man would tell 
his sisters: ‘Go ahead laugh today, but you will see what will happen tomorrow’ (Husayn 473-4). 

In his French lecture in 1950 in the city of Nice, Taha Husayn describes a long and 
established cultural relationship between Egypt and France. His description will partiy explain 
to us why Egyptians have kept going to Paris to study and not to London, or Oxford. “It is 
obvious” he says, “that Egypt has received its modern education system from France. But after 
England’s occupation of Egypt the English tried to destroy French education in the country by 
all means. They failed. I have noticed that an Egyptian student who never learnt a word of 
French in school, once he gets the English baccalaureate he goes to learn French” (Husayn in al 
Kitab al-Tadhkari, 56-57). 

One critic observed that the majority of Egyptian intellectuals who spoke enthusiastically 
about European culture and favored Paris and the French education were all born in the 
countryside: Rifa’a al-Tahtawi (1801-1873) fromTahta, translated the French constitution and 
wrote favorably about France and the French in his book Takhlis al-Ibriz Fi Talkhis Bariz; 
Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfaluti (1876-1924) from Manfalut, introduced European romanticism and 
translated many French books into Arabic; ‘Abbas Mahmud al-’Aqqad (1889-1964) wrote 
extensively on European literature, but particularly English and German; Ahmad al-Sawi 
Muhammad described to us Paris the city of light, the last two men are from Aswan; Mustafa 
‘Abd al-Raziq and Taha Husayn from al-Minya. Only Twafiq al-Hakim (1898-1987) comes 

from Alexandria.-^ it is important to remember that these men, although they were fascinated 



by Europe and particularly France, had a solid Arabic education, and wrote above all in 
Arabic. In his memoir Husayn points out to his reader that if it were not for his Arabic Islamic 
education and his enlightened Egyptian professors he would have been swept off his feet by 
European culture. Speaking of these great men he argues that “they have given his Egyptian 
Arab personality a chance to grow and to stand in the face of this torrential knowledge flowing 
from the orientalists—a torrent that was strong enough to change this young man and annihilate 
him completely into European learning” (Husayn, 453). True it was his enlightened Egyptian 
professors who helped him keep his balance between east and west, but I believe his semi¬ 
illiterate parents who made him go to the Quranic School and to al-Azhar had also played a 
similar role. Without those conservative institutions Taha Husayn would not have known the 
significance of Arabic as a language in his life and would have had lots of trouble knowing 
who he was. 


IV 

What did France mean to a blind and poor Egyptian man who had no intimate relationship with 
the other sex and was very hungry for knowledge? His life in the traditional part of Cairo was 
both materially and intellectually impoverished. Transported to the city of Montpellier during 
the First World War the blind man is instandy aware of the differences between his new abode 
and his previous life in Egypt. In Cairo he went hungry most of the time. When he ate it was 
practically the same thing: bread and dark honey. But now in Montpellier various meals were 
carried to his room during the day. The servants and the hotel owner always insisted that he 
should eat more than what he did. Although he and his brother had to share very little money 
their life in Montpellier was much easier than in Cairo. At the university Husayn would learn 
new things every day. His French would improve. He would even begin to learn Latin. He was 
also introduced to the method of writing and reading for the blind. But he always preferred 
listening to someone. 

The sudden appearance of the ‘sweet voice’ that read for him the poetry of Racine among 
other texts, first in Montpellier, then in Paris, changed his life forever. This voice would 
accompany him for fifty-six years. “He felt he was born again. Since he heard that voice he 
never knew despair anymore. It was on the 18th of May of that year that he fell in love with life 
like no other time. . . . The voice accompanied him day and night” (Husayn 541-2). Susan 
whom we hardly know anything about, not even her last name, preferred to live in the shadow 
of her future husband. Did she actually get a degree from the Sorbonne? Did she work at all in 
Egypt? What did she do with her education? Did she put it only in the service of her blind 
husband and two children? Husayn always acknowledged his debt to her, but never told her 
real story. “No one made me love reading books but my wife. She made it easy for me to get to 
know foreign languages. My wife is more important to me than any other book except the Quran 
and the Bible” (quoted by al-Mallakh 17-18). 

In his memoir Husayn described in detail how he dictated his doctoral thesis, and how she 
wrote it down and corrected his French (Husayn 609). But beyond that we don’t know anything 
about this remarkable woman who seemed to have chosen to annihilate her self into his. Even 



when she herself wrote a book entitled Avec Toi after his death she was never in the center. 
Why would she marry him? Her family objected at the beginning. “What?” They asked. 

You wish to marry a foreigner? A blind man? And above all a Moslem? No doubt you’re gone mad! Perhaps it was 
madness, but I have chosen a wonderful life. Chosen? Who knows? A dear friend said to me one day: ‘You were meant to 
perform this task.’ Another friend told me not that long ago-do you remember Marie?-‘You have Med your life to the 
brim’. Yes. It is true I have filled my life to the brim. He once told me: ‘perhaps it is more than love which is between us.’ 
As far as I am concerned there was this great thing: pride and the belief that there was nothing to be ashamed of, that there 
was no suspicious, ugly, or degenerate thought which could degrade or hurt the person with whom I shared my life. . . . 

I had to struggle, of course, because of my decision [to marry Taha]. I was supported by an uncle whom I admired a great 
deal He was a priest. He visited us to get to know Taha. Wandered with him alone in the fields of the Pyrenees for two 
hours. Upon his return he told me: ‘don’t be afraid. Go ahead and do what you wish to do. In the company of this man you 
could talk forever and soar to a higher sphere. But he would always surpass you (Susan Husayn 16-17). 

Susan did not represent all French women. Although she began her relationship with Taha as 
a paid reader she was very special and different. Moving to Paris at the end of 1915 Husayn 
came in contact with other women who contrasted sharply with his future wife. Paris as such 
did not make an impression on him at that time due to his blindness and poverty. He did not go 
anywhere. His world was very narrow. He knew his room in the hotel where he lived in the 
Latin Quarter and his way to the Sorbonne. A woman whom he paid took him to the university 
and brought him back. Sometime she was kind; at other times she scolded him Often she would 
not utter a word. She would give him her arm and simply walk with him, as if she was pulling 
a thing, not a human being. On occasions, she would say she could not come to see him and 
would send another woman in her place. But the new woman was very talkative and made him 
quite insane (Husayn, 577-8). Yet he knew he could never be an independent person. He had to 
be patient with other people. 

His French professors too were not all-very kind. One of them made fun of his students who 
did not write well. He once gave him back his assignment and said to him sharply: 
“superficial. Doesn’t even deserve any comment” (Husayn, 583)-a remark which Husayn 
would never forget in his life-. No wonder why Husayn would cry at the beginning of his stay 
in Paris that 

He was a stranger wherever he went. A stranger in Egypt and in foreign lands. It was because of this hateful veil that 
separated him from the outside world since he was a cMd. He would hear people’s voices; he would feel people’s 
movement, but he could not see them, nor could he comprehend what was beyond these voices, or movements. He was a 
stranger in his native country and in France (Husayn, 594). 

But this estrangement from the world at large would eventually lessen. Susan, the kind and 
courageous French woman would play the role of his eyes and would change his wretchedness 
into happiness and his darkness into light. Even Paris would assume a different form in his 
mind. Its bookstores, theaters, museums all beckon the blind man. At a later stage when Husayn 
had more money and came back to Paris as a distinguished visitor he professed that it was the 
city that he did not like to leave. In it his mind and heart were both nourished. He described 
himself as a city lover, but as Paris lover in particular. (Husayn, Fi al-Sayf, 92). 

Speaking to the French in France is quite different from speaking to them in Egypt, Husayn 
tells us. Perhaps this is normal, he thinks. People assume two different characters, one at home 
where they behave naturally and the other in exile where they are forced to put on masks and 



behave according to their own interests (Husayn, Fi al-Sayf, 77). 

In Egypt, Husayn categorizes the French as either those who despise the Egyptians, or those 
who flatter them. There is hardly anyone who shows himself as he is. But in France the French 
who cannot visit Egypt, or have no special interest in the country are quite different. They are 
“candid, at times too candid. They exaggerate in everything, but not when they work. They are 
fond of contradictions ” (Husayn, Fi al-Sayf, 78). In their practical life they are “moderate, 
closer to conservatism than radicalism, even when they are radicals in politics” (Husayn, Fi 
al-Sayf, 78-79). “When the Frenchman speaks he is more angry at his daily life, at the period 
in which he lives. . . . angry at the government, at the parliament . . . because nothing is 
working properly, and because France is losing its excellent position in the world. He is angry 
at the republic, but does not wish the emperor, or the king to return to power, He hates 
socialism, feels pity towards communism If you ask him what he wants he will tell you a lot, 
but you will not understand what he really wants. All what you get is that he is unhappy and 
uncertain. . . . But in his daily life he is content, performs his job always complaining, and pays 
his taxes with lots of anger against the government and the treasury” (Husayn, Fi al-Sayf, 79). 
In short, the French are full of contradictions. “They hate war more than anyone else. Yet they 
are the first one to go to war when they are called. ... It takes some time for a foreigner to 
understand them” (Husayn, Fi al-Sayf, 80). 


V 

Husayn’s fascination with France is not only due to Susan, the French woman who helped him 
become the leading intellectual in Egypt and gave him emotional stability in his daily life. 
There are many things about France that fascinated Husayn, such as the importance of 
education and culture in the country at large, the freedom of expression, the separation between 
religion and learning, the useful social work performed by the clergy, the dedication of 
scholars to their research, the generosity of wealthy men and women towards universities and 
educational projects, the emphasis on learning foreign languages and the attractiveness of a city 
like Paris which embodies everything that one wishes to have in one’s life. Of course, it was 
through the eyes of Susan that Taha Husayn saw the French landscape. She was the one who 
read books and newspapers to him She was the one who accompanied him to theaters and 
interpreted France and French life to him Contrasting his Egypt through his own limited 
experiences there with this glittering France the result was quite obvious. Everything seemed 
to be superior in France. There was not the slightest questioning of an educational system 
which might be put in the service of the French empire and its colonial projects. Also, that 
other France which invaded countries in North Africa and Syria, bombed their inhabitants and 
attempted to eliminate Arabic replacing it with French, particularly in Algeria, was no where 
to be seen in Husayn’s early writings. For Husayn, learning and politics are almost separate 
domains. “Scholars too, like other people are subject to national passion,” he writes. “The 
difference between them and the masses, however, is that they attempt to reason. They hate to 
sacrifice knowledge for the sake of politics. But they hardly succeed” (Husayn, Usbu’ Fi 
Beljika in Min Ba’id, 74). 



In his book Min Ba’id, or (From A Distance), a collection of essays mostly written in the 

twenties, Husayn depicts France as the place of learning and learned men.^ He praises, for 
instance, men and women who have donated millions of French franks to the University of 
Paris and contrasts them with the wealthy people in Egypt who don’t understand the value of 
their wealth and refuse to put it in the service of the common good. Speaking of the Egyptian 
University, which was founded not long time ago, he scolds the rich and shows their lack of 
support to worthy projects. According to him, the war did not harm Egypt, but it did inflict lots 
of harm on France and its social structure. Yet the French were more determined than ever to 
encourage learning and learned men (Husayn, Min Ba’id, 42-47). On a different note, Husayn 
compares the scholars of al-Azhar with the clergy in France and the rest of Europe. The first 
don’t know any foreign language; their education is very narrow, while the second are highly 
educated and fluent in many languages. There is emphasis on Greek literature in France. In 
contrast, the Egyptians are totally ignorant of this branch of knowledge. Everything seems to be 
changing in Egypt except education. Egyptians do not know their own ancient history. The task 
is left for Europeans to re-discover it for them But to mention England’s role as a colonizer in 
discovering this history is particularly hurtful. Husayn is quite indignant when one scholar 
praises the English achievements in Egypt in an international conference; but he knows quite 
well that the Egyptians themselves did not discover the tomb of Tutankh Amon. He explains his 
indignation as follows: “I was depressed to hear praise being heaped on England. But I was 
very much under the influence of politics than I was an objective scholar” (Taha Husayn, 
“Usbu’ fi Beljika”, in Min Ba’id, 100). 

On a certain occasion he criticizes orientalists for erring at times in understanding Arabic and 
thus suggesting false theories. Speaking about a lecture delivered by Louis Massignon Husayn 
argues that “ in spite of their understanding of Arabic many orientalists like Massignon still 
make mistakes and on the basis of these mistakes they build their useless theories” (Husayn, 
“Usbu’ Fi Beljika” in Min Ba’id, 87). But these critical remarks are fleeting. The dominant 
tone is that of admiration and respect. Husayn’s enthusiasm about the ordinary French citizen 
cannot be rivaled. Recording his memories of the barber of one of the ships, which carried him 
to France, he enthusiastically invites people to travel on board only to talk to this interesting 
man. The barber is conversant in politics. He analyses France foreign policy with Germany, 
England, Syria, Algeria and compares and contrasts French and English colonialism (Husayn, 
“Fi al-Safina” in Min Ba’id, 18-19). Husayn does not exacdy tell us what the barber says. All 
we gather is that he is full of admiration for this ordinary French citizen who is very much 
unlike barbers in Egypt. But the ultimate feeling of reverence is reserved for the French 
educational institutes, such as the Sorbonne and the College de France. For Husayn, there is 
nothing like these institutes in Europe, or America (Husayn, “Paris” in Min Ba’id, 133-4). 
Many francophones will repeat these claims and adopt French civilization as their own without 
the slightest criticism But in the interesting case of Husayn mental colonialism did not rob him 
off his language. He continued to write in classical Arabic and be close to his Islamic sources 

although his private library, as one critic tells us, did not have a single Arabic book.-^ On the 
positive side, Husayn’s French education made him question his heritage and sharpen his 



critical ability. But on the negative side, it made him turn a blind eye to the many faults of the 
civilization that tried to cancel him out as a colonized and liquidate his culture. 

In a fascinating study entided Adib (A Writer), Husayn describes the destruction of an 
Egyptian intellectual in France. The book depicts a portrait of a highly intelligent man from the 

countryside and his troubled life in Paris.^ Here the traditional perception of France as a 
country of sin and temptation is thoroughly explored. Wealthy Egyptians went to Paris, wasted 
their fortune in one summer then came back bankrupt. Students neglected their work and spent 
their time with women. Husayn’s ugly friend even divorced his wife before leaving for France 
knowing quite well he would not be able to be loyal to her, but also to be able to get a 
scholarship horn the Egyptian University which insisted that students must be single. In 
Marseilles, he fell in love with the first French servant in his hotel. Even after moving to Paris 
he continued to have an affair with her, but she ended up ruining him. In a letter to Husayn back 
in Cairo, the writer with no name summed up the differences between Egypt and France as 
follows: “Go to the pyramid. You will notice the light air. Know that life in Egypt is like living 
inside the pyramid, but the life in Paris is like when you get outside (Husayn, Adib, 151). 
During the First World War, many Egyptian students left Paris, but the nameless friend 
remained in the city. He wrote to Husayn who was already in Montpellier: “You do not need a 
Fernanda unless you want to be ruined like me. There are many Fernandas around in every 
hotel, every city, and every milieu. Be careful not to fall in their traps as I did” (Husayn, Adib, 
166). The nameless man, though a genius of some sort, became crazy at the end of the book. 

Not many people appreciated Adib. In an interview a journalist asked Husayn about his 
favorite book. He cited Adib as the book he liked best, but that critics did not care for it. In 
Adib, he said, “I described many personal things in my life. ... I talked about my journey to 
Europe. . . . There is nothing imagined in this book. It is a collection of facts” (Quoted by 

Kayyali 58). ^ 

Husayn was quite lucky that he did not end up with an adventurous Fernanda, but with a 
French Catholic woman who helped him become a leading intellectual. Yet the nagging 
question remains. Who is this woman who preferred to live in Taha Husayn’s shadow? He 
never wrote about her in detail, except that she was a good wife and a mother, and that she was 
his reader and intellectual companion. 

Sami al-Kayyali gives us a glimpse of this foreign woman who was loving, but also very 
protective. In 1932 Husayn had just left the hospital after having a minor operation. Kayyali, a 
Syrian critic, who was on a visit to Cairo and a friend of Husayn, went to visit him in his 
house. This is how he describes the encounter with Susan: “She received me with some hidden 
annoyance. But because she knew how much I loved him she allowed me to see him after some 
hesitation. She whispered in my ear not to stay long. . . (Kayyali 99). But Husayn was happy to 
see his friend and wanted to keep him longer. “I apologized to Madame Husayn and told her it 
was not my fault I stayed long. She said good-bye, quite annoyed, having that Parisian worried 
smile on her face. She went back to blame him. And who knows? Perhaps she slammed the 
door that day in the face of all his visitors, friends, colleagues and students. Perhaps even in 
the face of his own relatives.” 



This is a very revealing passage. Only an Arab can understand the cultural comment here on 

the gulf that separates people in their attitude towards the treatment of a sick person. ^ The 
French, symbolized by Susan Husayn, believe firmly that the sick person must be left alone in 
order to rest and recover. Kayyali, on the other hand symbolizes Arabs, who believe that the 
presence of family and friends is essential if the sick person is to recover quickly. Emotional 
support is something vital in Arab culture. 

One does not know how much Husayn was under his wife’s influence in other areas. She 
refers to him as a difficult person in her memoir, but she does not elaborate. “He was not 
always temperate, on the contrary, but that is another matter” (Susan Husayn 17). 

On a different occasion Husayn is quite careful not to express his opinion clearly regarding 
differences in social life between France and Egypt. An important French scholar who worked 
in Egypt once complained to Husayn about his administrative work, and how it prevented him 
from pursuing his research. He went on to say that “in winter, scholars in Egypt immerse 
themselves in social life during most of the week. They waste their time and efforts. During the 
day they have to earn their living, and in the evening they socialize within their circle” (Husayn 
“Khatarat Nafs” in Min Ba’id, 272). The French scholar assured Husayn that in France people 
do not disturb each other, and that “if the professors at the Sorbonne, or College de France 
were to go to parties every night their universities would not have been the thinking brain and 
the throbbing heart of France” (Husayn, Khatarat Nafs”, in Min Ba’id, 274). Husayn sees the 
matter differendy. According to him, some French scholars and writers socialize too and are 
the center of attention. There is no harm in that, especially that there are many of them in 
France, but in Egypt they can be counted on the fingers. People need to have them around 
although it is tough on the scholars themselves. 

Socialization is an important aspect of Arab life much more than in Europe. One does not 
have to be a professor at the Sorbonne in order to feel the urge to be alone. Unlike Arabs in 
general, Europeans prefer to be alone most of the time. Socialization is rigidly regulated and 
restricted. It is not clear whether Susan has succeeded at times in minimizing socialization in 
her family’s life. During her absence in France in the twenties with her two children, Husayn 
wrote her many letters. “He promised me many things he would not be able to fulfill,” she 
wrote in her book. “He said we would make less unexpected visits to others-ah those 
disturbing useless visits most of the time that prevented him from work. . . . We were never 
able to control our private life as we wished” (Susan Husayn 49). 

Egyptian social life is quite different from that of the French, although the French in 
comparison to other Western Europeans socialize more frequently. But of course, one 
understands Susan’s concerns. Taha was not an ordinary man. Everybody who was somebody, 
but also who was nobody, wanted to visit him. She must have been weary of the many visitors 
who came to see him from around the world. She wrote in her memoir that it was impossible 
for her to remember all the names of writers, journalists, musicians, archeologists, diplomats, 
actors, painters and doctors who just stopped by. Some travelers even made a mandatory stop 
at his home in their itinerary (Susan Husayn 126, 128). 

There were other hidden clashes between cultures in Husayn’s life. Although Husayn was not 



well to do at the beginning of his career, he, as an Egyptian, felt obliged not only to socialize 
with his male friends in cafes, but also to pay for them. It is interesting however, to see that he 
had to write to Susan about this in his letters. “I have 3 pounds till the end of the month. But 
unfortunately, I go to the cafe. . . for a glass of lemon, or a cup of coffee. I am not alone. My 
friends. . . think I am rich. Frequendy I pay for them. But I am spending less. Don’t worry. I’ll 
go less to the cafe from now on” (Susan Husayn 47). Paying for one’s friend, even when you 
are poor is one of the cherished values in Arab societies. Pragmatism has no place in this 
matter. Money is not important. Husayn seems to have remained faithful to these basic Arab 
values. 

To marry a foreigner is not an easy question. Susan’s parents told her so. Husayn himself 

wrote against mixed marriages before he met Susan. ^ The sheiks at al-Azhar continuously 

attacked such a marriage. Yet the couple had a good life for many years. Tenderness and 
understanding prevailed. 

But did France and French policies in the Middle East and North Africa disturb the 
relationship between the couple? Husayn did not seem to be aware or concerned in his early 
life with what was happening outside of Egypt. It is only after the fall of the monarchy and the 
advent of the Egyptian revolution that many Egyptians came to see their fate linked to the rest 
of the Arab world. Husayn’s wife too was quite oblivious to what was happening in Syria and 
North Africa. Publishing her memoir in 1979 when the political landscape of the Middle East 
had changed she wrote briefly about the trauma of the Second World War and her own anxiety 
at the fall of Paris. She worked as a volunteer with other French women to sew clothing for the 
soldiers of the allies. De Gaulle was in British controlled Egypt in 1941. He spoke at the 
American University of Cairo. Taha who was associated with the radio station of Free France 
received him (Susan Husayn 137-146). It was only when Egypt itself was attacked by the 
French along with the English and the Israelis that Susan stated her position clearly. “I must 
speak unfortunately about the Suez. I was torn apart. For someone who loved her country and 
felt obliged to say that France had no right to do what she did, was painful and difficult to 
accept. Egyptians did not change their attitude towards me. I did not hear one hostile word. . . . 
I was hurt and felt awful to have trusted my country-a trust which was always and will remain 
absolute” (Susan Husayn 191). Only then that her husband returned his medal to the French 
government, something that hurt her a great deal. She also referred in passing to the dismissal 
of the Sultan of Morocco by the French and the rejection of the French colonial power of her 
husband’s proposal to establish a center for Islamic studies in Algiers. The six-day war in 
1967 and the war of 1973 were also mentioned. An old interview with her husband in 
November 1945 conducted by Image du Monde was quoted. Husayn once said: “The war had 
ended with an atomic bomb, but left a time bomb in Palestine” (Susan Husayn 259). Beyond 
that Susan’s memoirs hardly touch on any burning political issue in the region where she lived 
most of her life. Her book is full of personal and colorful memories. There are numerous 
meetings with distinguished French writers, European intellectuals, kings, queens and 
diplomats. She and her husband had met them all. 

The most amazing thing though that Susan did not seem to have learned modern standard 



Arabic although she lived in Egypt for such a long time. She never read her husband’s books in 
their original language. Yet she was a student of other classical languages in France. What did 
the couple speak at home? French? Egyptian colloquial? Nothing is clear. 

But there is no doubt that Susan meant everything to Taha Husayn. He loved her and depended 
on her in everything. “Without you I feel I am really blind,” he wrote to her once. Or “I am 
worthless without you” (Susan Husayn 93, 43). She too came to love him Egypt did not make 
her happy all the time, but she loved Egypt and defended it against its enemies. Her pride in 
what her husband had achieved was enormous. On his deathbed she learnt that he was awarded 
the prize of human rights from the United Nations. While she was enthused, he felt nothing. 
“What is the importance of all that?” he whispered. Later on he would tell her that there were 
people who wished to harm him “All people?” she asked “Yes,” he answered. “Even me?” 
she was hurt. “No. Not you.” .... “What a stupid idea!” he then retorted “Is it possible to 
make a blind man the captain of a ship?” (Susan Husayn 11-12). 

Through Susan’s eyes Taha Husayn saw not only France but also the world at large. If it were 
not for his humble beginnings in an Egyptian village, his religious learning at al-Azhar and his 
acute mind he would have been swept off his feet. The encounter between cultures here was 
not always negative. On the contrary it was very productive and fascinating to probe. A good 
human being, in this case happened to be a French and Catholic woman, was instrumental in 
helping a blind Egyptian Muslim man fulfill himself in life. Was their marriage preordained? 
“You had to perform this task,” a dear friend told her once. Or “You have filled your life to the 
brim,” another friend observed. “It is more than love between us,” Taha also said to her many 
times. Husayn might have entertained certain colonized perceptions of France and French 
culture, but his solid grounding in Arabic and Islamic studies had helped him forge a new path 
for himself and other Egyptian intellectuals. He knew who he was and where he belonged. 

NOTES 

1. Aversion of this chapter has appeared in Arab Quarterly. VoL 28, No. 1 (Winter 2006): 13-32. 

2. Taha Husayn, Mustaqbal al-Thaqafa Fi Misr (Cairo: Matba’at al Ma’arif, n.d. Preface, 1938). Note that what Husayn 
means by the East are China, Japan and other countries in the Far East. He argues that the ancient Egyptians have extensive 
relationships mostly with the Greeks, the people of the Near East and the whole Mediterranean basin. Christianity and later 
Islam have come into close contact with Greek philosophy. Moslems have transmitted Greek knowledge to Europe. For Husayn, 
Kipling’s famous phrase that “East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet” does not apply to Egypt. 
Egyptians should never feel different from Europeans. “Egypt was always part of Europe”. 26. Note that the translation into 
English is mine. 

In an article entitled “Mustaqbal al-Thaqafa Ila Ayn,” Hasan Hanafi observed that Taha Husayn was a victim of European 
orientalism and racial theories which were prevalent in France during the first half of the 20th century. See Al-Kitab al-Tidhkari: 
Fi Itar al-Ihtifal Bimurur Tis’een ‘Ama ‘Ala Insha’ Jami’at al-Qahira, Ihtifal Kulliyat al-Adab Bidhikra Taha Husayn (Cairo, 
1998), 65-96. Cf. the article written by Sati’ al-Hisri in al-Risala, 11/7/1939 in which he also attacks Husayn. Quoted in Taha 
Husayn Fi Ma’arikihi al-Adabiyya (His Literary Battles) by Samih Karim (Cairo: Egyptian Radio and Television Series, 1974), 
115-121. 

3. See Taha Husayn, “Bina’ Misr al-Haditha”, or “Building the Modern Egypt” trans. from the French by Hamid Tahir in Al- 
Kitab al-Tidhkari, vol 1 (Cairo: 1998), 43-62. Further references to the lecture are cited in the text in parenthesis. The 
translation into English is mine. 

4. For the three volumes of al-Ayyam, I have used the e d i t ion of Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani, Beirut, 1973 in Al-Majmu’a al- 
Kamila. All references to the three books are cited in the text in parenthesis. The translation into English is mine. Readers who 



do not know Arabic could consult Taha Hussein, The Days: His Autobiography in Three Parts, trans. E.H. Paxton, Hilary 
Wayment and Kenneth Cragg (Cairo: The American University in Cairo Press, 1997). 

5. Note that Benjamin Franklin who began writing his autobiography in the summer of 1771 when he was on a short holiday in 
England wished to address his royalist son and the governor of New Jersey at the beginning of his book. Both father and son 
were drifting from each other. Franklin felt that he had to speak to his son and remind him of their humble origin. (Consult 
Franklin’s Autobiography, eds. J. A. Leo & P. M. ZalL New York: Norton, 1986). Similarly, Taha Husayn who began writing his 
autobiography during one summer when he was on a short holiday in France wished to tell his little privileged daughter about his 
wretched past. But unlike Franklin he concluded the first volume of his autobiography by speaking directly to Aminah, his nine- 
year-old child. 

6. In his book, Taha Husayn Wa Athar al-Thaqafa al-Faransiyya Fi Adabih (The Influence of French Culture on his Writing), 
Father Kamal Qulta claimed that Husayn was influenced by The Confessions of Jean Jacque Rousseau when he wrote his 
menoir. Rousseau also used the third person in his narration. (Cairo: Dar al-Ma’arif Bimasr, 1973), 191-195. 

7. Sami al-Kayyali mentioned in his book, Ma’a Taha Husayn, or With Taha Husayn, that in December 1965 President Nasser 
of Egypt had awarded Husayn the Nile Medal for his achievements. Husayn was interviewed afterwards by al-Ahram 
newspaper. He mentioned among other things that he still had to dictate his third volume of al-Ayyam. Unfortunately, Kayyali 
does not give the exact date of the interview. See Kayyali’s book (Cairo: Dar al-Ma’arif, 1973), 199. 

8. See for instance Anwar al-Jundi, Taha Husayn: Hayatuh wa-Fikruh fi Meezan al-Islam (Cairo: Dar al-’Ulum liltiba’ah, 
1976). Al-Jundi attacks Husayn and describes him as someone totally under the control of a foreign wife and foreign scholars. 
He quotes many Egyptian scholars who are antagonistic to Husayn for different reasons. His conclusion is that Husayn has 
served the French and their interests in Egypt. Cf. Mahmud Tarshuna, “Surat Taha Husayn fi mir’at khusumih” (How Tuha 
Husayn’s Opponents See Him) in Mi’awiyat Taha Husayn: Waqa’i’ nadwat bayt al-hikma biqartaja, 1990 (Tunis: Al-Majma’ al- 
Tunisi lil’ulum wa al-adab wa al-funun, 1993), 57-93. 

9. For a highly emotional description of this event consult Taha Husayn’s booklet, Fi al-Sayf, or In The Summer, (Cairo: 
Matba’at al-Ma’arif, 1939), 24-28. Husayn tells us that his Azharite clothes have been given to a woman friend of his brother in 
France. He would have liked to keep them as a souvenir. At the beginning he hated his Western attire and felt uncomfortable. 
And for a week he regretted very much having changed his clothes. See 24-25. Subsequent references to Husayn’s Fi al-Sayf 
will be cited in the text in parenthesis. All translation into English is mine. 

10. Husayn mentions the 18th of May as a special date in his life. See al-Ayyam, voL 3, 542. But in her book Avec Toi, Susan 
Husayn gives the date of her first meeting with her future husband as May 12, 1915 and says that the couple have always 
celebrated this day. See Ma’ak (With You), trans. from the French into Arabic by Badr al-Din ‘ Arudki (Cairo: Dar al-Ma’arif, 
1979), 15. Further references will be cited in the text in parenthesis. The translation into English is mine. 

11. Note that there are very few references to Britain as a colonizer in Husayn’s autobiography. All are hostile and cynical It 
was Sheik ‘Abd al-’Aziz Jaweesh who first drew Husayn’s attention to the extent of the collaboration between Britain, the 
Khedive and the conservative sheiks of al-Azhar. He encouraged the young man to attack tyranny in the press. See volume 
three of the autobiography, 417-18. Another reference to Britain mentions the rejection of that country to give Egypt full 
independence. Husayn argues that “Not only Europeans do aspire to independence. Egypt too, the African country, is rebelling 
just as the English, the French, the Americans and other nations did” 639. 

12. In his article “Tunis wa Taha Husayn” Abu al-qasim Muhammad Karru speaks about the influence of Jaweesh whose 
father is Tunisian on Husayn as a young man. See Mi’awiyat Taha Husayn: Waqa’i’ nadwat bayt al-hikma biqirtaja 1990 (Tunis: 
Al-Majma’ al-Tunisi lil’ulumwa al-adab wa al-funin, 1993), 15- 56. 

13. Kamal al-Mallakh, Qahir al-Zalam (The Man Who Conquered Darkness), (Cairo: Dar al-Kitab al-Jadid, 1973), 13. 

14. Taha Husayn, Min Ba’id in Al-Majmu’a Al-Kamila, voL12 (Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani, 1974), 7-225. Further 
references will be cited in the text in parenthesis. 

15. In his introduction to Sami al-Kayyali’s book Ma’ a Taha Husayn, Al-Sayyid Abu Al-Naja tells us that while waiting in 
Husayn’s office he did not see one single Arabic book. When he later asked Husayn: “Don’t you find any modern Arabic book 
worthy of reading?” Husayn answered him that he did indeed read the best of modern Egyptian writing, but that his wife knew 
only French. He himself read these books and wrote about them for Arab readers (9). It is interesting to note that Mustafa 
Sa’eed, the Sudanese protagonist in Salih’s novel, Season of Migration to the North, has a perfect replica of an English study in 
his mud house in a remote village on the banks of the river Nile. There is not one single Arabic book there, except for the 
Quran, but in English translation. Of course, Taha Husayn is not Mustafa Sa’eed. He is a blind man married to a French 
woman. Others read books for him, while Sa’eed has chosen his own books by himself and married a Sudanese peasant who 
has no clue about books of any kind. Yet the absolute foreign library in the house of the colonized suggests the dominance of 
colonial education and culture even after independence. 

16. See Taha Husayn, Adib (Cairo: Dar al-Ma’arif, 1971). Further references are cited in the text in parenthesis. 

17. Note that Susan Husayn contradicts what her husband said in his interview about Adib. In her book Avec Toi, she 



observes “It has been said that Adib is an autobiography. This is not true at all. Taha wanted to talk about an Egyptian, I believe 
he never met before. Both of them were sent to France by the Egyptian University. I have known this man when I was 
engaged to Taha and later when we got married. Ele was friendly and genius. The story is incomplete on purpose. The man got 
sick. He had to be evacuated back to Egypt. It was during the war. We knew he lived in his village. But we were not able to get 
any news about him.” 294. 

18. In her book Avec Toi, Susan described the concern shown by Husayn’s family, students and friends with tenderness. She 
did not express her annoyance that they were over doing it, or they were driving her mad. See pp. 77-78. It is important, 
however, to examine the viewpoint of an Arab (in this case Sami al-Kayyali) and see how he felt upon visiting her sick husband. 

19. In his introduction to The Days (Cairo: The American University in Cairo Press, 1997), Pierre Cachia quotes a lengthy 
passage in which Husayn says “Many of us marry European women of Scriptural faith because we desire them for their beauty, 
their reputed intellectual and cultural attainments, and the like. But what is the result of such a marriage? Nothing but the 
transformation of the man together with his household, his sons and his daughters, into Europeans through and through-except in 
the case of a handful of unusual individuals, too few to take into consideration in formulating general rules.” 5. Quoted from 
Muhammad Sayyid Kilani, Taha Husayn ash-sha’ir al-katib (Cairo, Dar al-qawmiyya l-’Arabiyya, 1963), 153. Cf. Al-Sayyid 
Tqiyy al-Din, Taha Husayn: Atharuh wa Afkaruh (Cairo: Dar al-Zini liltiba’a, 1978), 42-44. The author mentioned that Husayn 
had aired these views on marriage in the journal, al-Hidaya, published by ‘ Abd al-’Aziz Jaweesh, in March 1911. 

20. In her book Ave Toi, Susan Husayn records a conversation between her husband and the sheiks: 

-Dr. Taha. Are you married? 

-Yes sir. 

-Will you take your wife with you? [To Muhammad Abdu’s commemoration] 

-No sir. She is in France. 

-In France? And you let her go by herself? 

-Yes sir. She is French. 

-Why did you marry a French woman? If it were in my hand I would have had a law forbidding Egyptians to marry 
foreigners 

Sheikh Bkheet then said: “I don’t understand the real reasons that made you marry a foreigner. You are a good Egyptian 
and a patriotic man. . . how did you do that”? 

-I met a girl, fell in love with her and married her. Had I not done that I would have remained single, or had I married 
someone else it would have been a mere show. 

-I can’t imagine what you say. 

-We don’t look at things the same way. Of course you will never imagine that (Susan Husayn 45). 



Chapter Five 

Are Europeans Like Us? 

Tawfiq al-Hakim: A Perplexed Egyptian Intellectual 

in Paris 


Africa and Asia had bestowed knowledge on their blonde daughter Europe in the shape of golden bracelets, precious 
gemstones of various kinds: emerald and rubies. The girl kept some, made them into jewelry to beautify herself. This is 
all what remained of the intellectual beauty of Europe. But the rest she melted, transformed it into coins , put it in banks’ 

accounts and made chains out of it to enslave the world. ^ 

—(The Russian Ivan in Tawfiq al-ffakim’s Bird from the East). 


I 

Tawfiq al-Hakim’s ‘Usfur min al-sharq, or Bird from the East, which is published in 1937, 
describes the life of Muhsin, an Egyptian student in Paris in the twenties. The account is 
supposedly based on the author’s own experiences in France from 1925 to 1928. Al-Hakim 
was born in Alexandria. His father was of a peasant background, but changed his class 
considerably when he studied and practiced law. Like many Egyptians of his time the father 

married an urban woman of a Turkish stock possibly in order to ascend the social ladder/ 
Egypt was still formally part of the Ottoman Empire till the outbreak of World War I although it 
was under British occupation since 1882. Britain was the dominant power in the country. In 
December 1914 the Khedive was deposed and Britain officially proclaimed Egypt a 
protectorate. However, the descendants of the Turks among the population constituted the 
ruling elite. For the Egyptian peasants in particular, one way of improving their social standing 
was to marry into a well-to-do Turkish family. White skin and blue eyes were considered to be 
the ultimate beauty in women. So al-Hakim’s father married a blue-eyed daughter of a dead 
Turkish officer who once supported the rebellion of the Egyptian Colonel ‘Arabi against the 
British, and setded down in Damanhur. The social friction between the couple played an 
important role in the upbringing of their son. The mother ruled the household and made 
everyone follow her whims. She was reluctant, for instance, to let her boy play with peasant 
boys, or be under the influence of an Egyptian local singer who befriended the family. But the 
parents agreed on one thing. The key to success in the new Egypt was theoretical education, not 
art, music, or theater. Going to law school was the passport to better jobs. But the young boy 
had to go to many rural schools in his childhood. His father was forced by the ministry of 
justice to constandy move from town to town and province to province. This unsetded life had 
definitely affected the boy’s academic performance and made him much older than his peers in 

cities like Cairo, or Alexandria, but still younger than many in the countryside.^ Moving 



between Damanhur, Alexandria, Cairo and many other small Egyptian towns had helped him 
understand the diverse cultures that made Egypt a fascinating country. He passed his primary 
school exam in Alexandria, and then moved on to Cairo to stay with his peasant uncles in order 
to pursue his secondary education. Freed horn his possessive mother and repressive father, the 
shy boy plunged passionately with his peasant relations in opposing the British rule in Egypt. 
He began to compose songs in defiance of the colonial authority and was introduced to live 
theaters. 

Al-Hakim’s date of birth is disputed. Some sources mention that he was born on the 9th of 

October 1898; others claim 1903 to be his birth date.^ He was interested in literature and 
theater since his childhood. His father wanted him to be a lawyer. After studying law in Cairo, 
Tawfiq was sent to Paris to pursue his higher education. But he never got any degree. He spent 
his time going to theaters. Furious at his son’s behavior the father asked him to return to Egypt. 
Between 1929 and 1934 al-Hakim worked for the legal services in Alexandria, then as a 
deputy public prosecutor in the countryside. At the same time he was publishing more plays. 
From 1934 to 1939 he worked for the ministry of education, then the ministry of social affairs. 
During this period he wrote Bird from the East, a fictitious account of his life in Paris and 
dedicated the book to his patron saint, Zaynab, the granddaughter of Muhammad, who has a 
mausoleum in a Cairo mosque that carries her name to this day. 

II 

The major concern in Bird horn the East is whether Europeans in general, or French in 
particular have something in common with Egyptians. Do they cherish similar values? Are they 
passionate about similar causes? Do they think in a similar fashion? These questions are 
difficult to answer, particularly when al-Hakim’s protagonist Muhsin is a foreign student 
whose circle of acquaintances is very limited. Furthermore Muhsin himself cannot claim to 
represent every Egyptian. Consequentiy, the representation of the ‘Other’ in the novel is 
questionable. The discourse is fraught with assumptions that are often unstated and part of a 
popular knowledge. The notion of ‘seeing others’ and ‘being seen by others’ is not considered 
a relative issue. On one hand Muhsin and an elderly Russian emigre by the name Ivan offer a 
controversial cultural representation of Europe and Europeans. On the other hand the French 
Andre and Suzie formulate what is supposedly considered to be the most pertinent 
characteristics of an Egyptian. The polarization in the position of the two camps results in 
depicting Europeans and Egyptians as very different human species, one is callous and 
realistic; the other is passionate and imaginative. Consequendy the hope for any dialogue 
between the two is very slim. 

Who is Muhsin? What are his characteristics as described in the novel? Do we know anything 
about his background and social class? Al-Hakim does not elaborate much on many issues. He 
prefers to give us bits and pieces of information about his protagonist. It is up to us to solve the 
puzzle and complete the portrait of a young dreamer. 

Muhsin is a sensitive artist who is interested in literature, art and music. He takes his time to 



stop in front of the statue of de Musset in the rain only to read the line of poetry engraved on 
the base of the statue. “Nothing makes us great but a great pain” (Al-Hakim, B.E 415). The 
poem appeals to him. He has known this as a fact all his life. Surprised that even the French 
know that, he ponders the possibility whether Europeans are different from Egyptians. The 
proletarian French family with whom he lives sees him as a dreamer. He hardly has anything to 
do with reality. For Andre, who works in a factory, it does not make any sense to stand in 
torrential rain only to read a line of poetry. There is no one in his right mind that would do such 
a thing except Muhsin, an Egyptian misfit eating dates on the streets of Paris and getting soaked 
in the rain. 

The Frenchman understands here and now. But the Egyptian is unable to distinguish between 
here and there, now and once. The boundaries are almost blurred. “You never change,” Andre 
said sarcastically.” I can’t believe it. You are eating dates on the streets of Paris?” But Muhsin 
retorted: “Would you believe it? I see myself right now standing in Lady Zaynab’s Square in 
Cairo. The fountain here reminds me of her fountain.” “Enough of that! My friend. Stop 
dreaming” Andre said (al-Hakim, B.E. 415). This brief dialogue at the beginning of the novel 
sums up the polarization between two men supposedly representing different cultures and 
prepares the reader for a series of comic scenes to follow. 

Just like the author himself, Muhsin is a pious Egyptian who believes in saints. In difficult 
times he thinks that Lady Zaynab has forgotten him. Then he realizes that it is he who has 
forgotten her. But on the whole, he seems to be more secular than a truly religious man. There 
is nothing in the novel that asserts his great interest in Islam or any other religion. For him, 
religions in general, are the same. Their function is to help human beings keep their balance; 
i.e., spiritual values in an ever-encroaching materialistic world. 

For the first time in his life Muhsin is forced to visit a church in Paris and attend a Christian 
funeral with his friend Andre. The latter has dragged him there to amuse himself. For Andre the 
young Egyptian looked funny in his black attire, quite perfect for mourning. Muhsin happened 
to be wearing black from top to toe: hat, overcoat, necktie and shoes. Describing his visit to 
the church of Saint-Germain he observes that the house of God, whatever religion, or 
denomination, is always the same everywhere in the world. It fills people with awe and makes 
them humble. Once he has experienced the same feeling in Zaynab mosque in Cairo. Mohsin is 
a very tolerant Moslem. Not only he does not see any difference between a church and a 
mosque, but also he participates in the Catholic funeral ritual when he is forced to do so. 
Although he is not sure what one should do in these circumstances he simply follows others 
and imitates them. He respects the church and its funeral rites and worries about his behavior 
in this holy place. Not to be prepared for a serious thing like that he feels quite depressed. 

The attitude of the Frenchman towards the church and death is dramatically opposed to that of 
the young Egyptian. For Andre going to church means nothing but “a short picnic” (al-Hakim, 
B.E. 416). He enters it as one “would enter a cafe. There is no difference. Both are public 
places. Here there is organ and there an orchestra” (al-Hakim B.E. 418). In order to be amused 
he takes Muhsin with him to the funeral although the latter does not know the dead person, or 
his relatives. Andre’s logic is that he is performing a duty. The dead man is the son-in-law of 



Madame Charles, the mother of one of his friends in the factory. Death is a matter of fact for 
Andre. It is boring to walk in silence behind a hearse. Bringing along ‘a weird 5 friend would 
make the funeral more bearable. But for Muhsin a church, or a mosque is the place where one 
leaves earth and enters heaven. Death too is a grave matter to be contemplated and seriously 
mourned. His logic in accompanying his friend to the funeral is to have a chance to talk about 
his love for a young French woman. 

But love means different things to the odd friends. Their philosophy is diametrically opposed. 
Being practical and realistic, the French Andre sees a woman as she is. He admires her body 
and endeavors to have a relationship with her. The Egyptian, on the other hand sees a woman 
as a goddess not to be touched, or defiled. He watches her from a distance, admires her beauty 

and listens to her voiced She is a piece of art. His imagination is fueled by his passion. With 
the passing of time he becomes haunted by her. No one knows about his suffering, but his 
intimate friends. The descent into hell will be followed by an ascent to heaven. The lover’s 
journey is akin to that of a mystic. It is long and ardent. Love itself is sacred. Perhaps for this 
reason Muhsin is appalled to see French lovers kiss in public places. 

In a comic scene Andre and his wife Germaine attempt to tease the infatuated Egyptian lover 
who does not even know the name of his beloved. For Andre, Muhsin is an Eastern bird living 
in a cage. Germaine cannot comprehend the idea that one likes to be a prisoner. She encourages 
the young Egyptian to fly away and taste freedom Not to know the name of his beloved means 
nothing less than being a failure as a lover. Having too much imagination is not an asset. The 
cure is simple. Germaine suggests that the young Egyptian buy a small bottle of perfume for 
twenty francs and give it to his girl friend. But the suggestion does not make much sense to the 
man who is willing to place his whole heart at the beloved’s window. Muhsin knows nothing 
about this woman. From a cafe he sees her sitting behind a window selling tickets to customers 
in the Odeon Theater. Her turquoise blue eyes are shining. Different people pass in front of her. 
She smiles at times, but no one knows her heart. The image of this mysterious woman reminds 
Germaine of the One Thousand and One Nights. “Is she real?” She asks in amazement “Does 
she live in Paris? Or is she a character in The Arabian Nights?” Her husband Andre also 
comments on the window.” Does she perhaps live in a casde, some fairytale castie?”(al- 
Hakim, B.E. 425). But when the couple finds out that this woman sells theater tickets at the 
Odeon they laugh out loud and suggest that he buy a bouquet of flowers and invite her for 
dinner. 

Mademoiselle Suzie, the ticket seller at the Odeon, and Clotilde, the cleaner have noticed the 
infatuated lover for sometime. Once the theater is empty the young Egyptian comes over to the 
window and mutters: “Hello, Mademoiselle.” She returns his greeting. His eyes will be fixed 
on her for a long time. Before disappearing again he says to her softly: “Goodbye, 
Mademoiselle.” Suzie is baffled. She is sure the man is crazy. But the Egyptian sees himself in 
a different light. The gate of the theater that leads to the window and the mysterious beloved is 
akin to the gate of Paradise. 

It seems that like his uncle Salim, Muhsin is interested in the idea of love more than the real 
experience.^ Whenever Andre and Germaine accused him of being a dreamer he would invoke 



the image of his uncle sitting for hours in a popular cafe in old Cairo near Zaynab Mosque 
staring at the house of his beloved Saniyya hoping he would only have a glimpse of her green 
silk dress behind the flowerpot. He was doing the same thing, but here in Paris. Uncle Salim 
now is a married man with a potbelly. He is the father of two children. Certainly the image of 
Saniyya had disappeared from his head. Yet if he were to probe hard within himself he would 
probably come to the conclusion that these hours spent in the cafe in Cairo gazing at the 
window of his beloved were the best hours of his life. It was the long waiting for something 
beautiful to happen. Yet he knew it would never happen. 

For the French Andre this discourse is cheer madness. He can never envision himself wasting 
his time in stupid dreams that will not be realized. The concept of time here is highlighted. The 
view that the Orientals have no sense of time becomes a fact. Yet Andre is bewildered. “Are 
the Orientals stupid, or wise?” he exclaims. According to Muhsin he and his people have 
liberated themselves from time (al-Hakim B.E. 427-28). They control it; it does not control 
them as in the case of Westerners. 

Written as a parody of a mystic quest, Bird from the East elaborates the sixteen various stages 
of love. The first stage is meditation. The lover sits in a cafe and gazes for hours at the door 
that leads to heaven. A glimpse of the beloved gives him a mixture of joy and sorrow. The 
second stage is to follow the woman, take the same train, and see where she lives. There are 
many attempts. Most of them fail at the beginning. Either the lover looses the beloved in the 
crowd, or she sits in the first class, and he is forced to be in the second-class carriage. In the 
meantime, classical Arabic poetry about love and lovers is invoked. Once the man discovers 
the address of the woman who lives in a hotel, he moves out of his rented room in a hurry and 
goes to the same hotel. He is given a room with a kitchenette on the fifth floor right on top of 
her room. The fourth stage is the attempt to make a contact with the beloved. Early in the 
morning he hears her singing a song about love that defies all laws. He finally meets her, talks 
to her and accompanies her to the metro station. The fifth stage is to find out about her name 
from the hotel owner and the exact number of her room. The sixth stage is to borrow some 
money from her for his laundry. The seventh stage is to buy her a parrot as a gift, name it 
‘Muhsin’ and teach it how to say, “I love you” in French. The eighth stage is to take her out for 
dinner and give her a classical book in which he instructs her to read a specific passage. It is 
only then that Andre confronts his friend and tells him to wake up to the fact that Suzie is a 
woman like all other women, that Muhsin should not put her in an imaginary palace she does 
not deserve. Love is a simple matter. It does not need all this time, fantasies and complexities. 

The ninth stage is when the lover gets his beloved into bed. Now he does not wake up in the 
morning anymore when she sings. He regularly goes with her for lunch and dinner. Sometimes 
they watch movies and kiss in the streets. He has become like the rest. But gradually he 
becomes very jealous. He does not bear seeing her smiling to anyone. At times he wakes up in 
the middle of the night because of a nightmare. He has dreamt that she is hugging her boss, 
Henri. In the tenth stage the desire to love and to kill becomes indistinguishable. Muhsin loves 
Suzie to the degree of wishing to beat her up to death when she is late for dinner. Yet he is her 
slave. She chooses for him what he should eat. He can’t say ‘no’ to her. In the eleventh stage 



fantasies begin to fade, and the young man wakes up to reality. Requesting a journal to read in 
order to avoid looking at another man while they are at a restaurant, Suzie precipitates the end 
of the love affair. Her behavior drives Muhsin insane. He pays the bill and leaves her alone, 
but not after accusing her of humiliating him. The expulsion horn paradise is now in motion. 
Muhsin imagines the other man viewing him as nothing but an idiotic foreigner who squanders 
his little precious resources on women and accepts their neglect and indifference. In stage 
twelve, the parrot disappears horn the window. The door is slammed in the face of the lover 
who tries to mend things again. A highly charged literary letter is used in stage thirteen. The 
story of Queen Semiramis who invited her captive to be with her for a night is invoked. The 
following day the man was sent to his death. Muhsin draws a comparison between the ancient 
queen and the modern queens. Semiramis did not deceive the man. He knew he was going to 
die, but wished to have a few happy moments before his death. But modern queens, such as 
Suzie, wear masks. Their captives follow them without knowing anything about their fate. 
Muhsin resents the fact that he is not told about the rules of the game right horn the start. In his 
mind, Suzie knew that the relationship was only a farce, a bubble that would soon burst. In 
order to show the contrast between what he considers East and West behavior the bitter lover 
also invokes the memory of the loyal Indian woman who willingly accepts to be burnt with her 
dead husband. Deception emerges as the main characteristic of Suzie, not as an individual 

French female, but as a representative of all European women. ^ 

In the fourteenth stage the young Egyptian moves out of his residence at the hotel, and finds a 
room in a cheap lodging where his friend, Ivan, an old Russian emigre lives. He receives a 
letter from Suzie in which she confesses that she has been egoistic, but she has never thought 
that the effects of her action on the desperate man would be devastating. She tells him that the 
parrot is given to a friend. She has no time to take care of it. But she is sure her friend will do 
her best to keep it well. Now almost destitute, Mutism’s imagination soars again to heaven in 
the fifteenth stage of his quest. He has spent all of his money on restaurants and cinemas and is 
now forced to eat only rice everyday in order to survive. To be content in life is the first step 
to ascension and happiness. His soul becomes suddenly illuminated. He is able to see its 
darkest spots. Memories of happy days surround him from every corner. As a young boy he 
survived on Egyptian beans, sat everyday next to Zaynab’s tomb in the mosque and read a 
book. His mind was clear. He felt at home. Nothing disrupted his thought except the guard of 
the mausoleum who used to wear an expensive gown and dye his hair with henna. He always 
wondered about him and the donation box lying next to him. What was the reason for all that? 
The expensive Persian carpets, the huge chandeliers? God does not need all of that. Lady 
Zaynab too does not need candles, or donations. And St. Germaine Church? What are all these 
rituals? Are they really necessary? Even great music that helps humans ascend to heaven 
sounds like a prisoner. To go to a concert one must wear specific clothing. People seem to be 
interested in how they look. They care less about the music itself. The outside is more 
important than the inside (al-Hakim, B.E. 450-451). This questioning of human frailties leads 
Muhsin to the sixteenth and final stage of his journey. He goes to a concert to listen to Wagner 
and Beethoven and is finally cleansed from his troubles. The final message suggests that art can 



possibly help human beings stand again on their feet and confront the world at large. 

It is not only ‘love’ that means different things to different nationalities. People’s attitude 
towards many things in general is hard to predict. How does one feel towards one’s enemy? 
Should one tell children to hate others? Although Muhsin is on a good term with his French 
landlady he does not fail to detect one of her major failings. In a comic scene the young 
boarder is peeling onion in the kitchen and reading Plato’s Republic at the same time. Madame 
Ferrier is preparing a beef stew in front of the stove, while her grandson Jeannot, a four-year- 
old boy, is playing with a wooden sword in a corner of the room. The scene stops being comic 
when the little boy shouts that he is fighting the ‘Bodies’. His proletarian grandmother 
encourages him to kill them all and obliterate them from the face of the earth (al-Hakim, B.E. 
418). When Muhsin inquires about the ‘Bodies’ the old woman tells him that they are the 
Germans, that many French call them so. She does not know why. The young boarder makes no 
comment. The subject is quickly changed. But it is obvious that this theme is very close to 
Muhsin’s heart. 

Hating others is bad enough. But encouraging children to hate and kill the enemy is even 
worse. Muhsin believes that all French mothers teach their children to hate the Germans. This 
leads him to reflect on his own upbringing. He, too, as an Egyptian, has been raised to hate the 
English who occupies his country. Memories of the past confirm his belief that the occupier 
knows only two categories: “master” and “slave”. His father has experienced lots of 
difficulties with the English. As a judge he is intimidated and threatened by them. There was 
one particular case that exposed the colonial authorities to be corrupt and manipulating. An 
Egyptian governor of one of the Delta’s provinces who had studied at Oxford and was 
considered a friend of England happened to discover the true nature of the occupiers and 
decided to stand up against some of their policies. They took him to court, but not before 
instructing Muhsin’s father to condemn him. They also made it clear that he would not be 
promoted if he acted otherwise. All Egyptians were supporting the governor. The evidence 
against him was flimsy. But once the judge acquitted him the English disgraced him. They 
transferred the case somewhere else and found some other judge to rule in their favor (al- 
Hakim, B.E. 420-21). As a result of all these intrigues, the governor became one of the leaders 
of the Egyptian revolution. Although Muhsin was taught to hate the English since his childhood 
he had sense enough to distinguish between the English occupiers in Egypt and those other 
English in England. For him, the occupiers are distinct race, no matter who they are, or where 
they are. 

In a poignant passage Muhsin depicts his aversion to violence. During the Egyptian 
Revolution of 1919 the young man was not yet twenty when he witnessed the brutal killing of a 
British soldier. (At that time he was writing patriotic songs and supporting the revolutionaries, 
but never carried arms. His father, a magistrate, wanted him to study law). It was that 
particular incident that affected him forever. The soldier’s face covered with blood remained 
with him for the rest of his life (al-Hakim, B.E. 417). 

Muhsin does not only emerge as an ardent supporter of non-violence in combating foreign 
occupation, but also an advocate of sustaining and preserving innocence and love in children 



all over the world. Killing others is something frightful. The heinous act will lead to perpetual 
nightmares. One will always be confronted with the sight of blood. Although Muhsin has no 
concrete solution to foreign occupation and seems to understand the motives behind the violent 
act committed by his comrades against the British soldier he is unable to be a witness, or a 
participant. All what he could do is write patriotic songs and put them to music. But the 
soldier’s face covered with blood is now imprinted in his memory for the rest of his life. On 
the other hand, encouraging others, particularly children, to hate and to kill is even more 
frightful. The loss of innocence in children will generate more hatred in the world. It is 
obvious that Muhsin’s attitude towards the ‘enemy’ is related to his characteristic as a dreamer. 
Only realistic people who understand the nature and mechanics of colonization are able to 
confront the ‘enemy,’ shed blood, and pay the price of violence. 

If Muhsin does not share the same opinion towards one’s enemy with Andre’s mother he 
certainly entertains similar socialist views with the whole proletarian French family towards 
Americans in general, particularly Andre’s old parents. For him, Americans, have no soul, no 
taste, and no past. They think the dollar will buy them everything they need (al-Hakim, B.E. 
418). When he meets them at the opera he is not sure whether they are there to appreciate the 
music as he does, or to show off their wealth (419). 

In the French and the English text of Bird From the East there are substantial additions about 
Muhsin’s views of America and Americans. As a teenager in Egypt he knew Americans as 
cowboys in Hollywood movies and was fascinated by them He wished to go to America and 
work as an actor riding horses. But now in France after the end of the war, America had 
assumed a different image in his mind. President Woodrow Wilson came to Europe and was 
preaching self-determination. For the oppressed of the world his message was akin to that of 

‘Christ’. But soon he was crucified, and the message was lost.^ Bayly Winder, the American 
translator of al-Hakim’s novel comments on the omission of this particular statement in the 
Arabic text as follows: “Did the author perhaps feel in the early sixties, when he was revising 
copy for Arabic II, that relations between the United Arab Republic and the United States were 
sufficiendy disturbed that it would be unseemly for him to flatter America in print” (Winder’s 
Introduction, Bird of the East xiv). There is no doubt that the political climate in Egypt at the 
time did not permit al-Hakim to utter such a naive political statement about the ‘American 
Christ’. But perhaps there is also another reason for the omission of this passage in Arabic. Al- 
Hakim was aspiring to become an Arab writer, not only Egyptian. He must have known very 
well that Arab intellectuals in other countries would resent his political naivete. After all, 
Woodrow Wilson who vehemently talked about ‘self determination’ succumbed at the end to 

various pressures. His ‘noble’ message remained in the realm of rhetoric.^ 

Andre’s family might not have thought of all these complicated issues as the Egyptian Muhsin 
whose country was occupied by Britain and denied any self-determination. For them as 
workers in a factory, the new emerging powerful America represented capitalism Andre, for 
instance, believed that working for eight hours a day is slavery. Poor people have no right to 
criticize their bosses. Andre’s father, Monsieur Ferrier always reads L’Humanite newspaper 
and gets very angry with capitalists. Communism at the time was in vogue in France, 



particularly among workers. There was unemployment. The French franc was worthless. 
Everything was becoming expensive. Women had to work in factories leaving the education of 
their children to schools and playing no role in their upbringing. It was essential to earn extra 
money by renting a room in their house to a foreign student. For the old man, in particular, 
slavery has come back again in a different guise; it has never been abolished. In the midst of all 
this social and economic upheaval someone must be blamed. Capitalism, the insignia of the 
United States, assumed the role of the enemy. Americans who posed as comic figures lighting 
their cigarettes with dollar bills under the eyes of the unemployed were despised and blamed 
for the woes of the nation (al-Hakim, B.E. 422-23). 

It is not strange that Muhsin’s political views are not always identical with the proletarian 
French family with whom he lives. The situation in Egypt and France is quite different. 
Although it is not clear in what year the conversation between Muhsin and Andre’s mother, for 
instance, took place. It is obvious that the First World War was over, and that the Treaty of 

Versailles which took force on January 10, 1920 was being implemented. 1*-* But the enmity 
between France and Germany was still alive. The French wanted to make sure that the 
Germans would never again pose any military threat to them, or to the rest of Europe. France 
was a free country when Muhsin lived in it as a student. But unfortunately it did not wish other 
non-European countries to be free too. It colonized many Arab countries and was indifferent to 
their demands of independence. On the other hand, Britain who also emerged as one of the 
victorious Allies after the First World War continued to rule Egypt alongside a number of Arab 
and non-Arab countries. The irony is quite glaring. Both France and Britain demanded 
compensation from Germany for all the damage done to their civilian population and their 
property. The “war guilt clause” of the treaty considered Germany the aggressor and 
consequendy made it responsible for making reparations to the Allied nations. But in the case 
of small countries where the aggressor was France, or Britain no one bothered to look into the 
matter. Small countries did not count. It was not important if some one powerful violated their 
independence, or integrity, exploited their natural resources, or deprived them of self- 
determination. The argument was twisted. France and Britain claimed to have a ‘civilizing 
mission’ in those countries. When Sa’d Zaghlul, the leader of the Egyptian Revolution, just 
freed by the colonial authorities, traveled to Paris in March 1919 to attend the Paris Peace 

Conference and to push for Egypt independence he was totally ignored by the Allies. 11 The 
French newspapers did not even write a word about his presence in France. 

In order to elaborate this sticky point in official Egyptian-French relation, al-Hakim presents 
another Egyptian student in Paris and makes him narrate something more sympathetic about the 
French people as symbolized by a known writer, such as Anatole France. The episode is 
clearly meant to demonstrate that governments’ policies are not always identical with the 
views of its citizens. 

Unlike secular and artistic Muhsin, there is an older Egyptian student in the novel studying 
comparative religion. This man used to be a Muslim ‘cleric’. He studied religion at al-Azhar 
University in Cairo. But now in Paris, he had thrown away his turban. It is Muhsin who 
presents him to the reader. The nameless man who met Muhsin at times in the Luxembourg 



Gardens is described as haunted by women and sex. He never goes to theaters, or concerts, or 
museums. He only reads and re-reads his religious books without being able to probe the real 
meaning of the texts. Before he met Muhsin something unexpected happened to him in the past. 
In the Luxembourg Gardens he once met and befriended Anatole France, the greatest writer in 
France, without knowing who he was. For him, Anatole was simply an old man who too liked 
to stare at women’s legs (al-Hakim, B.E. 432-432). 

In March 1919 an Egyptian delegation went to Paris to attend the Paris Peace Conference 
under the leadership of Sa’d Zaglul and to lobby for Egyptian independence from Britain. But 
the delegation was ignored. The French newspapers did not write anything about the Egyptian 
visitors. It was obvious that Egypt did not have any friend in the conference, or in France for 
that matter. One time an official delegate spotted the religious Egyptian student walking arm in¬ 
arm with Anatole France on the Boulevard Saint-Michel. He contacted the student and asked to 
be introduced to the famous man hoping that the writer would have a good word on Egypt in 
the press. But once the real identity of the writer was revealed the friendship between the 
student and the French author was over. Nevertheless, Anatole France, according to the 
student’s account, had written later on the preface to a book entided La \bix de l’Egypt, 

published by Victor Margueritte in defense of Egyptian independence (al-Hakim, B.E. 432). 

Are Europeans like us? This question posed by Muhsin at the beginning of the novel is 
gradually answered indirectiy. Since we (Egyptians/Easterners) are passionate, imaginative 
and don’t always live on this earth we are bound to think differendy about religion, life, death 
and love. But they (French and Europeans) are callous, realistic and practical. They think 
about their own interests on this earth; therefore they are bound to cherish different values. 
Muhsin presents part of this argument to Ivan, the poor Russian emigre towards the end of the 
novel. According to this scheme Russia is not altogether in Europe, and Russians are closer to 
the East than the West. In a devastating answer Ivan places people who live only in reality and 
think of nothing but material goods among the animals. For him the difference between man and 
animal is imagination. The day an animal manages to dream will be the end of its bestiality. 
Imagination is the crown of a human being (al-Hakim, B.E. 437). Ivan expresses his admiration 
for the prophets of the East who have provided humanity with another world filled with white¬ 
winged angels, rivers of gold, emerald trees and fierce burning fire. The West too tried to 
create another world. Writers with rich imagination invented utopias: Thomas More and 
others. But their worlds were ordered by science and philosophy. For Ivan, the West was lost 
forever the day westerners woke up from that oriental dream and descended to earth as insects. 
Heaven, paradise and hell were forgotten. Western man became more interested in discovering 
the earth (al-Hakim, B.E. 437-438). 

The effect of Ivan’s convictions on Muhsin is quite dramatic. As a result of the dialogue 
between the two men, the young Egyptian gradually comes to discover the changes taking place 
within his soul. In Egypt he was genuinely a pious man. But now he is increasingly under the 
influence of modern Western thought. In the past he always felt that he did not only inhabit the 
earth, but that his life extended also to heaven. He had friends among the saints. Lady Zaynab 
was the most special one. As a student he spent most of his day studying in her mausoleum Her 



apparition seemed to have flipped the pages of his book for him Without her and without her 
support and encouragement he would not have been able to face life. During his stay in Paris 
her phantom began to fade. Only now after his conversation with the Russian emigre that he 
began to think about her with such intensity. Yet there was no place for her if she ever decided 
to descend down to earth in her white robes. His soul had already withered. He was like a 
rose thrown in the wind. Many foreign ideas, from the Greeks to \bltaire were invading his 
mind. He was discovering new things, but those other beautiful faces from the East had 
disappeared forever. The discovery was frightful. It was his neglect of his protectoress that 
may have led him to be such a failure in love (al-Hakim, B.E. 437-439). 

As for the sick Russian emigre, the realization that the two different but essential worlds, i.e., 
the earthly and the heavenly in one’s life, comes quite late to him Now he is unable anymore to 
believe in anything. All what he can do is to re-read the Old Testament, the Bible and the 
Quran in a vain attempt to discover why these books have kept their hold on humanity for such 
a long time. He does not hide his envy of those who believe in another world and a judgment 
day. Having a faith in something gives people abundant happiness. For this reason the Russian 
wishes to go to the East with his Egyptian friend, so perhaps he can find some happiness at the 
end of his life. 

The most devastating criticism of Europe comes from the Russian emigre rather than from the 
Egyptian student. In a revealing passage full of colorful metaphors Ivan explains his position 
vis-a-vis the continent. Europe is egotistic and is mainly concerned with keeping others in 
subjugation. 

Africa and Asia had bestowed knowledge on their blonde daughter Europe in the form of golden bracelets, precious 
gemstones of emerald, and rubies. The girl kept some, made them into jewelry to beautify herself. This is all what remained 
of the intellectual beauty of Europe. The other treasures she melted, made into coins and deposited in banks’ accounts, then 
made chains out of them to enslave the world. Yet she did not discover the art of learning for its sake till a few years ago. 
Don’t forget that Europe alone was the one who burnt her scholars, accused them of witchcraft and magic. She choked the 
freedom of speech even in art and literature and made a horrific weapon of Christianity that advocates love and peace in the 
form of the inquisitions. But today, Europe is cleverer than before. It hides its bestiality behind an artificial wing repressing a 
heavenly angel . . . The East has understood that his girl is nothing but a whore. She has no heart, no conscience. She has 
no soul or morals (al-Hakim, B.E. 456). 

Thinking about his doomed relationship with Suzie, Muhsin is more than eager to believe that 
Europe is totally self-centered and egoistic. He accepts the Russian’s basic argument, but he is 
unwilling to disregard European achievements in the arts and sciences. For Muhsin, Beethoven 
is a genuine prophet, a messenger of love and peace. The Russian has no problem with that. 
“Beethoven, Handle, Mozart, Pascal, Copernicus, Galilee and Dante, all of those are shining 
flowers in the rich garden of Christianity” (al-Hakim, B.E. 203). But the point he is desperate 
to explain is that the West lives only in one world that is seen and proven by science, while the 
East lives in two worlds simultaneously, the seen and the unseen. For this reason the Russian 
wishes to go to the East, the source of everything, in order to discover spirituality and 
contentment. But what would Muhsin tell a dying man who is entertaining a dream about an 
East which is no more? “He who would look at Easterners nowadays would laugh, as if they 
were monkeys who have stolen tourists’ clothes, jumped on the nearest trees and began to 



imitate these humans. . . . Today you can easily make Easterners forget the glory of heaven, but 
you can never make them forget the glory of modern European science. It is easy for them to 
dismiss the prophets’ messages, but they are unable to dismiss the modern materialistic 
message. . . . The East is no more. It is a forest inhabited by monkeys wearing western clothes, 
without any order, any comprehension” (al-Hakim, B.E. 205-206). Muhsin is not able to tell 
his dying Russian friend the real truth. He thinks it is better to keep the illusion alive in Ivan’s 
head. There is no harm to die while entertaining the idea that the East is the only source of 
hope in our wretched world. The theme of reality versus illusion runs throughout the novel. 
Ivan wishes to strip us of all illusions about Europe and European achievements. The irony is 
that he himself lives in a great illusion; i.e., the East. 

Ill 

In 1933, Al-Hakim published a novel entided ’ Awdat al-Ruh, or Return of the Spirit which he 
wrote in Paris in 1927. In it he briefly discussed this problem that seemed to vex him for 
sometime, i.e., the differences between Europeans and Egyptians. Depicting a scene in a 
crowded Egyptian provincial train, passengers of a second-class compartment are given the 
opportunity to comment on this theme. A big man with a bundle in his hand happens to be 
seeking a seat for himself. Someone squeezes his neighbors and invites the man to sit next to 
him saying: “Please come in. We are all Moslems. There is enough space here” (al-Hakim, 
R.S. 80). No one complains although everyone is crammed. One passenger who happens to be 
familiar with European life in Austria, England and France finds himself forced to speak about 
the differences between his people, the Egyptians, and the Europeans in such a situation. The 
generous act of one individual triggers a conversation about ‘us’ and ‘them’ and creates a 
communal sense of sharing memories and food among all passengers. At times, the ‘we’ is 
identified as Moslems, other times, as Egyptians whether Moslems, or Copts. But the prevalent 
meaning of ‘Moslems’ as it is explained by one of the passengers has nothing to do with a 
specific religion. It denotes cultural values of a group of people living together in a specific 
region of the world. 

The chief characteristics of Europeans seen through the eyes of an Egyptian Copt could be 
summed up in a few words. Europeans are self-centered. They are selfish and don’t care about 
others even when they have some relationship with them. Lack of communication between 
people is the prevalent trait among Europeans. They would sit for hours in a train next to each 
other, and no one would say a word, as if they belong to a different planet, as if they are not 
human beings (al-Hakim, RS. 80). They would smoke cigarettes, eat and drink on the train, but 
would never offer a thing to other passengers. In contrast to Egypt where people are friendly 
and helpful even to strangers, Europeans are governed by self-interest. They are not hospitable. 
Communication with other human beings is not essential, but at times necessary to further one’s 
own interest. For the Egyptian Copt who began this dialogue, Egyptians are sociable by nature. 
The reason for this is that they have been agricultural people for more than eight thousand 
years. In the Nile valley villages had mushroomed throughout history. Their quick development 
helped people to work together and share communal destiny. But other nations were hunters 



and had to lead lonely and isolated lives. Europeans were latecomers on the stage of 
civilization (al-Hakim, RS. 81). 

Yet in a later chapter Europeans living and working in Egypt are slighdy differentiated. Since 
Britain was the occupier of Egypt at the time its citizens were unsympathetically portrayed by 
al-Hakim, while the French appeared more humane. In a brief scene al-Hakim describes a 
lavish banquet made in honor of two foreign visitors to the estate of Muhsin’s father in the 
countryside: an Englishman who works as an inspector of irrigation and a distinguished French 
archeologist. Two Nubian male servants wearing clean white clothes with dashing red girdles 
stand by to serve their Egyptian master and his two foreign guests. Muhsin’s parents are very 
proud to have the two men entertained in their estate. The mother in particular is keen to outdo 
the hospitality of other Egyptian administrators. Being a daughter of the Turkish elite her goal 
is to impress the foreign visitors and to make sure that her husband appreciates her role in 
transforming him from a peasant to a gendeman. The joke of course comes when the visitors 
express their wish to eat some cheese after a heavy dinner. For the woman who claims to have 
grown up in an aristocratic Ottoman house, this demand seems not only silly, but also vulgar 
and out of place. She had the cook prepare the finest dishes from the Ottoman cuisine and could 
not imagine anyone who would want anything after that except light desert and coffee. The 
scene is very comic. There is no western cheese in the house. But instead of apologizing for 
not having cheese, she finds an old piece kept as bait for rats. She washes it and offers it to the 
two men. Of course we do not know what they said to each other after the meal. 

The importance of this scene is the different attitude of the two men to the Egyptian peasants. 
Having finished dinner on a balmy day both begin to smoke in front of a wide-open window 
and admire the green fields in front of them Peasants in their blue costumes were working in 
the distance. The French archeologist thought they had a wonderful taste and began discussing 
with the other guest his own philosophy about Egypt and its peasants. For him the peasants may 
appear ignorant and simple, but they are very knowledgeable about essential things in life, not 
through their reason, but their heart. It is true that Europe has surpassed Egypt today, but only in 
science which is easily acquired. Europeans don’t have that valuable treasure, the heart. If only 
one attempts to open up a European’s heart what one would find? Nothing. Egypt’s strength lies 
in a heart that has no bottom In ancient Egypt there was one word to express the meaning of 
both reason and heart. Egyptians to this day hide this powerful spiritual strength. They sing in 
one voice regardless of their pain, or sorrow as if in unison. It is not true to believe that the 
pyramids were built by forced labor. But Mr. Black, the English visitor is not willing to accept 
this idealistic portrait of the Egyptian peasantry. For him these peasants are ignorant and 
barbarians. They sleep with their animals in one room They lack taste and morals. He thinks 
his French colleague likes to talk for the sake of argument. Whatever Monsieur Fouket says 
does not reveal facts. It is only rhetoric (al-Hakim, R. S. 93-96). 

Al-Hakim portrays the Frenchman more sympathetically. Through him he projects his ideas 
and feelings towards Egyptians in general, but peasants, in particular. The Englishman, on the 

other hand, appears to be cynical and arrogant. ^ The reason for this is quite clear. Britain is 
the colonial master of Egypt. Its citizens are connected in one way, or another with the colonial 



project in the country. The Egyptian bourgeoisie as represented by al-Hakim’s parents are not 
depicted favorably either. They are not interested in resisting the occupier, but rather in 
working closely with him. For them, particularly the mother, having both the French and the 
English visitors for dinner is an honor. Young Muhsin is paraded as someone who can speak 
fluent English. It is also prudent to strengthen one’s ties with the powerful masters of the land. 
Indeed the father’s relationship with the Englishman became handy when young Muhsin and his 
peasant relatives were arrested later on in Cairo by the British authorities for owning and 

distributing leaflets against the occupying power. ^ Although the Englishman is not able to bee 
the young boy, but at least he succeeds in moving him along with his relatives to a hospital (al- 
Hakim, R.S. 147-149). 

Of course, it is very naive on al-Hakim’s part to describe the Frenchman as sensitive to other 
people’s heritage, or supporter of poor peasants. He had only to look behind the borders of 
Egypt to see what the French colonial power was doing in Syria, Lebanon, or North Africa in 
the twenties of the last century. But like Taha Husayn, al-Hakim was an Egyptian nationalist 
who thought only about Egypt and Egyptians’ interests. 

IV 

Although al-Hakim admired many things about the French and other Europeans, namely, their 
literature, philosophy, theaters and music, he was very much aware of their shortcomings and 
prejudices. In a short article entided “In Defense of Islam” al-Hakim expresses his 

bewilderment at and disappointment with Abltaire.-*^ In the past, he had admired Abltaire as a 
free thinker. But now he discovers Abltaire’s play, Mahomet the Prophet, or Fanaticism: A 
Tragedy in Five Acts (1741). The play is dedicated to Pope Benedict XIV Al-Hakim is unable 
to find an explanation for Abltaire’s portrait of Muhammad as the symbol of aggression and 
deceit. At the beginning he thinks that the French writer is misinformed, and that the fault is not 
his. But the letter to the Pope cannot be justified. Consequendy, Abltaire becomes a suspect in 
al-Hakim’s eyes, a man who is after connections with men of power. 

It is clear that al-Hakim does not understand Abltaire’s real purpose in ridiculing the prophet 
Muhammad. Although the French thinker had his early education at a boarding school run by 
Jesuit priests and may have had hostile feelings towards Islam and its prophet he was very 
much adracted to Arab-Islamic culture, particularly as it was propagated by the 12th century 

Andalusian philosopher Ibn Tufayl in his novel Hayy Ibn Yaqzan.16 Voltaire knew the book, 
but ridiculed it in his works. Indeed Hayy’s ideas concerning the significance of reason, the 
various paths to tiuth, the importance of pity and the necessity to avoid violence were 
prevalent in Western Europe, particularly in England during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Abltaire was imprisoned and persecuted for standing against authority. In 1726 he 
chose to go into exile to England and became very much under the influence of English thinkers 
whom in turn were influenced by Ibn Tufayl, but also succeeded in subverting his original 
message. For Ibn Tufayl’s hero, Hayy Ibn Yaqzan, religion is not necessary. Man can discover 
the truth on his own by using reason. However, there are some people who prefer to depend on 



other authorities to regulate their lives and are reluctant to exert any effort by using their own 
reason. Those people should not be persecuted, or pressured by violent means to change their 
ways. Surely the time will come when they are ready to depend on themselves and think for 
themselves. In this sense, religion is not rejected altogether by Hayy. It may be a helpful tool 
for those people who need it to stay on the right path. But obviously, this message has been 
transmitted and interpreted in different ways to different nations. 

It is likely that \bltaire had used Muhammad as a stick to beat other Christian bodies 
including the Pope to whom he dedicated his book and to attack all religions as the source of 
deceit and the antithesis of reason and morality. His main goal is to satirize fanatic Europe 
during his lifetime. If he used Muhammad, a figure who was and still is a target of fanatics, 
orientalists, and evangelicals, he was perhaps very concerned about his own safety in fanatic 
Europe and wished to locate fanaticism in remote regions, such as Arabia. It is true that he 
ridiculed Muhammad as an immoral character, but that was not his main goal. If one attempts to 
change the locale, the supposedly historical details, and the names of the characters in 
Mahomet one finds that the basic conflict revolves around authority versus individual. 

Still for a pious Moslem, such as al-Hakim, an argument like this will not be convincing. The 
historical traits of Muhammad had been altered after all to suit Abltaire’s purposes. 
Consequentiy Islam is unfairly depicted as an authoritarian religion, which stands against 
individuals and reason. The task of the Egyptian Moslem is not only to denounce Abltaire’s 
bias and fanaticism, but also to show how Islam encourages individuals to think for themselves 
and to stand against unjust authority of any kind. In this light Islam emerges as the counterpart 
of science where there is no place for superstitions, or mediators between man and his 
17 

creator /' 


V 

Al-Hakim’s letters to his French friend Andre, published in 1943 under the title Zahrat aTUmr, 
or The Flower of Life, reveal a more balanced approach to the conflict between East and 

West. Although the letters are not dated it is clear that they are written between 1928 and 
1936. They begin in Paris with Andre’s transfer to Lille, and then continue with al-Hakim’s 
return to Egypt and end before his marriage in the forties. It was in 1936 that the Egyptian 
writer had met again Andre and his wife Germaine in Paris. Many things have changed. The 
Factory worker who went to Lille for sometime had improved his lot in life. The couple were 
very happy to meet their old friend who was by now a semi-established writer in his country. 
They owned a French translation of one of his books prefaced by some famous French writer. 
They also kept Tawfiq’s letters to Andre in a safe place. Al-Hakim borrowed those letters, 
took them back to Egypt and translated them into Arabic. He did not return them to the couple 
till 1938. It is clear that the man who wrote these letters was somehow a different person horn 
the young Egyptian Muhsin in Bird From the East. From a distance he could look back at Paris, 
and his friend Andre with different eyes. What he passionately loved about Paris-its museums, 
concerts, theatres and bookshops-was not to be found in small Egyptian towns, not even in a 



city like Alexandria. His environment suddenly appeared to him as a wasteland and a desert. 
He lacked the intellectual nourishment he always got in Paris. Although Andre was a worker 
and did not care much about this glittering culture till he fell under the influence of al-Hakim, 
he made it abundandy clear that friendship between different people and races was possible. 

The relationship between the two men is extraordinary. The Egyptian is an intellectual, a 
bookworm, and a dreamer. The Frenchman is a factory worker and a realist. They hardly have 
anything in common except their humanity and some sense of humor. Yet their friendship was 
genuine and warm “I remember what you’ve written one time to me,” al-Hakim reminisced, 
“my letters to you are useful to wrap your tooth brush, shaving things, buttons of your shirt, and 
various small stuff you need to carry with you on your trip between Lille and Paris” (Al- 
Hakim, F. L. 78). But obviously Andre did not wrap his toothbrush with those letters, or throw 
them away. “Our friendship is not based on similarities. You and I are the opposite of each 
other,” al-Hakim wrote (Al-Hakim, F. L. 79). But it was this difference between the two men 
that gave birth to the creative impulse, and helped each one of them to discover himself. “When 
East meets West there emerges this light that illuminates the world,” al-Hakim jotted down in a 
letter (Al-Hakim, F. L. .57-58). Now Andre becomes infected with the bug of ‘culture.’ 
Although he worked very hard in the factory he became very much interested in reading books 
and educating himself. He began to ask questions. Al-Hakim, on the other hand, who wished to 
write in French and become a French writer at the beginning of his career, had listened to the 
advice of a wise Frenchman who encouraged him to write in Arabic (al-Hakim, F. L. 72, 

80).-^ With his return to Egypt he immersed himself in studying his Arabic heritage and 
language. It seemed that it was necessary for al-Hakim to travel to Paris in order to discover 
his true Identity. 

The encounter with Andre and his working-class family illuminates part of al-Hakim’s 
character. The young Egyptian was very generous and compassionate. He helped Andre at time 
of need, lent him money when he himself was in short of it, visited Germaine and her little boy 
on a regular basis during the absence of Andre in Lille. He never desired his friend’s wife as a 
woman. He was her protector. Germaine too helped the Egyptian financially when he was in 
trouble although she was quite poor (al-Hakim, F.L. 47, 51). 

There were other French outsiders who befriended him They did not belong to the 
establishment. A poor poet read with him the Greek classics. He was once a famous poet, but 
now he is 80 years old and lives in a dirty room Al-Hakim used to feed him in return. There 
were other acquaintances: women who had no where to go, ditched by their cruel lovers. Al- 
Hakim helped Sasha Schwartz, for instance, a German who ran away from her country after the 
First World War and had a misfortunate affair with a Spniard. The Egyptian man gave her a 
shelter for 3 months till she found a job. In short, al-Hakim’s social circle in Paris consisted of 
underprivileged people belonging to the working class (Andre, the factory worker, and Ivan, 
the Russian emigre), victimized women, and neglected poets and artists. But his friendship 
only endured with Andre and Ivan who would die later in Bird From the East. 

It was Paris that opened al-Hakim’s eyes and made him see the faults of Egypt and Egyptians. 
In Paris he saw the vanished artistic soul of his nation. It made him wonder who was 



responsible for this crime. In the main square of Tanta, a provincial Egyptian town, there was a 
public toilet somewhere in the middle, not a slender obelisk. Why would the French decorate 
the Place de la Concorde in Paris with 3,300-year-old red granite, hieroglyph inscribed 
obelisk horn Luxor and make it the centerpiece of their square, while the modern Egyptians 
install a public toilet in the midst of the square in Tanta city? The whole thing does not make 
sense. It hurts the eyes of the artist who is forced to watch the toilet all the time horn the 
window of his office. Of course, it never occurs to him too that the Place de la Concorde is full 
of horrific memories. It might look beautiful today with its Egyptian obelisk, but during the 
French Revolution, specifically the Reign of Terror, it was the site of thousands of human 
skulls. The apolitical artist is quite oblivious of history. 

In Egypt, al-Hakim found some solace in music. But he had to listen to Beethoven secredy. He 
never wanted his colleagues to find out that he was fond of music, or theater, or literature. For 

he knew that they would ridicule him and won’t respect him as a man of law.^O He had no one 
to confide to in Tanta. Distant Andre was akin to a priest who would accept his confession. He 
might not have given a damn about those letters, or cared about their content. We don’t have a 
copy of his letters to al-Hakim How many did he write during all these years? What did he 
have to say beside that his friend’s letters were good only for wrapping small things? We 
simply don’t know. But one thing is clear. Al-Hakim missed Paris and his friend Andre. In 
France he was able to be an artist. But here in Egypt, he had to lead a double life, to pretend he 
belonged to the judiciary during the day, he despised his job so much, and in the evening he 
would revert to his true self, listening to music, and writing to Andre. Egypt never became a 
cultural homeland for him His real homeland was a concert hall where he would share with 
Europeans, be French, Russians, or Germans the joy of music (al-Hakim, F. L. 73). 

It is interesting to see how al-Hakim viewed James Joyce’s Ulysses, or the differences 
between English and French literature. Poor Andre must have felt bored with these long 
literary letters. He often asked, as we are told by al-Hakim-: “Why the hell do you have to 
spoil the life of a factory worker? What do I have to do with literature?” (al-Hakim, F. L.58). 
But the Egyptian author insists that literature, art, and music are essential ingredients in our 
life. Ivan, the factory worker too was a philosopher. 

In his letters to Andre one does not find the old themes that seem to have haunted him when he 
lived in Paris. Love, religion, death, violence, hatred, war, enemies, capitalism, materialism, 
all seemed to have faded away when he moved back to Egypt. He still wondered though in his 
introduction what happened to Andre’s lithe boy, now that the Germans were involved again in 
a new war with France. But in the letters themselves, the question is not “whether Europeans 
are like us, or different horn us”? Rather it is “whether I, Tawfiq al-Hakim is like the 
Egyptians?” 

In a short entry on “self-concept”, Viktor Gecas observes that 

At its core, the idea of self-concept is based on the human capacity for reflexivity, frequently considered the quintessential 
feature of the human condition. Reflexivity, or self-awareness, the ability of human beings to be both subjects and objects to 
themselves, can be conceptualized as the dialogue between the ‘I’ (the self-as-subject) and the ‘me’ (the self-as-object), an 
internal conversation that emerges (at both the ontogenetic and the phylogenetic levels) with the emergence of language- 
argument extensively developed by G.H. Mead .... Language requires us to take the role of the other with whom we are 
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communicating, and in the process enables us to see ourselves from the other’s perspective. 

Al-Hakim ‘s journey to France, then back to Egypt had forced him to have a dialogue between 
the self as subject, and the self as object. The product of this reflexivity is what Gecas would 
call “the conception that individuals have of themselves as physical, social, moral and 
existential beings” (Gecas 909). What emerged from the letters to Andre was a split 
personality: an orderly man of law who was always repressed by his parents, but was 
desperate to please them, and a chaotic artist who found himself and his artistic home in Paris. 
Physically he was abhorrent to some French: his African lips, his disheveled hair frightened 
them Women could not love him for himself. The first time he moved in with a French family, 
the servant ran to her mistress horrified. “C’est le Diable,” cried the servant (al-Hakim, F. L. 
70). A certain priest also thought that al-Hakim was Satan for he liked to dress in black. This is 
what Andre reported. It must have taken the French sometime to discover the real person 
behind the African looks and the black clothes. The irony is he is an Egyptian African in Paris, 
in his looks and values, but now a disguised European in Egypt in his hidden artistic leanings 
and some of his colonized thoughts. Who is he? What is he? An Egyptian, or a French? What is 
his language? Arabic, or French? How did he come to be what he is? What is his group 
membership? How does he evaluate himself? We know that he uses reflected appraisals, looks 
in the mirror quite often, and cares a great deal about the perceptions of others within the space 
he occupies. On few occasions he makes social comparison between himself and others, 
particularly with those Egyptians who studied, or lived in the West. But his self-attribution 
always portrays him as the superior being who has digested the essence of French culture. 

In The Colonization of Psychic Space: A Psychoanalytic Social Theory of Oppression, Kelly 
Oliver argues that 

Colonization is not just the invasion of foreigners who take over territory and natural resources. The traditional division 
between metropolis and colony, or foreigner and indigenous native, becomes complicated in light of the occupation of 
psychic space and identity formation that takes place within the culture of the metropolis. In the United States, for example, 
women, black men, homosexuals, and other marginalized groups are not considered colonial subjects, and yet they are 
subject to what I call the colonization of psychic space. Colonizing cultures and values can invade and occupy psychic space 
without establishing a colonial settlement on foreign territory. ... It is possible to talk of the colonization of psychic space of 
those oppressed who do not technically live in a colony. 

The colonization of psychic space is the occupation or invasion of social forces-values, traditions, laws, mores, institutions, 
ideals, stereotypes, etc.-that restrict or undermine the movement of bodily drives into signification. The metaphor of psychic 
space helps delineate the intimate connection between bodies and culture. . . . Diminished psychic space results in bodily 
drives and affects turned inward, which ultimately leads to depression and self-hatred unless these very affects can be 
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turned or returned into resistance and fortifying strategies. 

Tawfiq al-Hakim did not study in England that colonized his country, Egypt. He journeyed to 
its colonial European rival, France when he was a young man. His Arabic education was still 
incomplete. By immersing himself in reading French books, he became an easy prey for 
conflicting ideals and mores. Although his stay in Paris was rather short, perhaps less than 
three years, his mind was twisted and turned in all directions. When he returned to Egypt it 
was difficult for him to adjust to his new environment. He became depressed and began to hate 
himself. But eventually he managed to re-discover the value of his culture and language. He 



kept going to Paris, but only as a visitor. In 1959 he lived again in Paris for one year as the 
representative of the United Arab Republic to Unesco. It is not clear how often he was able to 
go to France after that. But there is no doubt that he did go. At times he met Taha Husayn and 
collaborated with him on certain works. 

In Sijn al-‘Umr, or The Prison of Life, published in 1964, al-Hakim reflects on his 
understanding of the self. He confesses that “most of the time I am engaged in a dialogue with 
myself” (al-Hakim, P.L. 687). According to him the self is mosdy inherited horn the parents. 
This is what constitutes its prison. Only a small amount of freedom is allowed to the individual 
to express his inner feelings and thoughts. Al-Hakim inherited the love of literature from his 
father who did everything to prevent him from being a writer. His mother gave him her strong 
will but only to destroy his own. He had to spend all of his life fighting both parents. His 
limited freedom was his thought. “I am a prisoner in whatever I have inherited, but a free man 
in whatever I have attained myself,” he tells us (al-Hakim, P.L. 687). But the collective 
affiliations of a human being, particularly those of his family and the larger community seem to 
play the significant role in forming his own identity. 

“In our hearts,” al-Hakim wrote of the First World War, “we were with the Germans and the 
Turks, for they were one block against the British whom we hated and wished to get rid of their 
occupation. To hate the English was something normal for us, just like one would breathe the 
air. . . . Mustfa Kamil made us resist the hateful English .... It was reported that the English 
were behind his death. They poisoned him . . . During the war we always looked towards the 
Canal waiting for the Germans and the Turks to come and save us horn the British occupation. . 
. . We, the city dwellers, hardly felt the hardship of the war, except for the disgusting behavior 
of the Australian soldiers and the drunkards among the British. They used to rob the passers by 
at night and the vendors during the day” (al-Hakim, P.L. 658). Al-Hakim did not mention other 
Arabs who fought with the British against the Turks and the Germans during the First World 
War. Of course, it did not make any sense for an Egyptian who was occupied by the British to 

fight on their side in the war.^ However, al-Hakim clarified his position when he stated that 
Egypt’s relationship with the Ottoman Turks at the time was only symbolic. The Turks were not 
the real rulers of his country. It was the British who oppressed the Egyptian people. Unlike 
Taha Husayn, al-Hakim did not support any political party, or any organization. His identity 
was shaped by his character traits and what others attributed to him on the basis of his 
behavior in a specific social, or political setting. His struggle during childhood, adolescence, 
youth and old age to give himself a distinct voice was not always successful. Decorated by 
President Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser in 1958 with the highest medal reserved only for foreign 
heads of states, al-Hakim waited till Nasser’s death to publish a slim book in which he 
criticized Nasser’s police state, his disastrous policies that led to many wars, and the spiritual 

and physical impoverishment of Egypt that followed.^ But during Nasser’s life, he never 
dared to speak against the regime. On the contrary, he praised it although he knew there was 
something very wrong. It is disheartening to see this old man who deeply admired freedom of 
speech write about his own cowardice and shortcomings. 

Al-Hakim was able most of the time to answer the question: ‘who am I?’ But his group 



membership fluctuated. He was not always sure what he was. Sometimes he was an Egyptian; 
at other times, he was an Arab. During President Nasser’s era he was portrayed as an Arab 
writer. But with his support of President Sadat’s visit to Jerusalem in November 1977 and his 
enthusiastic approval of the Camp David Agreement between Egypt and Israel in March 1979, 
it became very clear that al-Hakim’s political thoughts were still being formed albeit he was 
an old man. He confessed that Nasser’s policies had brought disasters not only to Egypt, but 
also to other Arab countries, yet he remained mainly concerned about Egypt and Egyptian 
interests. But unfortunately, Sadat too, who shifted Egyptian policies and put Egypt totally in 
the American camp, had brought untold miseries to both Egypt and the rest of the Arab world. 
It is ironic that the writer who never wanted to be associated with politicians during his life— 

because he thought he would be used by them-did exactiy that. 25 He let both Nasser and Sadat 
use him in different ways, and for different purposes, and he, in his turn, used both regimes for 
his own advantages. Defeated Nasser died a natural death in September 1970. All of Egypt 
walked behind his cortege mourning her loss and affirming her Arab identity. Sadat was 
assassinated in October 1981 at a time when he was encouraging his fellow Egyptians to think 
only of themselves. One only wonders whether al-Hakim had resolved the complex issue of his 

identity and group affiliation before his death in 1987.26 What is he? An Egyptian? A 
European? An Arab? Or a Moslem? The answer is not always clear. But in the final analysis, it 
seems, at least horn his works studied here, that the French remained his genuine mentors. He 

hardly thought about their colonial policies as long as they did not affect Egypt/ 7 For him 
Paris was the center of culture, a culture devoid of history, or politics. There is no doubt that 
colonization causes havoc in the minds of many individuals. It is not easy to liberate oneself 
horn its shackles and chains. 


NOTES 

1. See Librairie du Liban’s e d i t ion of ‘ Usfur min al-Sharq, or Bird from the East (Beirut, 1994), 456. The translation from 
Arabic into English is mine. Further references will be cited in the text in parenthesis as B.E. (Bird from the East). Note that the 
Arabic versions of the novel differ greatly and are not identical to the French translation, L’oiseau d’Orient (Paris, Nouvelles 
Editions Latines: 1960). See Bayly Winder’s introduction to Bird of the East and his interpretation of the substantial additions, or 
omissions of certain passages (Beirut: Khayats, 1966), xi-xiv. 

2. In his autobiography, Sijn al’Umr (The Prison of Life] in al-Mu’allafat al-Kamila (The Complete Works), vol 3 
(Beirut:Librairie du Liban, 1996), Tawfiq al-Hakim describes in detail the circumstances that led to the marriage of his parents. 
When his father’s salary rose to the meager amount of ten Egyptian pounds per month, Isma’il al-Hakim who worked for the 
Justice Department in the countryside sent the new wife of his father, a white city woman, along with his aunt and sister to 
Alexandria to find him a bride. His conditions were simple. He did not want to marry one of the daughters of the pashas. Men 
who served on the judicial bench at the time were very much in demand by the aristocracy, for they held the future keys to 
power. In fact, many of his colleagues married into this class. All what he wanted was a good-looking woman, somehow 
educated, and with a fair face. The three women found him a bride, who came from a Persian-Turkish, or Albanian stock, knew 
how to read and write, but above all she was an orphan. For them a woman who had no father would be easily tamed by her 
husband, something that proved very wrong according to the narrator’s account. The Turkish-Egyptian family was not happy to 
marry their daughter to someone who was not well-to-do and could not offer a substantial dowry. But the would-be bride was 
fascinated by her future groom when she saw his photo in judicial robes and a government medal decorating his chest. For her 
the future was secure. This new class of judges will be the future rulers of Egypt. She convinced her mother that she should 
marry the suitor. See Sijn al-‘ Umr, 629-631, 635. Note that for colonized Egyptians, beauty in women meant white skin, blue 
eyes and blond hair. Both Tawfiq al-Hakim’s mother and grandmother fit this description. Ironically, as the narrator himself 



confesses that he and his brother have only inherited the dark peasant Egyptian looks. Those who can’t read Arabic should 
consult Pierre Cachia’s translation of The Prison of Life (1992). 

3. In his autobiography, Al-Hakim presents a fascinating account of the education of young Egyptians in the countryside and in 
cities at the turn of the century. See Sijn a I-‘ Umr, 642- 658. 

4. Al-ffakim mentioned the hour, in which he was born, but not the year, or the month. See the telegraph that was sent to his 
father who was away in the countryside, Sijn a I-‘ Umr, 627-628. Al-ffakim also said that he was born at the time of Cromer, 
Sijn a I-‘ Umr, 628. It is known that Lord Evelyn Baring Cromer was England’s representative in Egypt from 1882 to 1907. One 
wonders why the date of birth was not officially registered. 

The introduction to al-Hakim’s complete works published by Librairie du Liban gives al-Hakim’s date of birth as 1898. See Al- 
Mu’allafat al-Kamila, voll (Beirut, 1994), z. The Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature, ed. Julie Scott Meisami and Paul Starkey 
(London & New York: Routledge, 1998) also gives this date. See voll, 263. (Starkey wrote his Ph.D. thesis on al-Hakim and 
published it later in a book entitled From the Ivory Tower: A Critical Study of Tawfiq al-Hakim. London: Ithaca Press, 1987. He 
wrote: “This date has been the subject of considerable confusion, but it has the authority of al-Hakim himself.” Note 1, Chapter 
2, 230). But R. Bayly Winder in his introduction to the English text of Bird of the East the date of birth is given as 1903. See al- 
Hakim’s Bird of the East, trans. R. B. Winder (Beirut: Khayats, 1966), v. Similarly, in his book Tawfiq al-Hakim, al-Fannan al- 
Ha’ir (Halab al-Matba’a al-Haditha, 1939), Isma’il Adham writes that al-Hakim wrongly states 1898 to be his birth date. 
Adham claims that the end of 1903 is more likely to be the correct year. Al-Hakim confesses that Muhsin in his book ‘ Awdat al- 
Ruh represents him as a child and an adult. This is one of the reasons that make Adham believe that al-Hakim was 15 years old 
in 1919 during the Egyptian Revolution. See Adham’s note 7, p. 40. See also what Dr. Naji Najib writes about this matter in his 
book Tawfiq al-Hakim Wa’usturat al-Hadara, or al-Hakim and the Myth of Culture (Cairo: Dari al-Hilal, 1987), 7. 

5. Note that this fictitious love affair is based on al-Hakim’s real affair with a young French woman called Emma Durand. The 
affair lasted only two weeks. See what al-Hakim says about Emma, his first love in Paris in Ghali Shukri’s book, Tawfiq al- 
Hakim: al-Jil, Wa-al-Tabaqa wa al-Ru’ya, or al-Hakim: His Generation, Class and Vision (Beirut: al-Farabi, 1993), 47-50. 

6. Note that al-Hakim had previously dealt with the notion of love in his first novel ‘ Awda t al-Ruh, or The Return of the Spirit. 
He even used the same characters, such as Salim and Muhsin, but he placed them in an Egyptian setting. See Librairie du 
Liban’s al-Mu’allafat al-Kamila, or Complete Works, volume 1. Awdat al-Ruh”, 1-149. Translation from Arabic into English is 
mine. Further references will be cited in the text in parenthesis as R.S (Return of the Spirit). Those who can’t read the Arabic 
text may consult the translation of W.M. Hutchins Return of the Spirit (Washington: Three Continents Press, 1990). 

7. Note that the notion about women’s deception in general has already appeared in ’Awdat al-Ruh. Zannuba, the ugly middle- 
aged spinster, has no qualms in committing any immoral act if something stands against her desires. When ‘Abdu, her brother, 
discovered that she was plotting to kill their neighbor Mustafa, simply because the latter did not love her, he was horrified. “Is 
this the woman? If she loved and was disappointed in love she would become a ferocious animal?” Abdu asked himself. “A 
woman is either an ideal that makes man aspire to great things in life, or a temptress that leads him to the abyss.” In short, for 
Abdu, women are very powerful and influential It is in their power to make a man someone else. Uncle Salim, on the other 
hand believes that Zannuba intends to kill Saniyya, their beautiful neighbor who is the center of attention of all the men in the 
household, as well as Mustafa in the apartment below, 110-111. 

8. See Winder’s translation, Bird of the East, 13-14. 

9. In his short entry on Woodrow Wilson [1856-1924] in the Encyclopedia of the Modern Middle East, voL4, ed. Reeva S. 
Simon, Philip Mattar, Richard W. Bulliet (New York; London: Mac milla n & Simon & Schuster Macmillan, 1996) Zachary 
Karabell observes that “As President Wilson attempted to redefine post-world War I politics on the basis of his fourteen points 
(of January 1918), which caked for the self-determination of ethnic nations within the spheres of empire lost by the Central 
powers. The peoples of the Middle East hoped to benefit by this policy, especially the Zionists and the Hashimit leaders of the 
Arab revolt, since Britain had promised them nationhood in return for their military support against the Central Powers. Wilson 
led the US delegation at the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, and he was instrumental in forming the League of Nations.” 
Karabell claims that Wilson “was sympathetic to the Arab cause [Palestine], but Wislon’s program and European imperial 
realities diverged at the conference. Wislon dispatched the King-Crane Commission to the Middle East in 1919 to reevaluate the 
political aspirations of the peoples there. Its report was not given consideration by the League of Nations, which in 1922 
awarded both Britain and France mandates in the Middle East that lasted until after World War II (allowing them control of the 
development of the petroleum industry, trade and other commercial interests)”, 1893- 1894. Note that the majority of scholars 
who wrote books on Wilson as a world statesman and highlighted his Nobel Prize for Peace never discussed at length his 
betrayal of the principle of self-determination for all nations, or even referred to the disappointment of conquered people, such 
as the Egyptians, or Palestinians. For them Wilson’s achievements had moderated the selfish demands of victorious France vis- 
a-vis conquered Germany and created new European states, such as Poland, Yugoslavia, and Czechoslavia. See for instance, 
Kendrick A. Clements, Woodrow Wilson: World Statesman (Boston: Twayne Publishers, 1987), 197-224. See also K.A. 
Clements & E.A. Cheezum, Woodrow Wilson (Washington: CQ Press, 2003), 182-189, and E. A. Weinstein, Woodrow Wilson: 



A Medical and Psychological Biography (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1981), 333-348. Robert Gragg is very critical of 
Wilson in his article “Making the World Safe for American History” in After the Imperial Turn: Thinking with and Through the 
Nation, ed. Antoinette Burton (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 2003), 170-185.He writes, “Wilson was a 
Southerner and a racist, and the kind of historical enterprise he was navigating was one of national self-determination for 
European Volk, with ‘a prime directive’ that colonialism be mandated and independence postdated for the rest” 171 

10. Note that Isma’il Adham situates the conversation between Muhsin and the French proletarian family around 1925 when 
the French Franc fell considerably. See Tawfiq al-Hakim, note 29, p. 52. Cf. Mahmud Amin al-’Alim’s comments on “‘Usfur 
min al-Sharq” in Tawfiq al-Hakim, Mufakkiran, Fannanan (Cairo: Dar Qadaya Fikriyya Lilnashr wa al-Tawzi’,1994), 36-48. 

11. For a quick reference on Sa’d Zaghlul see Janice J. Terry’s short article in The Encyclopedia of the Modern Middle East, 
ed. Reeva S. Simon, Philip Mattar, Richard W. Bulliet (New York; London: Macmillan & Simon & Schuster Macmillan, 1996), 
1944. 

12. Cf. ‘Abbas Mahmud al-’Aqqad, Sa’d Zaghlul: Sira watahiya (Cairo; Beirut: Dar al-Shuruq, n.d.), 274, 282. See also what 
al-’Aqqad wrote about the American President Wilson and how Sa’d Zaghlul viewed him at the beginning. “When President 
Wilson came up with a message of peace, freedom and justice to the whole world, many people believed what he said, because 
they thought that no one would go through the horrors of war and not learn a lesson from this tragedy. Only three groups of 
people satirized Wilson: first, the colonizers, because Wilson’s message did not agree with their policies; second, people who 
were pessimistic in nature and never believed man to be an honest broker, but always cared about his own interests, and third, 
the socialists who thought that capitalism was and the only reason for wars and exploitation. Sa’d was none of those. He was a 
man driven by passion to help the poor and the oppressed. As a lawyer he glorified laws and sought justice through legal means. 
For this reason he welcomed Wilson’s message and thought it would not be far fetched. If Wilson really wished to realize what 

he believed in nothing would be impossible.Sa’d wrote to Wilson asking to meet him in Paris. Instead of receiving a 

positive reply he found out that the American government had accepted the British mandate over Egypt on the 19th of April, 
that is, one day after the arrival of the Egyptian delegation to Marseilles” (al-’Aqqad, 268-269). 

13. Note that Paul Starkey who wrote his PhD dissertation on al-Hakim under the supervision of Professor M. Badawi, an 
Egyptian, at Oxford University, did not discuss the reason for the glorification of the Frenchman over the Englishman in this 
scene. For Starkey, the Englishman looks more pragmatic than the Frenchman. His reading of the scene is framed within the 
attitude of Europeans towards other Europeans, rather than Egyptians viewing Europeans. 

On a different note, however, and although the Englishman is portrayed as an arrogant person, yet Tawfiq al-Hakim’s 
colonized family seems to be very proud to entertain foreigners including an English gentleman. See the resemblance with the 
Indian family in Ruth Prawer Jhabvala, Heat and Dust (London: Futura Publications, 1976). The narrator argues, “Like many 
Indian rulers, the Nawab was fond of entertaining Europeans. He was at a disadvantage in not having much to entertain them 
with, for his state had neither interesting ruins nor was it hunting country. All it had was dry soil and impoverished villages” 15. 

14. In his book ‘Awdat al-Wa’i or The Return of Consciousness, which was published in 1974, al-Hakim mentioned that 
President Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasser had admired him as a writer/thinker and was very much influenced by his first novel Awdat al- 
Ruh which portrayed the Egyptian revolution of 1919 as a popular uprising and Sa’d Zaghlul as the charismatic champion of 
Egypt. Nasser’s national consciousness, according to this account, was thus formed. 

15. See al-Hakim, “al-Difa’ ‘an al-Islam,” “In Defense of Islam,” in “Taht Shams al-Fikr,” The Complete Works, voLl (Beirut, 
1994), 466-470. 

16. See my discussion of Voltaire’s Mahomet in my book The Vital Roots of European Enlightenment: Ibn Tufayl’s Influence 
on Modern Western Thought (Lanham, New York: Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, INC., 2007), 120-121. 

17. In his defense of Islam al-Hakim quotes several French writers and politicians who attack Islam and Moslems. He refutes 
their arguments citing Mohammad’s biography, or the writings of the Egyptian reformer, Muhammad ‘Abdu (1849-1905). See 
“al-Difa’ ‘An al-Islam,” in al-Muallafat al-Kamila, vol 1, 467-469. It is interesting to note that al-Hakim compares Einstein’s 
views on religion, for instance, to that of Muhammad. Einstein stresses the position of a scientist who ponders the secrets of the 
universe and speaks about the awe that nature evokes in his heart. Muhammad, on the other hand, had meditated on God and 
the universe in the Arabian Desert before he felt that he had to communicate this awe he experienced to other people. 

18. I have used Libraririe du Liban’s edition. See Zahrat al-‘Umr, literally translated as The Flower of Life, in al-Mu’allafat al- 
Kamila, voL2 (1995), 41-89. Further references will be cited in the text in parenthesis as F. L. The translation into English is 
mine. 

19. Elsewhere, Al-Hakim clarified his position for adopting the French language at the beginning of his career and explained 
why he decided then to write in Arabic. See Tawfiq al-Hakim: Watha’iq min Kawalis al-Udaba’ (Cairo: Akhbar al-Yawm, 
1977), 30-31. Commenting on a letter he sent to his parents from Paris on October 18, 1928, al-Hakim wrote that novels were 
not valued in Egypt in 1927 when he began writing his novel ‘Awdat al-Ruh. For this reason he thought it would be better to 
write it in French. But then he did not want a Frenchman to claim that the book was his in case al-Hakim asked for some 
assistance. This happened to an Egyptian studying at the Sorbonne. He was the friend of Taha Husayn. His name was Ahmad 




Dayf. He asked a French writer to help him polish his novel Mansur, but later the Frenchman claimed that the work was his 
since he wrote it. 

20. Elsewhere we find out that al-Hakim’s colleague, Judge Tahir Rashid was one of the first people to take interest in him as 
a writer. See Watha’iq min Kawalis al-Udaba’, 36-46. 

21. See Viktor Gecas, “Self-Concept” in The Social Science Encyclopedia, voL, 2, ed. Adam Kuper (London, New York: 
Routledge, 2004), 909. Further reference will be cited in the text in parenthesis. 

22. Kelly Oliver, The Colonization of Psychic Space (Minneapolis, London: University of Minnesota Press, 2004), 42-43. On a 
different note, see how Edward Said refers to his identity formation, and how he has escaped this occupation of his psychic 
space. “I must confess to a certain pleasure in listening in, uninvited, to their various pronouncements and inter-Orientalist 
discussions, and an equal pleasure in making known my findings both to Europeans and non-Europeans. I have no doubt that this 
was made possible because I traversed the imperial East-West divide, entered into the life of the West, and yet retained some 
organic connection with the place from which I originally came. I would repeat that this is very much a procedure of crossing, 
rather than maintaining barriers.” See Orientalism (New York: Vintage Books Edition, 1979), 336. The emphasis is mine. 

23. In his article on Egypt, Robert L. Tignor mentioned that Egyptian “Fellahin were called up for military service [during the 
First World War] and sent to Palestine, where many died under hard conditions. . . . Recruiting was carried out through local 
Egyptian officials who took the opportunity to pay off old scores. The war produced inflation, which hurt the city dwellers 
because of the steep rise in food prices. By the end of the war the lower classes in rural and urban Egypt were seething with 
discontent [against the British]. See The Encyclopedia Americana, international edition, vollO (Danbury, Connecticut: Scholastic 
Library Publishing Inc., 2004), 16. 

24. It is ironic that al-Hakim who partly portrayed himself as Muhsin in ‘Awdat al-Ruh sees Nasser as a person akin to 
himself. But he ended up as a writer, while the other man became a politician. “What did he [Nasser] like in ‘Awdat al-Ruh? Is 
it perhaps that paragraph which states something to the effect that Egypt needs a hero to be worshipped? And when he read 
that as a young man dreamt of being that hero?” See ‘Awdat al-Wa’i (Beirut: Dar al-Shuruq), 44. Al-Hakim thought that 
Nasser could have been a successful writer if only he had the appropriate circumstances. As a young man, Nasser wrote a 
story entitled “For the Sake of Freedom.” Its protagonist was called Muhsin. When Nasser grew up and eventually became the 
president of Egypt, he behaved like his hero, an emotional man, not a rational statesman. P. 41. But, according to al-Hakim, 
Nasser was a man of peace. He only talked about war, but never meant it; while Israel always wanted to wage wars, but talked 
about peace to deceive the world and portray itself as a small, threatened nation, p. 59. 

25. According to Al-Hakim he once refused to have tea with President Nasser. He told the journalist who gave him the 
invitation: “Please, keep me away from politicians. The ruler is not interested in the free thinker as a thinker, rather as a follower 
and a supporter of his policies.” ‘A’wdat al-Wa’i, p. 37. However, al-Hakim was flattered when he found out that Nasser 
admired him as a writer. He accepted Nasser’s medal and many other favors. He claimed to have sent Nasser a few notes of 
warning once in a while, but never dared to confront him. It was the same story with his parents. For further information, see al- 
Hakim’s dialogue with Ghali Shukri between 1985 and 1987 in Tawfiq al-Hakim: Al-Jil Wa al-Tabaqa Wa al-Ru’ya, 95-184. 

26. According to Dr. Louis ‘Awad, al-Hakim wore many masks during his life. But Dr. Naji Najib believes that al-Hakim has 
no clear concept of himself. See Najib’s book, Tawfiq al-Hakim Wa’usturat al-Hadara, 144—149. See also Dr. Ghali Shukri’s 
Tawfiq al-Hakim: Al-jil Wa al-Tabaqa Wa al-Ru’ya, 130. Shukri suggests that al-Hakim suffers from a split personality. He 
argues that there is a distinct difference between al-Hakim’s thought and action. For Shukri, al-Hakim represents a generation 
of writers and thinkers who grew up at a time thinking of themselves only as Egyptians, and Moslems, rather than Arabs. Their 
encounter with the West in a variety of ways led them to espouse liberalism and technological progress. See Shukri’s 
introduction, 9-15. 

27. Al-Hakim is quoted as saying that once he was denied a visa to France because of his solidarity with the Lebanese against 
the French. Also he returned a French medal to France. No exact date of these incidents is given. Here is a translation of what 
al-Hakim said: “I wished to go to France. Had all my papers ready. But the French Consul refused to give me a visa. I went to 
see him to ask about the reason. He opened a file and said to me: “In 1941 you wrote an article in which you criticized France. 
The title was ‘Disappointment.’” I remembered the occasion. It happened after the attack of the French authorities on 
Lebanon’s independence and the arrest of the president, his ministers and members of parliament. I said to the Consul: “Don’t 
you think that such an attack against the dignity of a brotherly nation deserves such an article?” He did not reply, but continued 
to say: “You have insulted France by returning a medal that was given to you on the occasion of the translation of your works 
into French in the year 1938.” I remembered the occasion too. It was after the French attack against Tunis. There were 
massacres. In Egypt a committee from the Red Cross went to Tunis, but it was denied entry by the French authorities. ... I 
said to the Consul: “Don’t you want me to be angry at attacks directed against my brothers? Weren’t the French angry when 
the Germans attacked Belgium’s independence?” He put his head down and seemed to understand my position. But I was very 
surprised at myself. ... I was never one of those who supported Arab unity, or anything else. I always behave according to my 
intuition.” Ghali Shukri,, Al-Hakim: Al-Jil, Wa al-Tabaqa wa al-Ru’ya, 165-166. Al-Hakim’s anger against French policies is 



certainly nowhere to be seen in the literary texts that I have studied. Culture, in al-Hakim’s views, is always distilled from any 
historical, or political elements. 



Chapter Six 

Colonialism Failed Project: 
Yahya Haqqi and Imperial Britain 


The native doctor is a Europeanized, Westernized doctor, and in certain circumstances he is considered as no longer 
being a part of the dominated society. He is tacitly rejected into the camp of the oppressors, into the opposing camp. 

—(Frantz Fanon, A Dying Colonialism 132). 


I 

Unlike Tawfiq al-Hakim, Yahya Haqqi’s protagonist, Isma’eel, in The Lamp of Um Hashim has 
resolved the complex issue of his identity and group affiliation. He is not a European, but an 
Egyptian with a rich Islamic heritage. His language is Arabic. The English have helped him 
acquire a modern university education. But their role in shaping him as a human being is rather 
limited. Although Haqqi’s protagonist seems to be apolitical and totally oblivious to history 
and current historical events he emerges as a very political subject, if not totally satisfactory. 
His roots are very firm in his native country, Egypt. Colonialism has hardly touched his core. 
True, he has to confront the colonial project that depicts his country as worthless and his 
countrymen as less than humans, but at the end, he manages to liberate himself from such 
perceptions and charts a new path for himself. 

Yahya Haqqi (1905-1992), an Egyptian diplomat and writer describes in his novel The Lamp 
of Um Hashim, written between 1939 and 1940, the spiritual destruction of his protagonist 
Isma’eel, a young medical student who lived and studied in England for seven years, but 
ultimately returned home and survived his ordeal. For Haqqi, Isma’eel represents the perfect 
marriage between East and West. The young man, whose family originates from the 
countryside, has eventually adopted European science, but rejected Europe’s materialistic 
values. In his introduction to the novella, Haqqi, who has served in Egyptian consulates in 
Jedda, Istanbul and Rome during the rise of fascism, writes: 

I was bom on January 7, 1905 in al-mayda district behind the shrine of our Fady Zaynab. Although we left the neighborhood 
when I was very young I still carry with me fond memories to this day. The characters who populated the streets still haunt 
me: The vendors of falafel, the barber, the group of beggars and dervishes practically living around the shrine. 

My mother was very pious. She always read the Quran, the prophet’s biography and sayings. On the other hand, my 
father was fascinated by the poet, al-Mutanabbi [born in Kufa: 915-65]. He memorized lots of poems and would recite them 
when we gathered in the evening. He liked reading very much. He even read when he was walking in the street. 

I graduated from high school in 1921. Then I joined the law school At that time only the lucky ones studied law. One of 
my colleagues was Tawfiq al-Hakim. 

English soldiers used to close all roads leading to al-Azhar in order to prevent us from going there to listen to our 
revolutionary leaders. But my father, brothers and I always found different routes. As a student, I participated in 
demonstrations in Cairo. English soldiers would shoot at us with live ammunition. But I managed to escape. I would run 
away with other fellow students and disappear quickly. 

At the beginning of January 1927 I worked as an assistant to the director of Manfalut province where I spent the most 



important years of my life. It was there that I came in contact with the Egyptian peasants and got to know my country and 
its people. 

One day I saw an advertisement for a job in the foreign office. I sat for the exam and passed. 

My first assignment abroad was in the Egyptian consulate in Jedda, Saudi Arabia. Between 1929 and 1930 I saw Moslem 
pilgrims coming there from around the world. Also I came to know something about Western mentality as represented by 
diplomats working in the city. In 1930 I was transferred to Istanbul. There I was able to observe this very dangerous 
experience undertaken by Mustafa Kamal Ataturk when he attempted to change an Islamic Eastern nation into a modem 
secular state. In Turkey I found myself in the country from which my grandparents had migrated to Egypt. I lived with my 
Turkish relatives and learnt Turkish when I was already old. 

After four years I was transferred to Rome: From Ataturk’s dictatorship to the fascism of Mussolini As I learnt Turkish I 
did also learn Italian. 

During all these years I kept thinking about my country Egypt and its people. I was always homesick. I missed the poor 
Egyptians who lived only for a day at a time. In 1939 when I returned to Egypt I felt the same way as my protagonist 
Isma’eel who would eventually say to the Egyptians in my novella, The Lamp of Um Hashim: “Wake up. Move. Even things 
have moved.” 

It is a strange story. I wrote it in a small rented room in ‘ Abdeen district. The name of Isma’eel, the protagonist of the 
novel, is named after a friend of mine. For me he represented the marriage between East and West. 

My name is hardly mentioned without this novella as if I have written nothing else. Sometimes, I used to get upset about 
that. But many told me about the influence of this book on them. A Yemeni writer once said to me: “I felt that you were 
describing me when I return from Cairo to Yemen.” A bookstore seller of old manuscripts also told me: “Isn’t your novella 

about that guy who eats steak in Europe while his family eats falafel here? ' 

The bookseller’s disapproving tone makes sense when one remembers that Isma’eel’s family 
in spite of its meager financial resources has sent the young man to be educated abroad. For 
Isma’eel’s father in particular, western science should be acquired, but not western ethics. The 
advice proves to be senseless at the beginning. Isma’eel has to immerse himself in the new 
foreign culture. But it will take him many years before he comes to understand the limitations 
of western science and to question western ethics in general. 

II 

The narrator of Haqqi’s Qindil Um Hashim is the protagonist’s nephew. He has no name. His 
age or profession is not stated. We are obliged to accept whatever he tells us about his family 
and his uncle’s life. Although the events take place during the British occupation of Egypt, 
there is no mention of foreign troops in the country within the novella. The inhabitants of old 
Cairo seem to be totally oblivious to the outside world. They are mainly concerned with their 
daily life. The narrator’s grandfather has emigrated from the countryside to Cairo as a young 
man. His goal is to improve his standard of living. Being from a pious rural stock the 
immigrant chooses to live and work near the mosque of Lady Zaynab, the granddaughter of the 
prophet Muhammad, in an old district of the city. We understand that the young man has three 
sons. The eldest has gone to the Quranic School, and then worked with his father in trade. The 
second son attempts to study at al-Azhar, but fails. He ends up serving the peasants in the 
countryside as a marriage clerk. Only Isma’eel, the youngest son and protagonist, has gone to a 
regular government school where he excelled in his studies. His mother, al-Sit ‘Adeela, his 
father, Sheikh Rajab, and his orphaned cousin, Fatima al-Nabawiyya, have all encouraged him 
to study and provided him with moral and physical support. For them the educated person in 
the family is almost holy. When Isma’eel succeeds year after year in his school not only his 



relatives are proud of him, but also the whole neighborhood, and even the passersby in the 
street. It is believed that the young man’s success is due not only to his hard work and his 
family’s love and care, but above all to Lady Zaynab who is buried in the shrine next door, and 
to almighty God. 

Isma’eel grows up not as an individual, but rather as a person within a large group. The 
neighborhood’s barber and doctor, the beggars who surround Lady Zaynab’s shrine, the food 
venders in the nearby streets, Sheikh Dardiri, the polygamous man in charge of the shrine are 
all parts and parcels of the protagonist’s extended family. As a teenager, Isma’eel would visit 
the nearby mosque to chat with Sheikh Dardiri. He observes him selling oil from the saint’s 
lamp to sick people. During this time he never thinks there is anything wrong with this practice. 
Religion and superstition are quite mixed together in this part of the city. The oil makes people 
happy. They feel blessed. And that what counts. Isma’eel’s visit to the shrine is also for another 
reason. Many prostitutes who are driven to sell their bodies in order to survive used to come 
to visit Lady Zaynab and to ask for forgiveness. As a teenager who has no access to the 
opposite sex, Isma’eel would go to the shrine to have a glimpse of these women and be close 
to them in such a crowded place. 

Puberty adversely affects Isma’eel’s success in the baccalaureat’s exam. He gets only a pass. 
But since he hopes to study medicine no Egyptian university will accept him. He is faced with 
two alternatives: either to sit for the exam and waste another year of his life, or to go to the 
Teachers’ College and eventually become a schoolteacher. The young man detests these 
options. His father too is determined to send him to medical school. The problem can be easily 
solved if Isma’eel is sent to Europe as some people advise the old man. But financial 
difficulties will arise. The family cannot afford paying for transportation, heavy clothing and 
other expenses for the trip. Furthermore, the monthly payment that will have to be sent to 
Isma’eel on a regular basis for seven years will mean that the family will endure abject 
poverty. The decision is finally made. Isma’eel’s future is more important than anything that 
might hurt the family at large. The mother sells her wedding jewelry which she has kept for a 
rainy day. Tickets and heavy clothing are bought for the long trip abroad. 

At least at this stage, the narrator does not specify the European country where the young man 
will study medicine. He tells us that Isma’eel’s illiterate family, who has never set a foot 
outside of Egypt, refers to Europe as ‘the outside world’, or ‘bilad barrah.’ The father sees it 
as “a charity from an infidel. He must accept it, not out of humiliation, but in order to be 
equipped with the same weapon” (Haqqi 20). The mother imagines the cold and the snow 
abroad. She shivers even before her son undertakes the actual ocean journey. For her, Europe 
is “populated with people who use the Jinns’ tricks.” Fatima al-Nabawiyya, is also afraid of 
Europe and Europeans. “She hears that European women walk almost naked in the street, that 
they have excelled in seducing men. If Isma’eel travels there she has no idea how he will be 
when he comes back home. Indeed, she is not confident that he will be back” (Haqqi 20). In 
spite of all these fears the family is determined to send Isma’eel to Europe to become a doctor. 
They could only advise him to keep his religion and religious practices and to live in Europe 
as he has lived in Egypt. Isma’eel’s father warns him of temptation and European women. He 



also informs him that Fatima, his cousin, will be waiting for him when he comes back. The 
news shocks the young man. But he does not object to anything his father says although he 
desires to get to know women more intimately. He will be leaving Egypt as a chaste innocent 
man. It is a big lie if he says that he does not desire that prostitute he has met in Lady Zaynab’s 
shrine, or other women in Europe. 

The narrator imagines the young man on board of a ship in Alexandria leaving for Europe. 
Isma’eel appears as a naive peasant with a potbelly who is not at home in a big city. He 
confesses at a later stage to his nephew that he has carried with him from Cairo a pair of 
wooden clogs in order to be able to wash his feet five times a day and perform his prayers in 
Europe (Haqqi 24-25). 


Ill 

England is finally specified in the text as the ultimate destination of the young Egyptian man. 
We understand that during these seven years his life had turned upside down. He was chaste, 
but now no more. He never drank alcohol before, or danced with women. He did not know 
how to enjoy nature, or to watch the sunset. But now everything has changed. He even comes to 
appreciate the cold in a northern country like England. A young English woman by the name of 
Mary has played a very important role in reshaping his life. She was the one who deflowered 
him and introduced him to sex. Oblivious to beauty in general, and to art and music in 
particular, the young man becomes more interested in these areas of human activities. 

One day he told her: 

‘I will rest when I follow a fixed program for my life.’ 

She laughed and replied: 

‘My dear Isma’eel, life is not a fixed program, but a renewed and continuous debate.’ 

When he tells her: ‘come and sit’, she answers him: ‘let us walk.’ He speaks to her about marriage, but she talks to him 
about love. He tells her about the future, but she tells him about the present moment. In the past, he always looked for 
something outside of himself to hold onto: his religion and rituals, his background and social upbringing. It was like a hook on 
which he would hang his precious coat. But Mary used to tell him: ‘He who relies on a peg will be a prisoner all his life 
trying to protect his coat. The peg must be within yourself.’ She was afraid of chains, while he was afraid of freedom 
(Haqqi 29-30). 

But in the area of human interaction the young man was very confused. He was not sure why 
Mary had bestowed on him her love and friendship. His confusion became the center of her 
sarcasm. Gradually, he discovered what could be described as egoistic individualism. In a 

materialistic society, friendship cannot flourish. ^ People don’t trust each other. They have very 
little interaction. But if they do, they are mosdy indifferent, or hostile to others. Mary, his 
English friend, has befriended him not because she likes him, but because he is a novelty in her 
life. Once she gets bored with him she leaves him and finds someone else. For Isma’eel, a 
relationship based on pleasure, or advantage is no friendship at all. His relationship with Mary 
may have been erotic at the beginning. It was based on emotion. When he met her he never had 
any sexual relation with a woman before. She introduced him to sex and other things in life, 
such as the appreciation of music and nature. Both were young and pursued what was pleasant 



for themselves. But the essence of this relationship changed quickly. Isma’eel voluntarily 
wished Mary to be his friend and wife only to be flady rejected. He became aware of himself 
and gradually realized that Mary never shared his basic values. They might have shared 
activities, or were totally involved with each other, meeting all their emotional and social 
needs, but at the same time they were world apart. Nothing meant anything to Mary. She was 
performing a role. The whole relationship to her was a game. This is why she would become a 
friend quickly and then quickly would cease being one. Isma’eel’s representation of Mary as an 
epitome of all westerners in general is often repeated by other modern Arab writers. 

During his stay in England the young man is civil with his English acquaintances, but is never 
sure about their sincerity. In a revealing passage we get to see how Isma’eel is bewildered 
about the meaning of friendship and mercy in different cultures. 

For him meeting people is like being in a battle zone. You either win, or lose. Mary, on the contrary, is in love with all of 
them. But in reality she never cares about anyone of them. Meeting people does not really mean anything to her. It is just a 
simple and ordinary encounter. Friendship is left for the future. . . . 

Once she saw him listening to the weak among his patients. . . Each one was demanding something from him. She was 
enraged. ‘You are not Jesus Christ,’ she yelled. . . . ‘Charity begins with yourself. These people are drowning. If you stretch 

your hand they will pull you down with them. Your oriental sentiments are not productive.’. 

Fie felt her words like a knife cutting off the vital parts that nourished him and made him human. One day he woke up to 
find his soul in total ruins. Religion seemed to him to be nothing but a myth only invented to manipulate and rule the masses, 
and the human spirit was unable to find strength and happiness unless it detached itself from the crowds and confronted 
them. To live with others and be one of them meant nothing but weakness and a curse. (Flaqqi 30-31). 

This encounter with strange and foreign ideas made the young man sick. He went through a 
difficult crisis. But it was Mary again who saved him. She took him on a holiday to Scodand. 
They walked for hours in the fields, or they went fishing. At night she would excite him, but 
also satisfy his desires. Luckily, Isma’eel managed to get rid of his problems. He emerged as a 
confident young man. Religion was no more his strongest pillar. It was replaced by science. 
Paradise faded away horn his thought, and nature with all its magnificent secrets took its place. 
Gradually too, the young man was able to rely on himself. Mary stopped being his lithe 
goddess who ordered him around and told him what to do, or what not to do. She became a 
colleague and an equal partner. At this point, the couple parted. She found an Englishman and 
left him. It was when he recovered horn his sickness that he lost all his charm in her eyes. 
Isma’eel understood her move and was not too much hurt. 

Before leaving England he invited her to say goodbye. Not only she accepted his invitation 
but she also slept with him for the last time. For her, sex was not a big deal. It did not mean 
anything, but instant pleasure. She even assured him that she might visit him one day in Egypt. 

IV 

Isma’eel's absence horn his homeland, his mixed experiences with Mary in particular and the 
English in general made him focus his love on his country. He began to see himself as a part of 
a long chain that pulled him towards Egypt. For him, Egypt had simply slept for a long time. 
Egyptians were victims of ignorance, poverty, sickness and oppression. He was determined to 
speak out against superstition. England had taught him to revere science and its logic, while 




Mary taught him to be independent. 

The narrator tells us that his uncle who left Egypt seven years ago carrying in his luggage a 
pair of wooden clogs, special pants for prayers and food prepared by his mother and cousin 
has now returned to Alexandria as a very different man. The potbelly has disappeared. The 
peasant looks have vanished. Dr. Isma’eel, the brilliant ophthalmologist, appears as a 
handsome westerner on board of the ship that brought him back to Egypt. Not only his 
appearance has changed, but also his behavior. Isma’eel failed to tell his family in Cairo that 
he was back. He wanted to surprise them of his return to the country. Also he did not bring any 
gift for them “What is there in all of Europe for my parents? “ He thought. “And Fatima al- 
Nabawiyya? Her memory disturbs him He is supposed to marry her. . . . This is a complicated 
matter. We will leave it for the future” (Haqqi 35). 

His father wanted him to be equipped with science, he reckoned. That was precisely what he 
did. He would now open a clinic in one of the best suburbs of Cairo. Once he becomes rich he 
would help his father, buy him perhaps a piece of land in their village, and in this way he 
would pay back his debt to his parents who helped him during his years of study in England. 

From Alexandria Isma’eel took the train to Cairo. He was very distressed to see the poor 
vendors in the station. There was dirt, poverty, ruins everywhere. 

When he knocked at the door of his family everybody was shocked. They had no idea why he 
would not tell them that he was coming home. The surprise was too much for his frail parents. 
Both had become much older and weaker. The cousin he was supposed to marry was almost 
blind. No one told him that they lived on beans and falafel during his absence. They had to 
send him money to England every month for the last seven years. 

Isma’eel was distressed to see how his family lived. There was no electricity. They sat on the 
floor. The rug had vanished. He was not able to eat anything when they had dinner. How could 
he live with them, he wondered. Before he went to bed he heard his mother say to Fatima, 
‘Come, let me put some drops in your eyes’ (Haqqi 39). When he asked his mother about the 
drops she said they were from the oil of Lady Zaynab’s lamp. He jumped, took the drops from 
his mother by force, and shouted at her that she was a pious woman, yet she engaged in a 
superstitious act. The mother protested and said that the drops were not medicine, but some 
kind of blessing. He became very angry and insulted the saint and her lamp. When he finally 
examined the eyes of the young woman he saw they were inflamed and infected with trachoma, 
a disease that is very common among Egyptians in the countryside. For his parents, the shock 
was very great. Their son, they assumed, had learnt to become an infidel in England. Although 
Isma’eel assured them that he would be able to cure the eyes of his cousin, and that they should 
forget about the saint and the oil of her lamp, both were very hurt. In his rage he took the stick 
of his father and left the house on his way to the shrine. 

V 

How did the masses appear to him after an absence of seven years? Isma’eel depicts Egyptians 
as corpses. Humiliation and surrender reigned supreme among them They seemed less than 
humans, exacdy as the colonists would have seen them They were eternally asleep like heroin 



addicts. For him, his own people were dull, talkative, naked, barefoot, infected with diseases. 
Their eyes are inflamed; their urine is full of blood, their excrement full of worms. They would 
smile like slaves when you hit them on their backs. And Egypt? It seemed to him as a piece of 
mud in the desert where flies and mosquitoes multiply. Food vendors, animals, people all are 
on the same spot. No one washes or knows anything about washing for years. A young woman 
passes by and everybody tries to touch her as if they are dogs, as if they have never seen a 
woman in their life before. And these scores of beggars are everywhere! He felt like stopping 
each person on his way to the shrine in order to wake him up from his long sleep (Haqqi 42- 
44). 

In the entrance to the mosque there was a crowd. Sheikh Dardiri was giving a small botde to 
a man being careful that no one else saw him. Isma’eel dashed to the lamp, and smashed it with 
his father’s stick. The crowd surrounded him and began to beat him. But Sheikh Dardiri saved 
him when he recognized who he was. 

Isma’eel was taken home. The family that was supposed to celebrate his homecoming was in 
mourning. Europe had corrupted the young man. He lost his senses and insulted his people and 
their religion. 

For many days Isma’eel was sick. He did not know what to do. Should he return to England 
where they offered him an assistant professorship at the university? He was very stupid to have 
rejected their offer. Perhaps they would reconsider if he asked them now. On the other hand 
why didn’t he marry there and start a new life far away from this wretched country? He thought 
that it would be useless to help his people. They have lived in chains for centuries. They 
seemed to like their status quo. 

One day he woke up and felt energetic again. He left his house early in the morning and came 
back with some botdes and bandages. Now he would like to cure his cousin’s eyes. In Europe 
he saw similar cases and cured them all. The young woman accepted willingly to be treated by 
him. His parents avoided him fearing for the deterioration of his mental health. 

A week passed and Fatima’s eyes were the same. Then suddenly they became worse. He 
knew she was slowly becoming blind, and he was unable to help her. He asked other 
colleagues for advice. They commended his treatment. But one day, Fatima woke up and was 
blind. 


VI 

Science had failed him. He was not able to face his parents anymore. He had no job and did 
not wish to apply for one in fear that the government would send him to a remote village, as it 
was the custom with new doctors. He sold his books and the instruments he had brought with 
him from England and rented a small room in a boarding house run by Madam Iftalya, a Greek 
woman. From the minute he entered her place he felt he was exploited. The foreign woman 
was very thrifty. She was always anxious that he would make her pay too much for electricity 
because he stayed up late at night in his room. If he asked for an extra piece of sugar for 
breakfast she would automatically increase his bill. Iftalya came to represent in Isma’eel’s 
mind all foreigners in Egypt. But he made a distinction between her and the English he met in 



England. They are not the same, he thought. Indeed they are very different. But he did not 
elaborate on this point. Because of her greed and thriftiness he was forced to be on the street 
most of the time. He roamed the streets of the old city from morning to midnight. 

Lost in his thought Fatima never stopped to amaze him She never complained about him, or 
about his incompetence. She never rebelled, or doubted his ability. To his mind, she 
represented all poor and uneducated Egyptians who put their trust in others. Their innocence 
keeps them in this permanent stage of childhood. Someone will have to lead them to maturity at 
some point, he believed. 

The idea that the colonized is a child while the colonizer is a mature knowledgeable man is 
very well documented in colonial literature. But the colonists preferred to keep the child in a 
permanent state of childhood in order to control him The “policy of the Spanish and 
Portuguese priests was invariably to keep their converts from doing anything for themselves-to 
make them . . great children, listening without understanding, therefore, depended upon the 
personal character of the superintendents; and as these diminished in zeal and intelligence, the 

societies necessarily fell to decay.”^ 

The British and the French colonists also referred to their colonized masses as children. 
Their philosophy was well grounded in western tradition. “Had not Hegel’s Philosophy of 
History mythologized ‘Africa proper’ as ‘the land of childhood’? Did not settiers in British 
colonies call every African male regardless of age, a ‘boy’-houseboy, shamba-boy, office-boy, 
ton-boy, mine-boy-no different’ from their counterparts in Francophone Africa, who used the 
child familiar tu when addressing Africans of any age? ‘The negro,’ opined the venerable 
Albert Schweitzer of Gabon fame, ‘is a child, and with the children nothing can be done 
without authority.’ In the colonial mind, however, Africans were no ordinary children. They 
were destined to be so perpetually-in the words of Christopher Fyfe, ‘Peter Pan children who 

can never grow up, a child race.”^ 

Repeating the colonists’ description of his people as children, Isma’eel attempts to subvert 
the colonial narrative. Although he is not very knowledgeable on the true nature of Islam, or the 
history of his own country, Egypt, he is determined to be that mature person who will be able 
to help Egypt and Egyptians traverse that land of childhood into the land of experience. 

Comparing England and Egypt remains his most persistent concern. In a revealing passage 
Isma’eel expresses his troubled thought: 

Is there in Europe, all of Europe, a square like Lady Zaynab’s? In Europe, there are big beautiful buildings, refined art, lonely 
individuals, backstabbing, ferocious fighting and exploitation by all means. The place for mercy and compassion [in 
Europeans’ hearts] is after working hours. They amuse themselves with these lofty ideas as they would by going to the 
theater or the movie. 

But, no, no. If he accepts this logic he will denounce his reason and his learning. Who can deny Europe’s civilization and 
progress and the humiliation, the ignorance, the poverty and the sickness of the East? History has the final judgment. No one 
can alter it. We [the Egyptians] were at one time a tree full of fruit, and then we withered and died. It would not be easy to 
resurrect us again (Haqqi 51). 


VII 

Isma’eel’s crisis is finally resolved. This coincides with a spiritual event during the month of 



Ramadan. The young westernized doctor does not fast anymore since his stay in England. But 
roaming the streets in the old city of Cairo makes him now a sharper observer. He might have 
described the Egyptians as ‘corpses’ after his arrival from Europe, but now he sees something 
else in them. They are not the lonely individuals of Europe, but a cluster of people all tied 
together by faith. They are content, and perhaps this is the secret of their relative happiness. 

On the 27th of the month of Ramadan, Isma’eel came to realize that there was no science 
without faith. It was during that night that the Muslims call laylat al-qadr that he thought of his 
childhood and youth. He was a human among thousands of others. Only the lucky ones receive 
that special light within themselves. Now he understood that Fatima did not really believe in 
him. Rather she believed in God and the blessing of her saint. 

In the shrine Isma’eel saw the prostitute he met more than seven years ago. She was lighting 
many candles. She is a respectable woman now. Never rebelled, or felt despair, or lost hope. 
She always believed that God would be her support and pillar, and that one day she would be 
forgiven. It was hard for him to compare himself to her. He, the educated man, and the 
intelligent person who thought he was above everything, who rebelled and attacked others. His 
punishment was an ultimate fall. 

The alienation between the colonized elite and his own people began to dissipate. Isma’eel 
realized that he was and still is part of his people in this old district of Cairo. He simply had to 
use new ways to bring change into their lives. Entering the mosque he greeted Sheikh Dardiri 
and asked him for a botde of oil from the lamp of Um Hashim. Then he went to his parents’ 
home and told Fatima that she should not despair of ever getting cured, that he brought her a 

blessing from the saint. ^ He also promised to teach her how to eat and drink, how to dress, in 
short, how to make her akin to humans. 

Equipped now with faith and science, Isma’eel began to treat his cousin. He persisted till she 
was cured. In a poor district he opened a clinic. His patients were barefoot and uneducated. 
The visit costs them one piaster. His fame spread to the neighboring villages. Peasants brought 
him gifts, such as eggs, honey, chickens and ducks. No one from that wealthy educated Cairo 
came to see him. His success was due not only to the science he acquired in England but also 
to his faith in God and his acceptance of his people as part of himself. He never wanted to be 
rich. His goal was to cure his poor patients. He married Fatima and both had five boys and six 
girls. 

At the end of his life he had a potbelly. He ate, smoked and laughed a lot. He suffered from 
asthma. When he died, everybody seemed to think well of him. People in his district loved him 
and asked God to forgive him. The narrator tells us that his uncle always loved women as part 
of his love for humanity. 


VIII 

In his chapter on “Medicine and Colonialism” Frantz Fanon argues, “Western medical science, 
being part of the oppressive system, has always provoked in the native an ambivalent attitude. . 
. . The doctor who arrives in this atmosphere of general constraint is never a native doctor but 
always a doctor belonging to the dominant society and very often to the army” (Fanon, A Dying 



Colonialism 121). This is not to say that the native doctor who has his training in the 
conqueror’s country is immediately accepted by the conquered people. Fanon discusses the 
case of the native doctor as follows: 

There is a manifest ambivalence of the colonized group with respect to any member who acquires a technique or the 
manners of the conqueror. For the group, in fact, the native technician is living proof that any one of its members is capable 
of being an engineer, a lawyer or a doctor. But there is at the same time, in the background, the awareness of a sudden 
divergence between the homogenous group, enclosed within itself, and this native technician who has escaped beyond the 
specific psychological or emotional categories of the people. The native doctor is a Europeanized, Westernized doctor, and in 
certain circumstances he is considered as no longer being a part of the dominated society. He is tacitly rejected into the 
camp of the oppressors, into the opposing camp. It is not by accident that in certain colonies the educated native is referred 
to as ‘having acquired the habits of a master’ (Fanon, A Dying Colonialism 131—132). 

In Haqqi’s novella there is no mention of British colonial presence in Egypt, or British 
ophthalmologists treating the many Egyptians who are inflicted with trachoma, or other eye 
diseases. Isma’eel is a native doctor, but he had received his education in imperial England 
and in the process had rejected his own culture. When he returned to his country he had at first 
a similar attitude towards the Egyptian masses as the cultured imperialists. In his eyes, his 
people appeared to be ignorant and backward. But once he embraced their culture and 
understood their capacity for love and forgiveness he was accepted along with his modern 
medical techniques. Isma’eel came to understand that individualism and capitalism have no 
place in his society. The masses ultimately determine history, not the individual. It is important 
for him, he who grew up in this old district of Cairo, to understand what the masses do, say, or 
think. 

Fatima is, for sure, no Mary. She is uneducated and has no idea of the outside world. She is a 
simple Egyptian peasant who grew up as an orphan under the protection of her extended family. 
For Isma’eel, who learnt something about intimate relations with the opposite sex during his 
stay in England, to end up with this simple girl is quite surprising. But Mary’s portrait as a 
loose and promiscuous young English woman who sleeps around with men as often as she 
would change her shoes has prepared the reader to accept Fatima, the virgin. The two women 
have hardly anything in common. Mary, according to the protagonist, does not cherish 
friendship, or love. Mercy, in her mind, is the virtue of the weak, while Fatima is the epitome 
of all virtues. 

It is clear that Yahya Haqqi, as an author, wanted to show us the total transformation of his 
protagonist. Isma’eel came from a humble background. He was innocent when he traveled to 
Europe. He cherished his religious beliefs. But his innocence was replaced by experience. 
However, his experience alone proved to be useless unless it was coupled again with 
innocence and faith. The man who was part of the masses at the beginning of the novella was 
not accepted as an individual and a westerner upon his return form England. So he had to 
revert again to his origin and be part of the masses. Only then progress of the nation can be 
assured. In this sense, the colonial project that attempted to create alienated elites among the 

natives had failed/ Sartre’s manufactured elites who were sent home white-washed had 
suddenly changed their charted path and decided not to be walking lies, as the imperialists 
would have liked them to be. 



NOTES 


1. See Haqqi’s biographical note in his introduction to Qindil Um Hashim, or The Lamp of Um Hashim (Cairo: Al-Hay’ah al- 
Misriyyah al-’Ammah LiMtab, 1975), 9-56. The translation of these extracts from Arabic into English is mine. For Haqqi’s life 
and work in general consult also M. Cooke’s English article on “Haqqi, Yahya.” Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature, voL 1, ed. 
Julie Scott Meisami and Paul Starkey. (London & New York: Routledge, 1998), 271-272. 

2. I have used the e d i t ion of Matba’et al-Ma’arif. See Yahya Haqqi, Qindil Um Hashim (Cairo: Matba’et al-Ma’arif, Silsilet 
Iqra’, n.d.) 5-58. Note that all translations from the Arabic text are mine. Readers who don’t know Arabic could consult Yahya 
Haqqi, The Saint’s Lamp and Other Short Stories, translated from the Arabic and introduced by M.M. Badawi (Leiden: E.J. 
Brill, 1973). There is another translation entitled The Lamp of Um Hashim and Other Stories, trans. Denys Johnson-Davies 
(Cairo, New York: The American University in Cairo Press, 2004). 

3. Note that the topic of ‘friendship’ is discussed briefly in chapter 10. “Is Friendship Possible between the Colonizer and the 
Colonized?” 

4. See Herman Merivale, Lectures on Colonization and Colonies Delivered Before The University of Oxford in 1839, 1840 & 
1841, new e d i t ion (London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 1861), 296. 

5. Quoted in Mahmood Mamdani, Citizen and Subject: Contemporary Africa and the Legacy of Late Colonialism (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1996), 4. Cf. After the Imperial Turn: Thinking with and Through the Nation, ed. Antoinette Burton 
(Durham and London: Duke University Press, 2003). Consult in particular Heather Streets’s article “’Empire and the Nation’: 
Institutional Practice, Pedagogy, and Nation in the Classroom” 57-69. See also Octave Mannoni’s classical book, Prospero and 
Caliban: The Psychology of Colonization, translated by Pamela Powesland with a new foreword by Maurice Bloch (Ann Arbor: 
The University of Michigan Press, 1990). 

6. Although it is not clear what Isma’eel will do with the oil, my reading of the text is that he is simply using it as a ploy to 
befriend his estranged cousin and parents in order to achieve his final goal in curing Fatima according to the latest scientific 
methods. Cf. M.M. Badawi’s ‘Translator’s Preface’, xi-xil See also Issa Boullata’s “Encounter Between East and West: A 
Theme in Contemporary Arabic Novels,” in Critical Perspectives on Modern Arabic Literature 1945-1980, ed. Issa Boullata 
(Washington: Three Continents Press, 1980), 50. 

7. Other colonial subjects may share with Isma’eel this ambiguous feeling of being superior to their own people, yet at the 
same time inferior to their colonizer. But not all of them manage to liberate themselves at the end from this colonial trap. In his 
article “Orientalism Reconsidered,” Edward Said frankly states, “Certainly there can be no doubt that -in my own rather limited 
case-the consciousness of being an Oriental goes back to my youth in colonial Palestine and Egypt. . . . “ See Europe and Its 
Other. Proceedings of the Essex Conference on the Sociology of Literature July 1984. Eds. Francis Barker et al (University of 
Essex, Colchester, 1985), 15. A similar remark is made by Said in his book Out of Place ((New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1999). 
“Coming home at dusk across one of the vast outlying fields of the Gezira Club, I was accosted by a brown suited Englishman. . 
. . This was Mr. Pilley. . . . ‘What are you doing here, boy?’ he challenged me in a cold, reedy voice. ‘Going home,’ I said. 
‘Don’t you know you’re not supposed to be here?’ he asked reprovingly. I started to say something about being a member, but 
he cut me off pitilessly. ‘Don’t answer back, boy. Just get out, and do it quickly. Arabs aren’t allowed here, and you’re an 
Arab’. If I hadn’t thought of myself as an Arab before, I now directly grasped the significance of the designation as truly 
disabling” 44. It took Said many years of his life to overcome this feeling of being inferior vis-a-vis the colonizer. His journey to 
self-discovery was arduous. But at the end the colonial project that attempted to shape his character had miserably failed. Said 
is no Isma’eel to be sure. However, both share one thing. They charted a new path and decided not to be the walking lies that 
the British imperialists would have liked them to be. 



Chapter Seven 

The Destruction of Both Colonizer 
and Colonized: Mustafa Sa’eed, a Fictitious Sudanese 
Intellectual Journeys to England, the Depth of Hell 


His was an impenetrable darkness. I looked at him as you peer down at a man who is lying at the bottom of a precipice 
where the sun never shines. . . . Did he live his life again in every detail of desire, temptation, and surrender during that 
supreme moment of complete knowledge? He cried in a whisper at some image, at some vision—he cried out twice, a 
cry that was no more than a breath:‘The horror! The horror!’ 

—Joseph Conrad, The Heart of Darkness^ 


I 

The Children of Colonialism: Psychological Effects 
on Both Colonized and Colonizer 

The devastating consequences of military and cultural encounters are graphically portrayed by 
the Sudanese writer, Al-Tayeb Salih (1929-2009) in his novel Season of Migration to the 
North. Both colonizer and colonized are destroyed in the process. England and Sudan as 
symbolized by various characters have plunged into the heart of darkness. This chapter 
examines the horrific effect of colonization on a Sudanese intellectual and on everybody who 
comes in contact with him. Indeed the protagonist comes to symbolize modern Sudan which has 
been plunged into civil wars and conflicts since its independence from Britain in 1956. I will 
argue that empires that defend the notion of 'civilizing mission’ not only harm others and create 
monsters among the natives, but also they destroy themselves in the process. Aggression begets 
aggression, and violence never leads to enlightenment and prosperity. Even the nameless 
narrator who is determined to overcome cultural colonialism and turn the whole tragic 
encounter into something positive fails in his endeavor. 

II 

The children of British colonization do not only appear as students, or travelers in memoirs, 
but they are also in fictions. Mawsim al-Hijra ila al-Shamal, translated as Season of Migration 
to the North, by the Sudanese writer Al-Tayeb Salih is a literary study of the horrific effect of 

'A 

colonization on both colonizer and colonized/ Mustafa Sa’eed who is born in Khartoum in 
1898 during the period of British colonization of Sudan is a monstrous product of his time. He 
epitomizes the hostility of the Sudanese towards the English as a unified group more than any 
other protagonist, real, or imaginary. His journey to England can be easily compared to that of 



Conrad’s protagonist, Kurtz, to the heart of the Belgian Congo.^ It is a descent into Hell and an 
exploration of the Self and the Other. Although the process leads to some knowledge, the result 
is catastrophic for the hero who reverts to savagery and to the inhabitants of the lower depths 
of Hell whose deficiencies become apparent. 

In Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, Marlow tells the story of Kurtz whose mother is half-English, 
his father is half-French. All Europe has contributed to the making of a man, who journeys to 
the Belgian Congo searching for ivory, but unlike other greedy men is supposedly “equipped 
with moral ideas of some sort” (Conrad 46). He has hoped to enlighten the natives and educate 
them But in the heart of the jungle he becomes a savage hanging heads as decoration outside 
his hut, all for the sake of ivory and wealth. His civilizing mission has been reversed. He dies 
fully aware of the evil that has devoured his soul. On the other hand, Marlow, the 
narrator/observer, who is not involved in the action, survives to tell the tale. He remains loyal 
to Kurtz. His reason is that Kurtz has something to say to all of us, and that he has said it. For 
Marlow, Kurtz’s cry ‘The horror! The horror!’ is “an affirmation, a moral victory paid for by 
innumerable defeats, by abominable terrors, by abominable satisfactions” (Conrad 87). When 
he returns to ‘civilization’, Marlow is a changed man. He resents “the sight of people hurrying 
through the streets to filch a little money from each other, to devour their infamous cookery, to 
gulp their unwholesome beer, to dream their insignificant and silly dreams” (Conrad 87). He 
has “no particular desire to enlighten them” (Conrad 87). The story ends with Marlow going to 
Belgium to see Kurtz’s fiancee and give her a packet of letters. She has loved and admired 
Kurtz and thought that his loss is not only hers, but the world’s at large. Marlow never dares to 
tell her the truth. When asked what is the last word that Kurtz has uttered before his death 
Marlow lies and tells the woman that it is her name. 

The Sudanese novel, Mawsim al-Hijra ila al-Shamal, has a broad similar story line. The 
narrator, whose name is not mentioned, pieces the horrific story of another man called Mustafa 
Sa’eed. He remains haunted by him, but also loyal to him to the very end. Here the Congo of 
the 1890’s is replaced by the post-Victorian London and Oxford of the twenties of the last 
century. The two men have not met in England, but in a small Sudanese village near the Nile. 
However, both have studied at different times in English universities and are familiar with 
English institutions and way of life. Mustafa Sa’eed drowns at the end of the novel, or commits 
suicide. No one is sure. The narrator survives to tell the tale. He, too, like Marlow hides the 
truth from Sa’eed’s wife, who thinks that her husband is a great man although she suspects that 
he has taken his secrets with him to the grave. 

In The Heart of Darkness, Marlow comments on colonialism as follows: “The conquest of the 
earth, which mosdy means the taking it away from those who have a different complexion or 
slighdy flatter noses than ourselves, is not a pretty thing when you look into it too much. What 
redeems it is the idea only. An idea at the back of it; not a sentimental pretence but an idea; and 
an unselfish belief in the idea-something you can set up, and bow down before, and offer a 
sacrifice to . . .” (Conrad 21). This ‘idea’, or the conqueror’s ‘civilizing mission’ assumes 
double edge in Salih’s novel and proves to be catastrophic to both colonizer and colonized. On 
one hand, the English colonists claim to wish to enlighten the Sudanese and civilize them But 



as a result, they create a psychopath, Mustafa Sa’eed, a black Englishman, who loves them and 
hates them at the same time. On the other hand, this monster, who kills his English wife and has 
a light sentence, chooses after many years to go back to his country of origin in order to 
‘civilize’ his own people. But his sudden appearance and then disappearance in a small 
Sudanese village disrupt the life of the peaceful community there and bring evil to the core of 
its social fabric. 

The violence of the conqueror has become a contagious germ in the blood of the conquered. 
In The Wretched of The Earth, Fanon discusses in detail the effect of colonialism on mental 
disorder. The victim does not only want to imitate his victimizer in scientific achievements, but 
also in the avalanche of murders. Fanon warns the colonized people of the danger in 
considering the European model as the most inspiring. He urges them not to imitate Europe, but 
to “try to create the whole man, whom Europe has been incapable of bringing to triumphant 

birth.” 4 

Mustafa Sa’eed who was born in Khartoum, or near Khartoum on August 16, 1898 had known 
nothing but bloodshed in his childhood. A few years before his birth a Sudanese, named al- 
Mahdi, led a revolt against the English and captured Khartoum in 1885. But British troops 
under Lord Kitchener defeated him in 1896-98. Consequendy, Sudan was administered as an 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium horn 1899. It achieved its independence as a republic only in 
1956. Mustafa Sa’eed’s father had died a few months before his birth. He was a trader in 
camels. It is not clear how the father died. The young boy, who did not have brothers, or 
sisters, never felt close to his mother. They never talked to each other. It is only when he told 
her that the English were sending him to Cairo to pursue his secondary education, and that he 
had accepted their offer that she replied briefly: “Had your father survived he would have 
chosen for you what you are choosing now. Do whatever you wish. Go, or stay. It is your life. 
You are free to do what you want” (Salih 27). Both parted for good. They never cried, or 
hugged. They never saw each other anymore. After many years, the mother died. But Mustafa 
Sa’eed, who was in England at the time sleeping with as many English women as he could, did 
not even seem to care about her death. Also, the young boy, who was only 12 years old when 
he left his mother, never had any attachment towards his country, Sudan. He was a nomad with 
no place to call home. Yesterday he camped in Khartoum. Tomorrow he would camp in Cairo. 
But eventually he would be heading to the mother country, England. As a young man, he 
seduced many English women, but never loved them, or had any attachment to any of them. All 
committed suicide. But finally he married the woman who insulted him most. At the beginning 
he pursued her for three years till she was tired and asked him to marry her. Jane Morris, that 
was her name, must have represented in his sick mind this England that he loved and hated. She 
was a violent character, a fraud and a liar, but also a desirable woman. During a sexual 
intercourse and at the height of her excitement he stabbed her with a knife between her breasts 
and killed her. 

It is interesting to note that Mustafa Sa’eed, the colonized Sudanese, is similar in many ways 
to Meursault, Camus’ Outsider in L’Etranger. Meursault is a French settier in colonized 
Algeria. He too had a difficult relationship with his mother. “When we lived together,” he tells 



us “Mother was always watching me, but we hardly ever talked.”^ When she died in a Home 
for Aged Persons, some fifty miles from Algiers, Meursault had no reaction whatsoever, but 
had to take two days’ leave horn his office in order to attend her funeral. When other French 
people accused him of ruthlessness for sending his mother to a Home in the first place he 
explained: “ As I couldn’t afford to keep her here, it seemed the obvious thing to do, to send 
her to a Home. ‘In any case,’ I added, ‘for years she’d never had a word to say to me, and I 
could see she was moping, with no one to talk to’ (Camus 52). Meursault’s relationship with 
Marie, who sleeps with him sometime, is also void of love, or care. Once she asked him if he 
loved her, but he replied, “her question meant nothing or next to nothing” (Camus 48). Yet he 
agreed to marry her when she asked him previously to do so. She was surprised at his logic 
and thought he was “a queer fellow” (49). Meursault, just like Mustafa Sa’eed, lacks emotions. 
It seems that colonialism does not only create mental disorder for the colonized, but also for 
the colonizer. It is in French Algeria where Meursault, the French setder discovers the dark 
spots in his soul and shoots an Algerian, whom he calls an Arab, on the beach for no apparent 
reason. The native supposedly had a grudge against Meursault’s friend, Raymond, who abused 
his sister and had been following him In the police station “nobody seemed to take much 
interest in the case” (Camus 67). But when Meursault was put on trial, it was apparent that the 
French colonials were not horrified at the murder of an innocent native, but rather at the 
protagonist’s lack of emotion towards his mother. 

Mustafa Sa’eed was indifferent to his mother and had no genuine feelings towards the women 
he slept with. He loved and hated England and the English at the same time, Meursault, too did 
not care about his mother. He slept with Marie, but she did not mean anything to him He loved 
and hated Algeria. His friend Raymond had a similar complex. He even had a relationship with 
a native woman whom he loved and abused. Conrad’s Kurtz left his fiancee behind in Europe 
and did not care much about her. He wished to educate the natives in the Belgian Congo, but at 
the same time called for their extinction. It is obvious that the boundaries between colonizer 
and colonized are very hard to distinguish when it comes to mental disorder. But even 
characters like Marlow in The Heart of Darkness and the narrator in Season of Migration to the 
North, who are observers and quite detached from the action, have not escaped the scars of 
colonialism 


IV 

As the epitome of the colonized, Mustafa Sa’eed is not only shaped by his own private self, but 
also by his public history. He was destined to be born in Khartoum at the outset of the British 
occupation of Sudan. When the decisive bathe of um durman took place in September 1898 
between the English and the Sudanese forces, and consequently the Mahdist state was 
destroyed, Mustafa Sa’eed was still an infant. His father’s tribe lived between Egypt and 
Sudan and had a history of collaboration with the British. They were known to have assisted 
Kitchener’s army as guides, thus facilitating the conquest of their own country. His mother, on 
the other hand, was a slave from the south. Her tribe is not ascertained. This obscure and even 



shameful origin of the protagonist as seen through the eyes of some Sudanese, has guaranteed a 
high place for Mustafa Sa’eed in British-controlled Sudan. The accusation is, of course, 
leveled against the colonial policies which reserve the best jobs for the nobodies not only 
during the English occupation, but also long after Sudan’s independence. The observation of a 
retired Sudanese civil servant sums up the colonial project. Political independence does not 
mean much. The colonizers have carefully planned for the postcolonial era leaving behind 
puppets which could be easily manipulated from a distance. “Aren’t we independent now?” 
The civil servant poses a rhetorical question. “Make no mistake! The English have embraced 
the dregs of society. Who do you think had the most important jobs when the English were 
here? The nobodies of Sudan, the ones with obscure origin!” (Salih 47). Thus, according to 
this political theory, the like of Mustafa Sa’eed will be taken care of by the British authorities, 
molded to resemble an Englishman and consequendy manufactured as a native elite in the 
service of England, the mother country. According to Frantz Fanon, “independence is not a 
word which can be used as an exorcism, but an indispensable condition for the existence of 
men and women who are truly liberated, in other words who are truly masters of all the 
material means which make possible the radical transformation of society”. (Fanon 310). In 
this sense Mustafa Sa’eed and other Sudanese elite manufactured in England will never be 
liberated, or be masters of anything because they will always be linked to the mother country. 
Colonialism will give way to neocolonialism 

As a child, Mustafa Sa’eed grew up in Sudan under the shadow of the British Empire. A few 
months before his birth, his father died. He had no brothers, sisters, or relatives, only his 
mother. He was recruited to go to school. After a few successful years his English master 
arranged for him a government scholarship and sent him to high school in Cairo. Egypt too was 
under British control. We know that the boy has studied mathematics, Algebra, geometry, 
geography, but above all English. A priest whom he met on the train on his way to Cairo was 
stunned to hear him speak English. The twelve-year-old boy was very fluent in a language that 
was not his own. The retired Sudanese civil servant, a classmate of Sa’eed, also recalled how 
his English teachers had addressed the miracle boy. 

He [Sa’eed] was the most famous student at Gordon College. Much more famous than the members of the football team, 
the prefects of the boarding school, the orators of the literary groups, the writers in the wall newspapers, and the leading 
actors in dramatic societies. He never participated in activities like this. He was alone and arrogant. He spent his leisure 
time either reading or walking long distances. We were all borders at Gordon College, even those who lived in Khartoum, 
the capital He was a genius in everything. . . . Our teachers spoke to him in a tone and spoke to us in another, particularly 

the teachers of the English language. They seemed as if they were talking to him alone.Mustafa Sa’eed had 

jumped classes in Sudan. . . . While we remained in Gordon College, he was sent on a scholarship first to Cairo, then to 
London. He was the first Sudanese to be sent abroad, the spoilt child of the English. We all envied him and expected him to 
become somebody in the future (Salih 46). 

In Cairo an English orientalist by the name of Mr. Robinson and his wife became the real 
mentors of the teenager. Robinson spoke Arabic and specialized in Islamic thought and 
architecture. He took the boy on a visit to several mosques in Cairo, introduced him to 
Egyptian museums and recited to him poems by the 11th century Syrian poet, Abu al-’Ala’ al- 
Ma’arri. But the boy was passing through puberty. He was more interested in Mrs. Robinson as 




a woman than with Egyptian monuments, or classical Arab poets. From her, he learnt how to 
appreciate the music of Bach, the poetry of Keats and the prose of Mark Twain. It is not clear 
what did he do in school proper; what subjects did he study for three years. We do not have 
information about his education at school in Cairo. But it is safe to assume that he had a solid 
English education, otherwise he would not have been accepted at Oxford University. All what 
he tells us is: “I thought about my life in Cairo. Nothing out of the ordinary happened to me. I 
got more information. A few small incidents took place. A classmate fell in love with me, then 
she hated me and said to me: ‘You are not a human being. You are a robot.’ I wandered in 
Cairo’s streets, visited the opera house, went to the theaters, crossed the Nile once. Nothing 
really happened. . .” (Salih 27-28). 

Sa’eed’s education in England is a little bit clearer. We gather from bits and pieces of 
information that the fifteen-year-old boy had studied law and economics at Oxford and became 
a lecturer in economics at London University. He was only twenty-four years old. During his 
academic life he advocated a new economics based not on figures, but on love. His reputation 
as a humanist economist grew steadily, and he became the darling of the Bohemian circles, the 
liberals and the leftists. 

But if Sa’eed did not acquire a sufficient Arabic education in British Sudan, or in Egypt one 
wonders how he was able to lecture on the classical poet Abu Nawas at the University of 
Oxford, or how did he hear of Shahrayar, or the military commander Tariq Ibn Ziyad in Muslim 
Spain? Did he fool the so-called experts, or semi-experts on Arabic literature and history? In a 
revealing passage Sa’eed confesses that he is nothing but a con man: 

I told them that Umar al-Khayyam was nothing compared to Abu Nuwas. Read them some of his poems on wine in a funny 
rhetorical way claiming that this was how Arabic poetry was recited during the Abbasid period. Told them that Abu Nuwas 
was a mystic, that he had made wine as a symbol for all his spiritual yearnings, indeed for his self-annihilation in God. Of 
course, everything was fabricated with no basis of truth. I was so inspired that night. I knew very well that I was lying, but 
felt great. I also knew that my audience was hypnotized. That made me lie much more. After the lecture they surrounded 
me. Civil servants who were in the East; old ladies whose husbands died in Egypt, Iraq and Sudan; men who fought with 
Kitchener and Allenby; orientalists, people who worked in the Colonial ministry, or in the Middle East Department of the 
Foreign Office (Salih 117). 

After the lecture he was elated and seemed to have enjoyed himself making fun of the English 
who admired him for his achievements and his acquired sense of humor. But his most gullible 
and vulnerable audience seemed to be semi-educated English women. He always tried to 
impress them with fantastic stories about his supposed Arab-African ancestors and his own 
descent, and that was how he ensnared them and eventually destroyed them. 

According to the colonial project a person like Mustafa Sa’eed, who is molded by the 
English to be like them, should love England exactiy as a child who loves his mother. But the 
result of manufacturing a new breed of Sudanese does not seem to be guaranteed. Something 
goes wrong during this long process, and consequendy the colonial project fails. The colonized 
may absorb Western civilization, ape European mannerism and customs, but eventually he will 
have to confront his roots and background. Who is he? What is he? A conflict will flare up 
within his soul. Its consequences are not always predictable. But one of Sa’eed’s professors at 
Oxford, a member of some Protestant missionary societies in Africa, and a Mason, did predict 



the ominous result of attempting to shape a young man into something else. He would say to 
him: “Mr. Sa’eed, you are the best example for the failure of our civilizing mission in Africa! 
Just look at you! After all the efforts we’ve exerted in educating you, it’s as if you are getting 
out of the jungle for the first time in your life” (Salih 79). Ironically, this same professor ends 
up defending Sa’eed in the court when the latter murders his English wife. 

By educating the native and molding him into their image, the English hoped to teach him how 
to say ‘Yes’ in their language. This realization came quite late to the adult Sa’eed. He began to 
understand the nature of their civilizing mission. “The ships sailed down the Nile for the first 
time carrying machine guns, not bread. And the railways were originally erected to carry 
soldiers. They founded schools in order to teach us to say “Yes” in their language” (Salih 80). 
Sa’eed did not wish to say yes. In this sense the civilizing project appears to be nothing but a 
farce for both colonizer and colonized. 

The boy who grew up in a wretched environment in Sudan had been totally transformed into a 
black gendeman, a spit image of his English colonizer. He spoke fluent English, conversed in 
modern economic theories, adopted English politeness and mannerism and indulged in sex and 
drinking. Indeed “Sir Arthur Higgins, who married and divorced twice, a well-known 
Englishman for his amorous adventures and close contact with the Bohemian and leftist 
circles” had recognized his own image in the young foreigner. “You are a scoundrel,” he used 
to tell him. “I don’t hate scoundrels, because I am too one of them” (Salih 79). Ironically, 
Higgins charged Sa’eed of a premeditated murder later on in the court. It was not only 
economic or political theories that the young man had learnt from the English, nor the 
politeness, or the sexual orgy. He seemed to have contracted from them something more 
dangerous and contagious and that was the virus of violence. In his confused mind the intruder 
and the intruded upon, the colonizer and the colonized have become one and even exchanged 
roles. Sa’eed agonizes over this issue in a key passage: 

I am above all a colonizer, an intruder. . . . When Mahmud Wad Ahmad was brought in chains in front of Kitchener after 
being defeated in the battle of Atbara the English man said to him: ‘Why did you come to my country to loot and to destroy?’ 
This is what the intruder said to the landowner, and the landowner looked at the ground and said nothing. ... I hear the 
hooves of Allenby’s horses in Jerusalem. . . . [The English] brought to us the most dangerous virus of all, that is European 
violence. . ., a virus which attacked them more than a thousand years ago. Yes gentlemen. I have come as an invader to 
your country (Salih 80). 

What Sa’eed says about this contagious germ is confirmed by Fanon as a psychiatrist. He who 
is tortured is likely to become a torturer. Speaking about Algerian violence against the French, 
Fanon argues that “The Algerian’s criminality, his impulsivity, and the violence of his murders 
are . . . not the consequence of the organization of his nervous system or of characterial 
originality, but the direct product of the colonial situation” (Fanon 309). The paradox in 
Season of Migration to the North is that Sa’eed has never been personally tortured by the 

English. On the contrary, he was treated very well.^ Yet during his development as an adult he 
showed mental disorder and similar symptoms to Fanon’s patients in Algeria. 

At the beginning of his stay in England Sa’eed is thrilled with his new life. But gradually the 
Black Englishman comes to hate himself. In his discussion of “Colonial War and Mental 



Disorders” Fanon talks about “hatred of self which is characteristic of racial conflicts in 
segregated societies” (Fanon 309). Yet we know that Sa’eed taught in an English university, 
befriended whites and slept with white women. His England did not seem to be segregated on 
the surface. It did not negate him as the Other. But a few years after his death, an Englishman 
who worked in the ministry of finance in Khartoum accused members of the British aristocracy 
of using the handsome black man in the twenties and early thirties as a showcase and described 
Sa’eed as unreliable economist who hid behind glittering slogans, such as “justice, equality 
and socialism” (Salih 50). Richard, the young English man was interpreting the thinking of 
some of his countrymen to some Sudanese acquaintances in a party: 

[Sa’eed] is quite unfortunate. I heard he was intelligent. There is no worse than the leftist economist on the face of the 
earth. Even his academic position-I don’t really know what was his rank-but I would imagine he got his post for a reason 
like this. As if they wanted to say: Look how tolerant and liberal we are. This African man is one of us! He married our 
daughter and is working with us as an equal partner. This type of European, if you only knew, is not less evil than the crazy 
ones who believe in the white supremacy in South Africa and the south of the United States. It is the same extremist 
position, some emanates from the right, the other from the left. Had he only worked as a scholar he would have found real 
friends of all nationalities. ... He would have certainly returned home and become useful in a country where superstitions 
rule supreme. . . Only if he had not become a buffoon in the hands of some idiotic Englishmen (Salih 51-52). 

The wounds of Fanon’s colonial subjects erupt in various ways. But Sa’eed’s mental disorder 
becomes apparent in his relationship with four different English women, particularly with Jean 
Morris whom he marries and kills in bed at the moment of ecstasy. His love relationship with 
her is described in terms of war and conquest. She is neither the victim, nor is he the hunter. 
Their role is continuously changing. Once he refers to her as a disaster, but he is unable to do 
anything, for she has come to him in the guise of destiny. “I am the conqueror who comes horn 
the south,” he cries “and this is the icy bathe ground which will be my end. . . Jean Morris is 
the shore of my destruction” (Salih 128). On a different occasion he refers to her as “the 
goddess of death” (Salih 124) and shudders at the thought that he has made love to her and seen 
through her eyes the depth of hell. 

The love-hate relationship between the colonized and the colonizer is reflected in everything 
we know about the couple. Their encounter is quite revolting. Jean Morris played havoc in the 
life of an outsider who is now an insider, a conquered man who is posing as a conqueror. The 
attraction between the two is sickening. She continuously insulted him and told him he was the 
ugliest man she had ever seen. In many words he tells the narrator his side of the story: 

I used to meet her in every party I go to as if she did that on purpose in order to insult me. Once I asked her to dance with 
me, but she refused saying that ‘I won’t dance with you even if you were the only man in the world’. I slapped her on her 
face, she kicked me with her leg and bit my arm. . . . She did not have a job. I have no idea how she lived. Her family 
comes from Leeds. I’ve never met them even after I married her. Her father was a merchant. I am not sure exactly what 
he sold. She told me she had five brothers, that she was the only girl in the family. She lied about everything. . . . But I loved 
her in spite of myself. When I tried to avoid her she would seduce me, and when I followed her she would run away from 
me (Salih 125). 

Jean Morris found him in bed with Ann Hammond one Saturday. She cursed her rival and 
made her leave his apartment. Then she took off her clothes and stood in front of him 
destroying a valuable vase he owned, tearing an old manuscript to pieces, chewing it, then 
spitting it and finally throwing a precious gift from Mrs. Robinson in the fireplace. When he 



came close to kiss her she kicked him on his testicles and vanished in the dark. Sa’eed 
followed her for three more years till one day she was tired of the hunt and asked him to marry 
her. But on their wedding night she refused to sleep with him and kept him at bay for two more 
months. Now the hunter became the prey. Jean Morris was the source of violence. Her life with 
Sa’eed was constant war. At a bar one time she accused someone of making a pass on her, so 
that her husband would start a fight with the other man while she would stand at a distance and 
laugh. “One man told me ... I am sorry to say but if this woman is your wife, then you are 
married to a whore. That man never said a word to her. It seems that this woman enjoys 
violence” (Salih 128). Why didn’t he leave her? She was a liar, a violent woman who betrayed 
him all the time. Yet he stuck to her. “I’ll kill you” he told her once. “What is preventing you 
from killing me? Till you see with your own eyes another man on top of me? Even then I don’t 
think you will do anything. You will sit on the bed and cry,” she mocked him (Salih 129). But 
at the end he did act. Ironically Jean Morris seemed happy to be killed. Lying over her in bed 
with his dagger she whispered, “I never thought you would do that my love. Almost gave up on 
you” And when he plunged the dagger between her breasts she pleaded with him: “Please do 
come with me. Don’t let me go alone” (Salih 130). But if Sa’eed did not kill himself in reality, 
there is no doubt that he was psychologically destroyed. 

Sa’eed’s sexual encounter with other English women also ended up with destruction. Ann 
Hammond, for instance, the daughter of a military father and a wealthy mother was a young 
student of Arabic at Oxford. She committed suicide leaving a note behind her: “Mr. Sa’eed. 
God damn you!” (Salih 30) Sheila Greenwood, a waitress in a Soho restaurant and a naive 
young woman from the countryside, also killed herself. She was a virgin when she first met the 
Sudanese man and was afraid that her relationship with him would be discovered by her racist 
parents. Isabella Seymour, a middle-aged woman married to a successful surgeon and had 
three children was yet another prey. He met her one summer day in Hyde Park, then he simply 
led her to his bedroom She seemed to be an easy-going woman. She easily laughed. “There 
are many like her in Europe: Women who don’t know the meaning of fear. They are quite open 
to life, merry and inquisitive” (Salih 35). Isabella was a religious woman. She went regularly 
to church. But after meeting the Sudanese she made him her own god. “Christians” she told him 
once “believe their God was crucified in order to carry their sins. But he must have died in 
vain. What they call sin is nothing but a sigh of gratification in embracing you, my pagan God. 
You are my God. There is no one else but you” (Salih, 91). She was suffering from cancer. 
Unlike the other women who had an affair with Sa’eed, and thought he was a villain, Isabella 
left a note thanking him for the happiness he had given her. But she too committed suicide. 

The germ of violence is contagious. When Mustafa Sa’eed finally returned to Sudan and lived 
in a small village on the bank of the Nile he brought this germ with him and infected the 
peaceful inhabitants. “I left London when Europe was mobilizing its armies again for even 
more brutal violence” (Salih 122). He roamed the world for a while, then setded in a Sudanese 
village, married a peasant by the name Husna bint Mahmud, but never told her about his past. 
Although the stranger regularly attended the mosque and offered his help to the peasants, his 
intrusion into the village brought nothing but disaster. When he vanished his wife committed a 



crime. “Why did Husna bint Mahmud kill Wad al-Rayyes and herself in this village where no 
one kills anyone?” (Salih 115) the narrator asks. Is it possible that the Black Englishman has 
infected his wife with the germs of his civilizing mission, as Mahjoub, a Sudanese peasant and 
the narrator’s friend, believes? After the sudden disappearance of Sa’eed, Wad al-Rayyes, a 
seventy-year-old peasant who married several times in his life, coveted Husna the beautiful 
middle-aged woman and wished to marry her. But she declined. Her father forced her to marry 
him According to Mahjoub the problem seems to have started when the Black Englishman 
transformed Husna into a city woman bringing upon her and her village nothing but disaster and 
trouble (Salih 85). 

Although Mustafa Sa’eed is ultimately responsible for his crimes there is no doubt that he is 
also the product of a British colonization that ripped his country apart and re-shaped his 
history. “I saw them plant the seeds of the next war in the Treaty of Versailles [June 28, 1919]” 
he says (Salih 32). The collective wounds inflicted on his country and the whole region of 
North Africa and the Middle East may explain his aggressive tendencies even towards 
innocent English women who never hurt him and seemed to have loved him Perhaps this is 
why Mrs Robinson remained his friend and supporter even after his imprisonment in a London 
jail. For her, Sa’eed who became in 1928 the President of the Society for African Freedom had 
drawn attention to the wretched condition of the Sudanese under British rule. She never 
sympathized with the English women whom he destroyed. Her husband was dead by now and 
buried in Cairo after he converted to Islam She moved back to England and wished to write a 
book not only on him, but also on Mustafa Sa’eed whom she considered ‘a great’ man! (Salih 
120- 121). She was not the only person who was blind to Sa’eed’s deficiencies. An African 
minister attending an education conference in Khartoum also praised him as one of the greatest 
men he had ever known. Sa’eed, he said “was my professor in 1928. He was the president of 
the Society for the Struggle for African Freedom I was a member in that committee. What a 
man! He was one of the greatest Africans I had ever known. He had wide contacts. Ah God! 
You should have seen that man. Women fell on him like flies. He used to say ‘I will liberate 
Africa with my. . . . [dick]” (Salih 100). It is quite disheartening to see what type of men, who 
supposedly decolonized Africa, are now considered to be its heroes! 

The love-hate relationship between the Sudanese and the English continued even after 
Sudan’s independence and the death of Mustafa Sa’eed and his English victims, or tormentors. 
But now it took different guises, predominandy in the sphere of economics. Although the 
dialogue between the two parties is light hearted, nevertheless it reveals hidden animosities 
and suspicions. The narrator, a young Sudanese who is born some years before independence, 
sees Richard, the Englishman as fanatic just like everybody else. For him his countrymen may 
believe in superstitions, but the Englishman too believes in a new superstition called 
'statistics’. The narrator observes “Since the white man ruled us at one time in history, he will 
feel contempt towards us for a long time, the contempt of the strong towards the week. Mustafa 
Sa’eed told them: T’ve come to you as an invader.’ A melodramatic expression no doubt. But 
their own coming to us, too, was neither a tragedy as we imagine, nor a blessing as they 
imagine. It was a melodramatic act which will become a great myth with the passing of time.” 



But other Sudanese see the problem differently. “I have heard Mansur telling Richard: ‘You 
have transmitted to us the disease of your capitalist economy. What did you give us but a few 
imperialist companies to suck our blood?’ Richard responded: ‘This means you cannot live 
without us. You used to complain about colonialism And when we left you created the myth of 
the hidden colonialism It seems that our sheer presence, explicidy or implicitly, is essential to 
you like water and air” (Salih 52). 

This light-hearted dialogue between Richard and Mansur after Sudan’s political 
independence horn Britain in 1956 is somehow different from the marked animosity felt by 
Mustafa Sa’eed who was a witness to the English occupation of his country since childhood. 
The ravaging effect of colonialism on his own behavior and make-up has become part of his 
divided self. Who is he? A Sudanese Arab African? Or a black English gentleman? A free man, 
or a slave like his mother and a British collaborator like his father? A Hamlet figure who 
constantly wears a mask? “It is obvious you’re someone other than the person you claim to be,’ 
the narrator confronts him at some point (Salih 18). 

England and the English appear as something very deceitful in the eyes of the retired 
Sudanese civil servant. The enlightenment project of the colonial power was a farce. Gordon 
College was nothing but a primary school, he told the narrator. The curriculum was modest. Its 
purpose was mainly to help fill the junior administrative positions in the government. The 
retired civil servant worked first as an accountant. He had hard time convincing his English 
superiors to sit for an administrative test. And for thirty years he served as a deputy Ma’mur, 
never promoted. But two years before he was going to retire the English made him a Ma’mur! 
(Salih 47). Everything seems to be questionable about the English motives in Sudan. It is 
interesting to see how the retired Sudanese man described the English District Commissioner 
and his policy of divide and rule: 

[He] was a god who ruled an area larger than the whole of the British Isles. His palace where he lived was huge, full of 
servants and surrounded by soldiers. They behaved as Gods. We, the junior civil servants, the natives of this land, were 
forced to collect taxes for them. The people complained about us to the English Commissioner. He, of course, was the one 
who would forgive and be merciful! Consequently, the English succeeded in making us hateful in the eyes of our own people 
who loved them, the colonizers and intruders (Salih 47)! 

The unnamed narrator, who is much younger than Mustafa Sa’eed, has also studied in 
England. But his encounter with the English and the consequences of this encounter are quite 
different. There seems to be no problem with his identity. He knows quite well who he is 
although one senses that he is worried about what might happen to him in the future. 

Is it possible that the same thing will happen to me as Mustafa Sa’eed? He said he was a lie. Am I also a lie? I am from 
here. ... I had lived with them. . . . neither loved them, nor hated them. I thought of nothing but this small village. I saw it in 
my mind wherever I looked. . . . 

There is like here, not better, not worse. But I am from here, just as the palm tree in our courtyard. It grew up here, but 
nowhere else. The fact that they came to our country, I don’t know why, does that mean that we should poison our present 
and future? Sooner or later they will get out, just as many invaders left other countries throughout history. The railways, the 
ships, the hospitals, the factories and the schools will be ours. We will speak their language without feeling guilty, or grateful 
We will be as we were once again, simple people. And if we are lies then we have made ourselves as such (Salih 44). 

It is not known exacdy when the narrator went to London to study English poetry. The 



following passage may suggest that he has been there in the late forties, some eleven years 
before Sudan’s independence. “Mustafa Sa’eed died two years ago, but he still haunts me from 
time to time. I have lived twenty-five years and never heard of him or seen him before. Then 
suddenly I find him in a place where one normally does not meet the like of him. In spite of my 
will he has become part of my world, an idea in my mind, a specter who does not wish to 
disappear” (Salih 44-45). Sa’eed must have been fifty when he returned to Sudan possibly in 
1948. He was a lecturer in London in 1922, married Jean Morris after four years. The two- 
year marriage ended up in a disaster. He was imprisoned for killing her and spent seven years 
in jail. At the beginning of the forties he left England for Europe and Asia before returning to 
Sudan. 

Unlike Sa’eed, the narrator who spent only seven years in England sees the English as normal 
human beings, similar to the Sudanese. He always refers to them as 'Europeans’. Upon his 
return to Sudan he was asked by the curious peasants from his village about Europe: 

Are the people there like us, or different from us? Is it expensive, or cheap to live there? What do people do in winter? They 
say that women do not cover themselves and dance openly with men. Wad al-Rayyes asked me: ‘Is it true that they don’t 
marry but live with women in sin?’ 

I had many questions. Thought I answered them alt They were surprised when I told them that Europeans, except for a 
few things, are exactly like us. They marry and bring up their children according to traditions. They have good morals. And 
generally speaking are good people (Salih 8). 

We get to know that the narrator who worked on a minor English poet for his doctorate in 
England was appointed as a teacher of classical Arabic poetry in a high school in Khartoum. 
Many years later he was promoted to the rank of an inspector. He married a Sudanese and had 
a daughter. His background was very different from that of Mustafa Sa’eed. He came from a 
closely-knit family. His parents, brothers and sisters lived together in a village at the bend of 
the River Nile. During his absence in England he missed them a great deal and dreamt about 
them. In a revealing passage he describes to us one of the main differences between the people 
in Sudan and England as he sees it: “When I returned home they were overjoyed to see me. It 
did not take me long to feel the snow melting within me. As if I was cold and the sun shone on 
me. This was the warmth of life in the tribe. I have been deprived of it for a long time in a 
country where its whales die out of cold” (Salih 7). 

Although his education in England had made him somehow a bit arrogant vis-a-vis the people 
in his village, the narrator remained strongly attached to his roots. He was optimistic by nature 
and felt that he belonged. “I want to give in abundance. I want love to overflow horn my heart 
and blossom. . . . When I hear a bird singing, or a dog barking, or an ax cutting the wood I feel 
quite stable, important, continuous and whole. 'No .. I am not a stone thrown into the water, 
but a seed sown in the field.’ I go to my grandfather he tells me about the life here before forty, 
fifty, indeed eighty years ago. Consequently my feeling of security is strengthened” (Salih 10). 

Yet in spite of the differences in personality and background between Mustafa Sa’eed and the 
narrator the latter seems to identify very much with the black Englishman. Are they both lies in 
the sense that Jean Paul Sartre speaks of the manufactured native elite in his Preface to Fanon’s 
Wretched of the Earth? “I begin where Mustafa Sa’eed ends. But at least he made a choice; I 
have chosen nothing” (Salih 111). Entering Sa’eed’s secret room where England has been 



transplanted in the shape of books and artifacts the narrator faces himself: “A frowning face 
appeared in the dark. . . I know it. . . . It is my rival, Mustafa Sa’eed. ... I saw myself standing 
in front of myself face to face” (Salih 112). But towards the end of the novel, the narrator 
breaks the mirror, makes a choice and emerges as his own self. He goes to the river, swims 
naked and suddenly finds himself in the middle between north and south. He is not able to go 
forward, but also unable to go backward. The river is pulling him down. It is only then he 
realizes that he must make a choice. He moves his arms and legs quickly, his head floating over 
the water and he screams:’ Help. Help.’ Unlike his double, the narrator finally chooses to live. 
In doing so, he is trying to escape the fate of those destroyed by colonialism. 

There is no other hope. The African elite in the novel are manufactured by Colonial England. 
One feels nothing but contempt towards them. In a stunning scene the narrator describes how 
the Ministry of Education has organized a conference in which delegates from twenty African 
countries have been invited to discuss ways and means of unifying methods of education in the 
continent. The narrator is involved as a member of the secretariat. But for Mahjub, the peasant, 
such a conference is nonsense. There is shortage of schools in the countryside. He would want 
to see more schools built before the officials sit and talk endlessly about unifying methods of 
education. The most revealing thing about the conference, however, is that the new masters of 
Africa have assumed the looks of wolves. They adorn their fingers with precious rings. They 
wear the latest European fashion and perfume. The same minister who gave a speech about the 
necessity of teaching the real world to students is driven in a big American car. For the 
narrator, if the Africans do not get rid of this disease from its roots, they would have a thriving 
bourgeoisie which has nothing to do with the real life in Africa. This is more dangerous for the 
future of the continent than colonialism itself. 

How could I say to Mahjub that this man [who is boasting about teaching the real world] is the same person who flees 
during the summer to his villa on Lake Lucerne; his wife shops at Herrods in London? She has a private plane. The 
members of his own delegation openly say he is corrupt . . . These are people who think of nothing but their bellies and 
genitals. . . . Had he returned. . . [Mustafa Sa’eed] would have joined this pack of wolves. All of them look like him (Salih 
99-100). 

Sartre’s 'walking lies’ have nothing to tell their brothers. But when they open their mouths, as 
in the case of Mustafa Sa’eed, they still speak of European humanism but only to reproach 

Europeans with their inhumanity.' 7 

Salih’s novel Season of Migration to the North is a journey from ignorance to knowledge, 
from innocence to experience. But the result is catastrophic, not only for the protagonist, 
Mustafa Sa’eed, but also for his community at large. The only ray of hope is when the narrator 
makes it back to the shore, for he knows now who he is, what he wants to do with his life, and 
where he wants to go. In short, he has cleansed himself in the water of the Nile, and now he 
hopes to cure himself from the horrific effects of colonialism. 

NOTES 

1. Joseph Conrad, The Heart of Darkness. A Case Study in Contemporary Criticism, ed. Ross C Murfin (New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1989), 85. Further references will be cited in the text in parenthesis. 



2. See Al-Tayeb Salih, Mawsim al-Hijra ila al-Shamal (Cairo: Dar al-Hilal, 1969). Note that the English translation here within 
the text is mine. References to the Arabic text will be given in parenthesis. Those who do not read Arabic could consult the 
English translation of Season of Migration to the North by Denys Johnson Davies which is published by Heinemann, London 
inl969. 

3. Several critics have already noted the similarities between The Heart of Darkness and Season of Migration to the North. 
But their interpretations vary widely. See the debate on this issue, for instance, in Wail S. Hassan, Tayeb Salih: Ideology and the 
Craft of Fiction (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 2003), 89-90. Also consult Edward W. Said, Culture and Imperialism 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1993), 211-212. Said argues that Tayeb Salih’s protagonist “ a mirror image of Kurz, unleashes 
ritual violence on himself, on European women, on the narrator’s understanding. ... So deliberate are Salih’s mimetic reversals 
of Conrad that even Kurtz’s skull-topped fence is repeated and distorted in the inventory of European books stacked in. . . [the 
protagonist’s] secret library” 211. Amir R. Mufti suggests that Salih’s novel is. . . an inversion of the narrative movements (in 
time as in space) of Heart of Darkness” (116). See Mufti’s “Global Comparativism” in Edward Said: Continuing the 
Conversation, ed. Homi Bhabha and W. J.T. Mitchell (Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 2005), 109-126. 

4. Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, Preface by Jean-Paul Sartre, translated by Constance Farrington (New York: 
Grove Press, Inc., 1968), 313. Further references will be cited in the text in parenthesis. 

5. See Albert Camus, The Outsider, trans. Stuart Gilbert (1946; Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1966), 14. Subsequent references 
will be given in the text. 

6. Compare Sa’eed’s illness to the case of the young Algerian boys who murder their friendly European playmate. According 
to Fanon, the illness is the product of ‘the atmosphere of total war which reigns in Algeria.’ The thirteen-year-old boy is 
questioned as follows: 

“But why did you pick on him?” 

“Because he used to play with us. Another boy wouldn’t have gone up the hill with us.” 

“And yet you were pals?” 

“Well then, why do they want to kill us? His father is in the militia and he said we ought to have our throat cut.” 

“But he didn’t say anything to you?” 

“Him? No.” 

On the other hand the fourteen-year-old boy who is almost a man gives different answers. “He did not deny having killed 
either. Why had he killed? He did not reply to the question but asked me had I ever seen a European in prison. Had there ever 
been a European arrested and sent to prison after the murder of an Algerian? I replied that in fact I had never seen any 
European in prison.” See The Wretched of the Earth, 270-271. 

7. My interpretation of Mustafa Sa’eed differs a great deal from some Arab scholars who tend to portray the Sudanese 
protagonist as a victim, even a hero, and thus justify his horrific acts against British women in the novel See, for instance, Ferial 
J Ghazoul’s article “The Arabization of Othello,” Comparative Literature, voL 50, No 1 (Winter 1998): 1-31. 

In October 19, 2003 I have criticized a paper on Mustafa Sa’eed that was presented in one of the sessions of the conference: 
“The Novel and the City” held in Cairo and dedicated to Edwrad Said. My comments were reported in al-Ahali, a newspaper of 
the opposition as something worth quoting. Indeed the phenomenon of glorifying Salih’s novel and his protagonist among some 
Arab intellectuals is very disturbing. The novel has become one of the canonical works in modern Arabic literature for the 
wrong reasons. 

On the extreme opposite spectrum, see the puzzling interpretation of Salih’s novel by Rasheed El-Enany in his book Arab 
Representations of the Occident: East-West Encounters in Arab Fiction (London & New York: Routledge, Taylor & Francis 
Group, 2006). El-Enany argues that Salih’s book “is not a novel with political or cultural pronouncement, but one that transcends 
that as a minor detail in its romantic conception, in its mystical fascination with the fallibility of mankind and the way things are. 
The novelist may indeed have set out to write a work of fiction about the East-West, or North-South, but other grander notions 
were bothering him; he lost control and the result was this powerful and beautiful, if flawed, novel” (109). 



Chapter Eight 

Buried in the Deepest Recesses 
of Memory: A Queen or a Slave? 
The Vision of Ghassan Kanafani 

and Emile Habibi of the City of Haifa^ 


Except for the extermination of the Tasmanians, modern history knows no cases in which the virtually complete 
supplanting of the indigenous population of a country by an alien stock has been achieved in as little as two generations. 
Yet this, in fact, is what has been attempted in Palestine since the beginning of the twentieth century. 

(Janet Abu-Lughod. Quoted by Edward Said et al 
in Profile of A People: The Palestinians, 3-4). 


BRITISH HISTORIANS AND PALESTINE 

In his book Western Imperialism in the Middle East 1914-1958, The British historian, D. K. 
Fieldhous argues, 

Mandatory Palestine. . . was unique in British imperial history. Hitherto all British dependencies had fallen into two broad 
categories: colonies of occupation and colonies of settlement. The first range from India and Nigeria to Gibraltar, were held 
because they were thought to fulfil some of a wide range of economic, or strategic purposes. They were controlled but 
received few British permanent settlers. The second, such as Australia and Canada, were acquired mainly for settlement by 
Britons. Palestine fitted neither category. It should have been a quasi-colony of occupation, providing . . . primary strategic 
benefits. . . . Settlement was not required. Yet it was treated as a colony of settlement. Moreover the settlers were to be 
non-British Jews, mostly from eastern Europe. . . There can be no doubt that the Zionist case for a Jewish home, and 
possibly state, somewhere or other, though not necessarily in Palestine, had stronger moral and physical justification than that 
of most other modern colonizing movements (Fieldhouse, Western Imperialism in the Middle East, 117). 

Ironically, the British historian who is very concerned about the “moral and physical 
justification” of settling Jews “somewhere or other” does not seem to care about the native 
inhabitants of the colony where the Jews will be setded, particularly that the settiers will 
arrive in their new home with the explicit intention of deporting the natives, or getting rid of 
them by all means. In contrast, the British historian Niall Ferguson refers briefly to the native 
Palestinians and to the implicit guilt of the British Empire vis-a-vis the indigenous population 
of Palestine. However, the brief reference is totally obscured by the abundant self- 
congratulation of the achievements of England’s colonial past. “ In Palestine” Ferguson writes, 
“the British cut and ran. . . bequeathing to the world the unresolved question of the new state of 
Israel’s relations with the 'stateless Palestinians and the neighbouring Arab states.” (Ferguson, 
Empire, 350) 

The following chapter will examine the colonized view-points which have been totally 
ignored by historians, political scientists and sociologists. Haifa an Arab city for more than 



one thousand and three hundred years is a case in point. Its Arab natives, the wretched 
colonized, speak out and tell their story. Their narrative is usually not heard in the west and 
most often barred from reaching a wide audience. 

WHAT IS A CITY? 

Arabic and Western dictionaries define the ‘city’ as a place which is associated with 
civilization, civil rights, law and justice. The American Heritage Dictionary, for instance, 
refers to the city as “a center of population, commerce and culture; a town of significant size 

and importance. Oxford English Dictionary, on the other hand, adds the concept of the 
‘celestial, or heavenly city’ and emphasizes the derivatives of the word, such as civil, civilian 

and civilization. ^ To civilize means “ to make civil, to bring out of a state of barbarism, to 
instruct in the arts of life, and thus elevate in the scale of humanity; to enlighten, refine, and 
polish” ( Oxford Dictionary 257). Furthermore, ‘civilian’ connotes “the transfer of members of 
the armed forces to civilian status or their replacement by civilians” ( Oxford Dictionary 256). 
‘Civility’ is defined as “Behaviour proper to the intercourse of civilized people.” It is “decent 
respect” and consideration” of the Other ( Oxford Dictionary 257). Similarly, Arabic 
dictionaries give details about the meanings of the city ‘madinah’ which is derived from the 
root ‘ madana ’ and ‘tamaddana’; i.e., to become civilized. Ibn Manzur (1232- 1311), for 
instance, in his classical dictionary, Lisan al-’Arab refers to both temporal and spiritual cities. 
Madinah, he observes, is the city of the prophet Muhammad. On the other hand it is the place 
of sophistication and worldly pleasure. But a new meaning is added. The slave-girl, we are 

told, is described as madinah which means possessed, or owned.^ Other dictionaries, such as 
Muhit al-Muhit by the 19th-century scholar Butrus al-Bustani (1867-1870) repeat those 

definitions in different ways by giving prominence to certain meanings over others.^ But 
regardless whether the dictionary is Arabic, or English, the word ‘city’ means a specific 
geographical place in which people live together, presumably protected under the law. Unlike 
nomads, who roam the earth and are not subject to any law, city people settle in one place and 
are governed by just laws. The only difference between Arabic and English dictionaries is Ibn 
Manzur’s addition of the word ‘slave’ as a synonym for city. Since the gender of madinah is 
clearly defined as feminine in Arabic, this definition evokes war, rape and destruction. 

In his article “The City: Some Classical Moments” Charles Molesworth quotes Cicero’s 
characterization of cities. “You must know, my friends,” Cicero writes in Scipio’s Dream, “that 
among all things done upon earth, nothing is more agreeable to the eyes of those who rule the 
universe than societies of men founded upon respect for laws, which we call cities.” The 
connection between city, civility and civilization is obvious. But Molesworth urges us also to 
think of the city as a stage “where staging itself occurs. If. . . the city is the place where 
everything is both available and vanishing,” he says “then we can also see it as the stage in 

which all prosceniums are unfolding and disappearing.”^ On the other hand, in her article 
“From Topos to Anthropoid: The City as Character in Twentieth-Century Texts” Jane 



Augustine argues that the city is not only a geographical place. It “takes on the mixed qualities 
and functions of a human character. . . . [it] becomes less a topos and more organic and 

seemingly capable of choice. It becomes quasi human.”' 7 Paul Theroux presents a new 
definition of the city in his book The Pillars of Hercules. Borrowing C.P. Cavafy’s argument 
Theroux assures us that “the city is something within us, sometimes a ‘black ruins’ and 
sometimes representing human hope or failure. ‘The city is a cage. . . and no ship exists to take 

you from yourself. ’ 

After these quick and often contradictory definitions, we ask in bewilderment: What is a city? 
Is it a real geographical place, or an imagined entity? Is it a casde where people are protected 
horn their enemy, or is it a helpless slave that changes hands? Is it a place where one lives 
under just laws and enjoys oneself? Or is it a black dungeon where one lives enslaved and 
persecuted? What is it? Paradise, or Hell? A symbol of perfection, or corruption? Is it a stage 
where everything appears and disappears? Do we see it with our own eyes? Or does it have a 
hidden face? If it is feminine does it play a limited role, such as that of a goddess, a holy 
mother, or a whore? What is the relationship between the city and the person who portrays it? 

I have chosen the city of Haifa, because the Palestinian cities in general are very 
complicated. Most of them are mentioned in the Scriptures, claimed by various parties and 
presented with different histories. No one disputes that Paris is a French city, or London an 
English one. But cities such as Haifa, Jaffa, Acre, or Jerusalem are presented in Western 
encyclopedias, travel, or scholarly books as Israeli cities. Men living in the West have dreamt 
about them. Then their dream became reality. Consequendy these cities acquired new history, 
new population and at times new names in the middle of the twentieth century. 

My purpose in this chapter is to examine the notion of the city of Haifa in two novels: 
Ghassan Kanafani’s Returning to Haifa (1969) and Emile Habibi’s Saraya Bint al-Ghoul 
(1992), with a reference to Habibi’s short story ”Um al-Rubabika” or “The Mother of Junk” 
(1967). The city is seen through the eyes of two of her sons: One was forced to leave her 
during the brutal onslaught of the terrorist Jewish organization Haganah along with the British 
troops in April 1948; the other stayed behind, witnessed both her destruction and 
reconstruction and later became a spokesman for a minority and a second-class citizen in his 
own country. Haifa was mapped, and re-mapped through the memories of both absent and 
present sons. The first one revisited her after June 1967, but only for a day and during similar 
circumstances to the ones that forced him to leave her. His city, now, was totally claimed by 
foreigners from around the world. His infant child, left behind at a moment of disaster in 1948, 
was adopted by a Jewish Polish family that took over his own house. The second one who 
stayed behind after the establishment of the state of Israel in 1948 became a witness to the 
daily violence directed against his own people and the large-scale urban development projects 
which were meant to change the historical monuments and character of his city. 

Although the narrative is essentially Palestinian, the memories of the absent and the present 
sons are quite different in texture and tone. Kanafani’s absent narrator uses a realistic style, 
recalls historical events and confronts issues, such as self-examination and responsibility. 
Habibi’s present protagonist avoids direct and realistic style. He employs a popular myth in 



order to unmask the history of the disaster that has befallen his city and to assert the rights of 
his own people. But no matter how the city is reconstructed through memory Haifa emerges as 
a mixture of queen and slave. Its inhabitants, whether they left, or stayed, have been deeply 
injured; nevertheless their identity is strengthened as Palestinians even when their city has been 
reconfigured and reconstructed for the narrative of other foreign people. 

GHASSAN KANAFANI’S HAIFA 

In Returning to Haifa, Kanafani depicts the city during two decisive moments in its history. ^ 
The first is on Wednesday, 21 April 1948 when the British authorities collaborated with the 
terrorist Jewish organization, the Haganah, in forcing the Palestinian inhabitants of Haifa to 
leave their city on board of British crafts to other shores. Palestine at the time was still under 
the British mandate. The expulsion of the Arab population took place less than a month before 
the proclamation of the establishment of a Jewish state on Palestinian soil. Thus the Arab 
history of Haifa that goes back more than one thousand and three hundred years was wiped out. 
The second moment described by Kanafani is the 30th of June 1967 after the expansion of the 
Jewish state in less than twenty years whereby the whole of Palestine was now occupied in 
addition to parts of Egypt and Syria. These two decisive and frozen moments in time are linked 
to the story of Said S. and his wife who were forced to leave their city, their house and their 
five months-old baby in it on Wednesday 21 April 1948 during the chaos that enveloped 

Haifa. ^ The couple who took refuge in Ramallah for twenty years have become now under 
Israeli occupation in 1967 when Israel conquered the West Bank and Gaza. At the end of June 
they were allowed for the first time to visit Haifa for a day. 

The city of Haifa as it is depicted in Kanafani’s novel is a topography, a place on the map, a 
stage where violent events took place in the twentieth century. It has specific geographical 
features: the mountain, the steep stairways that go down to the sea, the endless orchards, and 
the narrow alleys. These features remained the same as Said S. had known them in the past. But 
the memory brings now new information about names, people, and events. As the protagonist 
drives north with his wife across Marj Ibn ‘ Amer then ascends the coastal highway towards 
the southern entry of Haifa he hears the sea and feels the blazing sun in June. The names of the 
streets as they used to be in 1948 come back to him. Palestinians from the past appear in his 
imagination. The Khuri family, for instance, looms large. They used to own a building south of 
Stanton Road near Kings Street. In that building, and on the day the inhabitants were forced to 
leave the city, there were resistance-fighters who most likely got killed to the last man. Said’s 
house was in a rural setting on al-Jalil mountain, at the bottom of a hill in a district called 
Halisa. His wife, Safiyya, is originally from the country. They had a baby called Khaldun. In 
their living room a picture of Jerusalem and a Damascene carpet decorated the walls. 
Everything seems confused in the protagonist’s mind. But suddenly the past explodes in front of 
his eyes. April 1948 becomes very vivid. 

We do not know what Said did for a living in 1948, nor do we know anything about his social 
background. What we know is that he once owned a green car, a 1946 Ford model and a house. 



This means he is not a peasant, or a poor city dweller. On 21 April 1948 British soldiers 
forced him along with his wife and a large number of Palestinians to evacuate Haifa, put them 
on board of small British crafts and took them to Acre. The Jews were in control of the high 
hills connected to Herzl Street. The commercial center located between al-Halisa and Allenby 
Road was their military backbone. Said was turning at the end of King Faysal’s Street going 
towards the harbor in order to take the road to al-Nasnas valley when he suddenly encountered 
armed soldiers and heard an explosion followed by shooting from the Carmel hills. Arab 
districts were shelled. Shops began to close. People were trying desperately to go back to their 
homes. But they were forbidden by the British who were due to leave the city in three weeks. 
In a surrealistic scene Kanafani described how Said was trying in vain to take different routes 
to his home, and how his wife was looking for him in the chaotic streets. There was only one 
road open that led to the harbor and the British crafts. It became clear to him that the British 
army was collaborating with the Zionists to evacuate Haifa from its Palestinian inhabitants. 
People were falling like flies inside the boats. Within three days the city fell into the hands of 
the Haganah. Said’s version of the events is confirmed by Evrat Kushen, the Polish Jew who 
occupied Said’s house and adopted Said’s baby with his Polish Jewish wife. According to 
Kushen shooting began from the Hadar. On Wednesday 21 April, Colonel Moshe Karmateel 
(Carmel) was in charge of three military units which could move quickly from Hadar 
HaCarmel and from the commercial center. One of these units was supposed to invade the 
Halisa, the bridge and Rushmiya Valley towards the harbor. Another unit was supposed to 
move from the commercial center to block all roads except the one leading to the harbor and 
the British crafts. The Jewish terrorist organization, the Irgun was in charge of al-Nasnas 
Valley. It became also clear to Kushen that the British soldiers were collaborating with both 
the Haganah and the Irgun. Indeed he saw them several times together patrolling many areas. 
He questioned the dubious role of the British Major-General H.C. Stockwell who informed the 
Haganah about the date of his troop’s withdrawal from Haifa in advance in order to give them 
an advantage over the Palestinians. Kushen, a holocaust survivor, had come to Palestine with 
his wife at the beginning of April 1948 from Milan, Italy. He never heard about Haifa before, 
nor did he know anything about its history. He had not met one Palestinian in his life till one 
year and a half after the city had fallen. Only after 8 days from the eviction of Said and his wife 
from Haifa, Kushen received the keys of Said’s house and was given the option to adopt Said’s 
son. 

In short, Haifa in April 1948 was an occupied city ruled by terror. In it there were three 
distinct groups: The Palestinian Arabs who constituted the majority of the population, a Jewish 
minority who recentiy migrated to Palestine with the intention of colonizing it, and the British 
army who controlled the whole country. Is it possible then to define the city in this context as a 
casde in which a person is protected from his enemy, or as a symbol of perfection and 
civilization? Who is to blame for the protagonist’s exile and the dispersion of his people in 
different parts of the world? Others, himself, or both? How did the city look like when he was 
a child and a young man? How does the city look like now? Who are its dwellers? 

Said’s first impression of Haifa was that the city did not change much. “We could have made 



it better,” he said to his wife. Obviously he was trying to dispel the imperialist claim that the 
Jews migrated from civilized countries to Palestine, and that they were able to make the desert 
bloom For Said the whole matter is a myth. “Why do you think the Israelis let us now visit 
Haifa?” He asked his wife. “Because they are humane? No. This is part of the war. They want 
to tell us: Please come in and see for yourselves how we are more civilized than you are. You 
must accept to become our servants, to admire us. But you saw for yourself. Nothing had 
changed in Haifa. We could have made it much better” (Kanafani 344). 

Said’s relationship with Haifa is very complicated. During the time he lived in exile in 
Ramallah he had enough time to evaluate his responsibility as a citizen and a father and to 
reconsider the role he played as a Palestinian in changing the meaning of Haifa as a city. The 
fortified casde which was meant to protect its inhabitants, only if they defended it, was quickly 
transformed into a slave. Once Said entered Haifa he was not able to say a thing. He felt 
ashamed. He knew that the city, his house and his son would denounce him His wife shared his 
feeling. She never stopped crying. It was not only the English, or the Zionists who were 
responsible for the couple’s tragedy. The crime was committed “before twenty years ago,” 
Said tells his wife. “We must pay the price. It was committed the day we left our son” in Haifa. 
“But we didn’t leave him,” Safiyya protested. “Yes, we did. We should have not left anything 
behind,” he insisted (Kanafani 385). Khaldun, the Palestinian became Dov, the Israeli. When 
he finally met his biological parents he simply stated that he was Jewish, that Miriam and 
Evrat were his real parents, and even after he discovered the truth nothing had changed for him 
But the final blow came when Dov accused the helpless couple of paralysis and 
backwardness. “All of this would not have happened had you behaved as civilized people,” he 
said. “You should not have left Haifa. If that was not possible, then you should not have left a 
baby in his cradle. If that was not possible too you should not have stopped trying to return” 
(Kanafani 406). The journey back to Haifa was necessary for Said S. to discover the truth. 
Before that he did not know the meaning of home, child, or country. 

Unlike Joseph Conrad in his novel Lord Jim, Kanafani does not discuss the nuances of the 

notion of ‘proper conduct’ during catastrophes . 11 For him Said was a person who did not 
understand the meaning of responsibility, and unless he changed there would be no hope in 
resolving the tragedy that had befallen him and his people. This explains why he made Said 
understand now the necessity of resistance. When Dov’s brother, the Palestinian in Ramallah, 
decided to join the fida’iyeen he had the blessing of his father. 

Haifa was a stage on which many events took place: the happy and the sordid. But Said S. 
told us only about the tragic history and the bloody conflict that was not resolved to this day. 
After his expulsion from the city he was forced to think about his identity and place in the 
world. In the past, he was a lazy dreamer who wandered in the city without knowing where, or 
why. But now Haifa is beyond his reach. He is unable to walk in its streets, or boast about his 
home, family, work and culture. 

In an article published in the 1830s, Walter Benjamin depicts the flaneur who wanders in the 
city streets. People mistook him for a merchant. Others thought about him as a Jew. Whenever 
he saw a crowd he would mix with them, but would not say a word. This is how he lived in the 
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world as a spectator. This is how he behaved all his life. He just looked and watched. 
Although Said S. can not be accurately described as flaneur, yet he shares some of his 
characteristics. He is anti-hero, a lazy dreamer who is destined to wake up in a frightening 
way. Before 1948 he was a spectator. But now, after he lost Haifa, he realized the danger of 
such a stance. In a moment of bitter recognition he tells his wife: “I am searching for the true 
Palestine which is more than a memory, more than a child. I am searching beneath the rubble. 
But look what I found: Nothing but more rubble” (Kanafani 411-12). 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF HAIFA 

Herzl (1860-1904), a Hungarian-Austrian Jew and a journalist was the first president of the 
international Zionist organization in 1897. He dedicated his whole life to realize the Zionist 
dream in colonizing Palestine and establishing a Jewish state without showing the slightest 
empathy towards its original inhabitants, or their lawful rights. He visited Haifa in 1898 and 
realized its importance as a possible Jewish city in the future, mainly because of its harbor on 
the Mediterranean Sea, and its wooded Carmel Mountain. In less than fifty years his dream 

was realized^ The Arab inhabitants were expelled and replaced by Jews from around the 
world. 

Since the 7th-century Haifa was an Arab city. But Western encyclopedias and travel books 
write about it as an Israeli city. At times, they may refer to its history during the Crusades, or 
the Ottoman rule, or Napoleon’s invasion, or to the construction of the Hejaz railway, the 
harbor, and the airport during the British Mandate. But whatever information they include or 
exclude the city of Haifa appears as a Jewish city since time immemorial although it became as 

such only in 1948 .^ 

Haifa in the distant past was a fishing village. Its first known inhabitants were the Cananites 
who were Semites in origin. The Greeks called them later Phoenicians. It is believed that the 
Cananites came from the Arabian Peninsula. On the shores of Haifa the Philistines who came 
from the Islands of the Aegean Sea between Greece and Asia Minor clashed with the ancient 
Egyptians during the reign of Ramsis in 1191 BC. They lived on the coast from Gaza to the 
mountain, introduced iron and gave the country its name. Then the ancient Hebrews arrived 
followed by many other nations, such as the Assyrians, the Caldanians, the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. Haifa became an important city with the spread of Christianity. Both 
prophets, Ilias and Yusha’, taught people how to become Christian in the place that was called 
later on ‘al-Khudr’, or ‘the green man’ and ‘the school of the prophets’ near the lighthouse. 
Jesus and his mother Mary blessed the city on their way from Egypt to Nazareth. Saint Paul 
also passed by Haifa on his third journey coming from Acre. For centuries, many mystics lived 
on Mount Carmel. During the Roman times the city was located to the west in tal al-samak. To 
the east of it a church was built. After the Arab conquest in the 7th century Haifa was less 

important than Acre, or Yafa.^ The Venetian ships attacked it in 1110 and massacred its 

inhabitants.-*^ In 1046 the traveler Naser Khisru (Nasir-i Khursaw) mentioned it and described 



its sand which was used by jewelers. He also referred to the construction of special ships in 
the city. The traveler, al-Idrisi also described Haifa in 1160. On the other hand, Al-’imad al- 
Asfahani mentioned the casde built by the Crusaders in the south of the city and how the 
Moslems defeated them in 1188, But the Crusaders came back in 1191 after Saladin ordered 
his troops to vacate the town and destroy its cashes. They rebuilt it. King Louis IX was very 
much interested in fortifying Haifa. In 1265 al-Zahir Baibars conquered it again for a while. 
But Haifa was not free till the total defeat of the Crusaders and the fall of Acre in 1291. It is 
obvious that coastal towns like Haifa were very important for the Crusaders in order to keep 
their supply lines open to European ports. The Mamlukes, the rulers of Egypt at the time, 
understood this fact and they destroyed these cities so the Crusaders will not be able to come 
back. “Haifa is in ruins on the coast.” This is what al-Qalqashandi who died in 1418 wrote in 
his book Subh al-A’sha. In 1516 Haifa came under the rule of the Ottomans. But the 
reconstruction of the city did not begin till the second half of the 16th century. Its inhabitants 
were always afraid that the Crusaders would return. They never encouraged European 
merchants to do business with them as the people did in Beirut, or Sidon. In the middle of the 
18th-century al-Shaykh Zahir al-’Umar built a new Haifa in the south east of the city, 
surrounded it with a wall and had a tower erected. Now the city had two gates. A casde 
overlooked the southern entry. Later on his sons built a mosque along with other monuments. 

In 1767 the Carmelite priests built their convent on the top of the mountain. Soon after that, 
Europeans began to come again to the city under different guises, either as military armies, or 
pilgrims, or tourists, or missionaries. The aim was supposedly to spread education among the 
Arabs. Then a new group appeared whose intention was to colonize the city. Napoleon 
Bonaparte invaded Haifa on 15 March 1799. His headquarters were located on the top of the 
mountain. The convent became a hospital for the French soldiers and those who were inflicted 
by the plague during Acre’s siege. Before retreating to Egypt Napoleon burnt the place. But the 
Ottomans rebuilt the convent. Then Haifa came under Egyptian rule as the rest of Syria. 
Ibrahim Pasha entered the city too, but did not stay there for long. The French poet Lamartine 
visited Haifa and wrote about its beauty. In Haifa too German colonists established a colony in 
1868. They had their schools, factories and independent institutions. In 1909 a new Jewish 
suburb appeared overlooking the Nasnas Valley where Arab Jews and Ashkanazi lived 
together. Then these suburbs multiplied till they surrounded the Arab neighborhood. Years later 
from Hadar HaCarmel came the first Jewish shots against the Arabs below in order to force 
them to leave the city. In 1898 the German Emperor William the Second visited Haifa. Then on 
23 September 1918 the British occupied the city after the First World War. One year earlier, in 
November 1917, the British government had issued the Balfour declaration in which it 
expressed its support for the establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine provided that the civil 
and religious rights of the Palestinian population will not be violated. 

Haifa had also played a role in the imagination of the Baha’is. In it the founder of the Baha’i 
sect was buried. The gardens of the golden Baha’i Shrine were magnificent. When the Baha’i 
religion spread all over the world, Haifa was claimed not by a small sect in Iran, but by a 
large number of people around the world. 



Even the name of Haifa had taken different shapes and rhythms. Once she was Sycaminum in 
the Jewish-Christian tradition, another time was called Caiphas, or Caiffa during the Crusades. 
The Torah does not mention Haifa. But there is a reference to it in the Talmud as Hifah which 
means the harbor. But it was always known among the Arabs as Hayfa (Haifa). Its name 
remained so even after its population were replaced by Jews from Russia, Poland, Germany 
and other countries. 

Said. S never thought about this complicated history of his own city. Perhaps this was due to 
the fact that his people always accepted strangers to live side by side with them His political 
consciousness and maturity came quite late to him In the past he did not understand the tragedy 
of his people until he lost Haifa. 

LINGUISTIC AND POLITICAL IRONY IN RETURNING TO HAIFA 

Linguistically, the city is associated with law, human rights and justice. But the irony in 
Kanafani’s city lies in the absence of all these norms. Haifa in 1948 was a chaotic place full of 
warring parties with conflicting agendas: British troops trying to dominate a foreign country; 
terrorist Jewish organizations carrying their offensive operations in a bid to create an 
exclusive state, and a small number of native Palestinians desperately fighting to defend their 
property and identity. The city of the dictionaries is normally peaceful and prosperous. Its 
inhabitants respect the law. But that of Said S. is overwhelmed by chaos and atrocities. The 
irony lies not only in the concept of the city as such, but it is also in the imperial myth which 
claims that colonialism is something positive, for it helps the colonized become civilized. 
What actually happened in Haifa in 1948 would not only disprove this theory but also show its 
dangers in creating new and more complicated problems for both colonizer and colonized. In 
this sense, Kanafani’s novel comes close to Joseph Conrad’s novel, The Heart of Darkness 
which clearly exposes the imperialists who send idealistic young men to the Congo under the 
banner of changing the wretched condition of the natives and creating progress and prosperity 

for all. But once these men arrive there they discover the falsity of these claims. They 
embark on a mission that not only destroys the natives but also themselves. 

Even the name of Haifa seems to be puzzling. Yaqut al-Hamwi who died in the year 1229 
wrote in his classical geographical dictionary Mu’jam al-Buldan that the name of Haifa was 

derived from al-Hayf, i.e., the injustice.^ We don’t know the reason for naming the city as 
such, nor who would have given it such a name. 

During the short historical period in which Haifa’s population had changed between the late 
forties and the early nineties of the twentieth century, the city appeared in different guises to 
different travelers. Paul Theroux, for instance, saw Haifa as a colony, a garrison, and a city 
without any specific religion. There were soldiers everywhere. The new buildings seemed to 
be imported from somewhere. They were quite strange, not blending harmoniously with the old 
ones. Many people were 'gruff’. The tone of their voices was quite aggressive, not only with 
visitors, but with each other as well. There were obvious differences between Eastern and 
Western Jews. Commenting on a street’s name Theroux remarks: “About ten years ago. . . 



[Tzionut Street-Zionism Street] had been called United Nations Street, because at the time 
Israel had been befriended by the UN and this was one of the ways they showed their thanks. . . 
. But in 1981 a resolution was passed by some countries in the General Assembly, equating 
Zionism with racism The Israelis were so annoyed they changed the name of Haifa’s United 
Nations Street to the hated word Zionism” (Theroux 371). 

Theroux speaks about Haifa at night as a ghost town and describes the level of anxiety among 
its inhabitants as very high. He relates the story of a Palestinian journalist by the name Hani 
Abed who was blown up in his car by the Israeli secret service when he turned on the ignition 
key. Then in a chilling passage Theroux quotes the Hebrew newspaper Ha’aretz which 
celebrated the murder citing the Scriptures: “Hani Abed ... got the punishment coming to him, 
Tor they have sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind,’ . . .” (Theroux 378). 

This horrible vision of a city that imported its inhabitants and buildings from around the 
world and threatened the remnant of its native Arab population is balanced by an optimistic 
oudook. Haifa might be a scary town, but it has clean restaurants. It offers light and appetizing 
food, such as salads, fish, hummus, fresh fruit and juices. Olive oil is a staple ingredient in 
dishes here. Of course, these dishes are what the majority of Arabs eat in the Mediterranean 
region. Palestinian diet is rich in vegetables and fruit. Meat dishes are not abundant as in the 
West. One does not drink orange juice from plastic botdes. Oranges are freshly squeezed. But 
if the Jews coming from Western countries had inherited this type of food from old Haifa they 
have certainly introduced to the new city, according to Theroux, libraries full of books and 
magazines from every part of the world, in addition to various museums and classical concerts. 

In the midst of this contradictory vision of a city the shadow of the Palestinian writer, Emile 
Habibi, who was born in Haifa and continued to live in it even after the establishment of Israel 
looms large in Theroux’s mind. “Leaving Haifa and passing the populous bluff of Mount 
Carmel that dominates the city,” he writes, “it was impossible not to think of Habiby. He had 
written about those specific heights a number of times in his novel Saraya the Ogre’s 
Daughter (translated by Peter Theroux, 1995). In another part of the novel, Mount Carmel is 
remembered by the narrator as the wilderness of his childhood, ‘still a virgin forest, except for 
its lighthouse, which was, in our eyes, closer to the stars in the heavens than to the houses of 
Wadi al-Nasnas. . . The wild melancholy of al-Carmel took our breath away.’” (Theroux 386). 
Unfortunately, Habibi’s Mount Carmel has changed forever by the new setders from Europe. It 
is full of “apartment houses” and “fenced-in mansions”. The trees have been cut, and the 
mountain is almost dead now. The physical change that took place in Haifa and was mentioned 
in the writings of both Theroux and Habibi was not even noticed by a troubled and exiled 
Palestinian, such as Said S. For him the city did not change, except for its inhabitants and the 
names of its streets. 

Perhaps we could say that the injustice which is associated with the linguistic term of Haifa, 
still casts its shadow on whoever comes close to the city. Ironically, the author of Returning to 
Haifa who was born in Acre in 1936, witnessed its fall into the hands of the Zionists at a 
tender age of 12, and then left Palestine in 1948, was assassinated, exacdy like the journalist 
Hani Abed, but in Beirut in 1972 by the Mossad. This terrorist act meant not only to wipe out 



Ghassan Kanafani as an individual writer and a spokesman for the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, but also to erase the Palestinian memory and inhibit Palestinians horn 
ever visualizing or documenting the expulsion of Palestinians horn their homeland, or the fall 
of their cities, such as Haifa, Yafa, Acre and Safad into the hands of terrorist Jewish 
organizations. 


EMILE HABIBI’S HAIFA 

In Habibi’s Saraya the Ogre’s Daughter, the Palestinian, who remained in his city after it 
became Jewish, is mainly concerned with his survival and the survival of his family under 
Israeli occupation. Essentially autobiographical in nature, the book, which was published in 
Arabic in 1992 in London, is described as ‘khurafiyya; i.e., a fictitious story. Haifa, the real 
historical city is now transformed into a myth. A young and intelligent girl called Saraya was 
forcefully taken by a demon to his palace on the top of the mountain. She was known for her 
long beautiful hair. Distraught for her abduction, her cousin went to search for her everywhere. 
“Saraya put your hair down so I could reach it,” he would cry. The girl heard him. She let one 
of her braids down. Using her hair as a ladder, the cousin climbed up the window. She hid him. 
Once the demon came back she put something in his drink to make him sleep. Thus she was 

able to escape with her cousin and return to her village.^ The author related this myth because 
he too was in love with a girl in his youth. But his political and literary concerns made him 
forget her. Only when he became an old man that the girl began to haunt him in his dreams. So 
he started searching for her. 

Habibi’s Haifa is now a garrison flooded by searchlights after dark. Yet it is full of mermaids 
and myths. One still sees its trees, its caves and the rocks on which lovers once sat. One hears 
its torrential sea. There is the apparition of “Hawla,” an old woman who appears to travelers 
at night. But there is also Saraya, the eternally young and beautiful girl, who ascends the hills 
followed by the narrator. A sudden shift in narrative mode becomes ominous. The newcomers 
who have appropriated the land are now busy reshaping its nature. One hill, for instance, is 
transformed by the Israelis into a Jewish holy site. It overlooks a deep large valley. On the 
opposite side stands the remnants of al-Qareen, a Crusader Casde destroyed by the Muslim 
leader, al-Zaher Baybars. Saraya appears now and then to the lonely fisherman whose net is 
surrounded by sharks coming from everywhere. Haifa appears as an eerie, depopulated city on 
the sea. 

Habibi seems to be afraid to speak clearly about the changes that have taken place in his city. 
For this reason perhaps, he tends to mix myth with reality. But at other times he makes a 
connection between past and present hiding behind vague expressions, or masquerading as a 
young boy from Acre telling his readers that the Palestinians have opened their doors to 
strangers throughout history, taught them new skills, Arabized them and made them civil. 
Badran, the young boy from Acre believes that all the natives in his city are hybrid. He was 
among the few people who dived into the sea for sometime till the war of 1948 had withered. 
His city was always multiracial melting pot. The names of its inhabitants revealed their foreign 



origin. He, for instance, is called Badran al-Rumi; his Christian neighbor is called Siljaq, 
deformed into Silbaq. There are Ifranji families, some Muslims, some Christians. Bakr, Abu 
Bakr and Bakrawi are all blond who have nothing to do with the East except they are Muslims 
(Habibi 56). The narrator relates the story of Tsa the Palestinian diver, who alluded the 
Crusaders’ ships during the siege of Acre in 1190, to that of Badran today, as if he wishes to 
tell us that the policy of depopulating cities, or destroying Palestinian houses will not succeed 
in the long run. Some natives will always survive and preserve their own tradition and culture. 
Their skills will be inherited by a new generation. The Palestinians will always plant olive, 
orange and mandarin trees and be known as skilled fishermen and divers. In the ancient past 
they distilled crimson colors from certain shells strewn on the coast. From the sands they made 
glass (Habibi 24). Before 1948 Palestinian women peasants extracted salt from the sand and 
dried it. They would leave their village Shafa ‘ Amr in the middle of the night, head to a place 
called mallahat near the river, then come back home before dawn with donkeys laden with 
sand bags. They would extract the salt, boil it in huge pots, and then put it on the roofs to be 
dried by the sun (Habibi 68). 

In the past, the Palestinians did not only Arabize the strangers’ names, but also refined their 
cuisine and taste. Now Palestinian food has become part and parcel of the life of the new 
Jewish immigrants to the city. “The Palestinian fishermen and the Jews of Arab origin, were 
the first ones to introduce grilled meat to the Ashkenazi and help their Slavic noses appreciate 
the smell of barbecued meat” (Habibi 41). 

But soon this optimistic view of the Palestinian ability to reshape others gives way to 
despair. The tragic changes that took place in Haifa since 1948 did not only include names of 
streets, holy sites, historical monuments, people, but also Mount Carmel, the hills and the 
forests. ‘ Ayn al-Sa’ada, for instance, at the entrance of Haifa, has become Check Post (Habibi 
59), the Lovers Street is renamed in Hebrew as the Deers’ Lane. But deer is no-where to be 
seen after the disappearance of the original inhabitants. In the past the road had pine trees on 
both sides, now it looks different. In a bitter irony the narrator tells us that God’s chosen 
people have given Him back the trees. Now there are only private cars (Habibi 107-108). The 
Israelis have not only cut the pine trees, but also drained the water of the Carmel and made the 
mountain die. In the past philosophers and mystics took refuge there. Others such as Saladin, 
Usama Ibn Munqidh, Baldwin, Napoleon, Zahir al-’Umar and various pirates passed by. The 
place used to be fertile. Water gushed from the rocks (Habibi 108). Now the whole area was 
drained, including the Arab high school. An Israeli water company made the Palestinians 
thirsty during the months of Sha’ban and Ramadan (Habibi 87). Is Haifa then two cities? One 
with no water for the Palestinians? And one with water for the Jews? 

The tragic changes in Haifa, the eviction of Palestinians from their land, the destruction of 
their villages and cities, the erection of new Jewish settlements, the cruel treatment meted on 
those Palestinians who remained behind by the Israeli military authorities, and the constant 
tampering with nature and historical monuments, all of these things made the narrator cry: “I 
wish I was never born” (Habibi 96). It was the historian Ibn al-Athir who originally wrote this 
sentence in his book Al-Kamil after witnessing what the Mogul did in Iraq during their invasion 



of that country in 1220 and after Hulagu captured the city of Baghdad in 1258 (Habibi 95-97). 

Habibi’s Haifa represents the real horror. It is a stage on which human tragedies were 
enacted. Jawad, the narrator’s brother, for instance, left Palestine when he was 48 years old. 
He returned to see his family when he was already 84 but was not able to stay with them more 
than a week. The narrator’s old mother crossed Mandelbaum Gate searching for her son Na’im 
in Damascus. She knew once she left she would not be allowed to return. After four months at 
the beginning of the 1950s she died. No one knows what happened to Uncle Ibrahim after the 
catastrophe. An aunt became deaf. She continued sweeping her house day and night in the 
village of Shafa ‘Amr till she died in 1952. Another aunt stayed with the nuns. She lost her 
mind completely, and then she died at the end of the 1950s. A third aunt was taken on a 
stretcher to a plane flying to the USA in order to see her son over there. But the Israelis 
returned this sick woman back to the airport to search her more thoroughly. They took off her 
clothes and aggressively questioned her. The horror she faced “made her convinced that she 
was a terrorist, daughter of a terrorist and aunt of a terrorist” (Habibi 136-137). In April 1948 
during the year of ‘liberating the land horn its natives’ the narrator was working in Jerusalem 
when ‘Abbas Street fell (Habibi, 125). Then the Israeli government came to bury everything 
Palestinian (Habibi 129). 

The relationship between Haifa and its inhabitants who left, or remained after 1948 is very 
complicated. The problem is compounded by the estrangement between the Palestinians 
themselves. He who left Haifa did not think at the beginning of those who stayed behind. The 
latter suddenly felt they belonged nowhere, and became an oppressed minority in a foreign 
state. 

In the short story entitied “Um al-Rubabika ”, or “The Mother of Junk” which Habibi wrote 
after the war of 1967 when Palestinians in the newly occupied territories (the West Bank and 
Gaza) were allowed to visit cities that became Israelis since 1948, there is a painful dialogue 
between the narrator and a woman in Wadi Street in Haifa. The woman collects everything left 
behind in vacant Palestinian homes: old chests, trunks, everything, as if she is trying to find that 
treasure she is looking for. 

‘I am not alone anymore,’ she shouted. 

‘With your treasures?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ she yelled ‘with the owners. They are returning.’ 

She lowered her gaze, then she asked me shyly: ‘Didn’t you meet the wandering ghosts?’ 

‘What do you mean?’ I asked her. 

‘Men, women from Gaza and the West Bank, from ‘Amman, even from Kuwait are crossing our alleys in silence, looking 
up at balconies and windows. Some are knocking at doors asking politely to be allowed in, only to have a quick look and to 
drink some water. Then they leave. Those who live in the houses now look at them with pity, others with utter contempt. 
Some let them in; others don’t open the door. There are Palestinians who don’t knock at doors. They look around for a dark 
looking person in the street, stop him and ask him: Was it here that the house of so and so stood? The man would think hard. 
Then he would say: ‘I was born after that old uncle’. You know, these wandering ghosts don’t visit me. They have not heard 
?f) 

about my treasures. 

Kanafani’s Said S. is a wandering ghost in the eyes of this woman who plundered the carpets 
from ‘Abbas Street in 1948 and moved in the palace of Abu Ma’ruf, the owner of the shop in 
the Shwam bazaar in Haifa (Um al-Rubabika 44). She speaks about these ghosts with pity, but 



at the same time she buys their belongings from the stolen goods depot and sells whatever she 
can in order to survive. Although Habibi did not specify her identity she is obviously 
Palestinian. She had resolved to stay with her invalid mother when her husband and one of her 
children left Haifa. Israeli authorities facilitated the business for a man who stole the goods 
from empty Palestinian houses, and vacated a place for him close to a police station. No one 
comes close to this place, except this woman. “No Arab, or Jew wanders around here: One for 
piety, the other for fear. And the auctioneer swears in all the languages known in the 
Mediterranean basin that his own house was destroyed, that he has nothing to do with the 
destruction of Palestinian homes on the hill” (Um al-Rubabika 44). 

Who is this woman, the mother of junk? Is it possible to accuse her of theft in a city that has 
become akin to a dead corpse surrounded by birds of prey? Morals here are not important 
anymore. The key word is survival. Palestinians including the narrator look at this woman in 
different ways. Some claim, “she is known for being a thief”; others say she is the queen of the 
Valley for her eternal smile and hospitality to visitors, or for her secret life and persistence to 
remain in this area, perhaps for some love affair, or for her love for those who left the city. She 
regularly visits Palestinian prisoners in Israeli jails, carries food for them, and washes their 
clothes. She keeps tons of diaries, poems, and love letters left by those who do not live 
anymore in the city. These things she never sells to anyone. She reads them and cries when she 
is alone. Through the narrative the mother of junk becomes a symbol of degraded Haifa, the 
mother who was left alone exposed to rumors from every side. But she will never leave her 
sons. 

The stolen goods depot might not be discovered by an American traveler, such as Paul 
Theroux although it is part and parcel of old Haifa and one of its museums. It has coffee cups, 
kubba stone mortars, tooth brushes, toilet papers all left behind in 1948 and arranged in rows 
next to the books of the famous philosopher al-Farabi, all awaiting buyers. 

Said S. remembers only two tragic moments in his life. But the narrator in Saraya remembers 
all moments, sweet or sour. He recalls everything he learnt in Palestinian schools about the 
history of the city. At times we hear him speak about his childhood memories both in the 
village and the city, on his lost love, on al-Burj school to which he went as a young boy, on the 
reason for calling the school as such, on Haifa’s Arab history when Zahir al-’Umar al-Zaydani 
built in 1760 a large tower overlooking one of the hills of the eastern Carmel in order to deter 
the attacks of pirates coming from Malta, or southern Italy. In this tower Napoleon Bonaparte 
stayed in 1799 after he was unable to penetrate Acre’s walls. In the year 1837 Ibrahim Pasha 
stayed there for a night, or two on his way horn Egypt to Lebanon and Syria. In primary school 
they taught him that (Habibi 85). Palestinians called the place the peace tower, or Abu Salam 
This what made the narrator/author call his son Salam at a later stage. We also hear about 
another state high school which is still standing in Haifa today on the west side of Jabal Street. 
It was newly built when the narrator attended it as a teenager. We laugh when we read what he 
had to say about his memories in Wadi al-Nasnas, or about the building of the church by 
workers from Horan, Syria, or the boys’ songs on clerics, be Christian or Muslim At that time 
the feeling was that religion belonged to God, but the country belonged to all (Habibi 87). The 



joy in remembering those days is mixed with sorrow for what happened to the city and its 
inhabitants. “I have asked a solitary oak tree in the lovers valley for an answer. An old Jewish 
man in my age scolded me by saying ‘If I did not know you and know that you only write I 
would not have let you enter my private garden (Habibi 79). The oppressed Palestinian does 
not comment on the term “private garden”, but the reader instantiy understands the narrator’s 
social and political position in the new Jewish Haifa. The city is not his anymore. Before the 
six-day war, for instance, the Israeli authorities allowed Christian Arabs who are not involved 
in politics to travel to the holy sites in Jordan during the Christmas holidays. The Muslims had 
a worse deal. They were permitted to meet their relatives during their religious feasts behind 
barbed wires. Once they returned home they would be bleeding from beating or horn bullet 
shots. The Israeli authorities always claimed there were people there without permits (Habibi 
170). 

On the surface, Habibi’s Haifa seems to be an oppressed slave, a prisoner in a cage, exacdy 
like her sons. But in reality she looks like Saraya, the eternally young, free and beautiful 
Palestinian girl. No one can imprison her, or oppress her. If Said S. in Kanafani’s novel has 
discussed the issue of responsibility and accused himself and other Palestinians who walked 
aimlessly in Haifa’s streets and did not know its significance till they lost it, Habibi’s narrator 
does not deal with that clearly. His sarcasm is directed to the ‘new state’, the ‘new cities’ and 
‘the new language’ which perverted all concepts. Depopulating Palestine from Palestinians is 
referred to as ‘liberation war’. Habibi has a magnificent power in playing with words. He 
adds, “It is the war of liberating the land horn its own people” (Habibi 125). The narrator and 
other characters in his book did not have to undertake a journey to discover themselves. Their 
sheer presence in Haifa witnessing the tragic changes that took place had helped them 
understand something about themselves and the factors that led to the fall of states throughout 
history. Haifa here does not deny her own sons. Although her mountain is dying, her shores are 
guarded by Israeli soldiers and their search lights at night in order to prevent her old sons horn 
infiltrating, Haifa is still young and vibrant. She forgives those who have not defended her. 
When she appeared in the guise of a mermaid to the narrator he whispered: “I felt as if I had 
killed my own sister who had come to me asking for protection. I tried to wipe out that sting 
from my conscience” (Habibi 43). 

The city as a civilized place ruled by just laws is not to be seen neither in Kanafani’s, nor 
Habibi’s works. Injustice is what distinguishes it. Kanafani cries out loud horn the safety of 
exile, whereas Habibi whispers in Haifa in fear of the Israeli authorities: “Darkness chokes 
me; injustice makes me dumb” (Habibi 40). 

CONCLUSION 

Kanafani’s city in Returning to Haifa is synonymous to country, home and lost son. In the 
narrative it acquired the meaning of mother and radiant beloved who was left alone at a time of 
need. No one defended her. In the past she protected her sons for they protected her. In spite of 
his difficult circumstances, the protagonist is responsible for her radical transformation from a 
free woman to a slave. He did not know himself, nor did he understand his responsibility 



towards her. The discovery of this fact came only after twenty years of absence from his 
birthplace. Those who conquered her in 1948 are now writing a new history and highlighting 
their own narrative. What is he to do? He is an old man now. But his other son, who was born 
outside of Haifa, will work with other Palestinians in exile to defend her dignity and free her 
from imprisonment and slavery. 

One would imagine that Kanafani’s city, a combination of a free woman and a slave, will 
differ from Habibi’s, for Kanafani lived in exile and was relatively free to imagine her and 
reconstruct her within the deepest recesses of his mind, whereas Habibi remained with her, 
worked with her oppressors and witnessed what was happening to her for decades. But one 
discovers that Haifa, in spite of variations in detail by both authors, remains one and the same 
city. It is true that Habibi does not speak out loud, nor does he offer a clear solution to repair 
the present. Yet he depicts her as a lost beloved, or a murdered sister. He knows that she will 
come back, not only in his dream, but also in reality. She would be free, happy and unlike this 
city in which he lives now where strangers have made her a slave and transformed her natives 
into prisoners. Habibi’s protagonist was never a spectator. He attempted to free himself, but 
his daily struggle with survival prevented him from seeing the ultimate truth. In a rare moment 
of vision, Haifa, his old and forgotten love, surfaces again in his life, but in the guise of 
Saraya, the eternally young and beautiful Palestinian girl. The vision does not lead him to take 
up arms against the enemy, rather to write down a mixture of a mythical and factual history of 
Haifa. His aim is to highlight the necessity of memory and remembering. 

Kanafani was killed by the Israeli Secret Service in Beirut in 1972, whereas Habibi was 
awarded the literature prize by the State of Israel in 1992. Yet both writers, in spite of their 
different biographies and solutions to the Palestinian question, saw Haifa’s dual nature, a 
combination of paradise and hell, a stage on which beautiful and tragic events took place. But 
in their minds it will always be the lost radiant beloved. 

The city must be read, Walter Benjamin wrote. It has an inside and an outside reality. It is not 

possible to have one face/ 1 The flaneur who walks in cities follows various strategies. He 
comes close to things, observes them, analyzes them, but also denudes and destroys them 
Reading becomes possible at the moment of death. But unlike Benjamin who does not believe 
that there is a place for the story-teller, or the wise man in a modern city, the center of 
forgetfulness, Habibi, in particular, proves that the story-teller is the one who holds the future 
keys, and who is capable of opening the eyes of the young generation in a city drugged by 
forgetfulness. Kanafani’s Said S. lived the moments of the past. Then he remembered those 
moments when he found himself again in front of the city. But Habibi and his other characters 
lived the past and the present at the same time, for they know the Arab monuments of old Haifa, 
or whatever remained of them 

The surface of the city is very different from its hidden reality. Modern Haifa as it appears to 
some strangers the pinnacle of barbarism disguised in a civilized attire. The city that had 
opened its doors to progress as it is symbolized by its harbor, transportation network, 
factories, foreign colonies, missionary schools experienced nothing but a new oppression. The 
enlightenment project which emphasized reason had become an irrational project controlled by 



new myths. Palestinian villages were erased from the landscape. Monuments were buried to 
give place to new ones. A new history book for the city and its imported citizens was written. 
The old inhabitants were either killed, or deported. Those who remained behind became 
second-class citizens even when they were allowed to represent a minority in the parliament, 
or given a prize by the state. 

For the flaneur to discover the truth he must live in hell exacdy as Kanafani’s and Habib’s 
protagonists did. To enter this hell is like a dream One must wake up at the end. Said S. left 
Haifa, then entered it, then left again. There were long moments of waiting before the 
discovery. Habibi’s characters, on the other hand, who entered the city and remained 
imprisoned in it never left. They kept dreaming and waking. Their eyes got used to the 
darkness. Their memories of the past and their difficult experiences in the present illuminated 
their path and exposed the falsity of the modern history of the city. The storyteller, or the 
historian in this context, takes it upon himself to collect whatever has been buried and to show 
it to the world in order that the joy and the sorrow of his people will be always alive. 
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Chapter Nine 

Women under Occupation: Fadwa Tuqan and Sahar 

Khalifah 

Document Israeli Colonization 


He who has no country 
Has no grave on eartfd 

—Mahmud Darweesh 


THE WOES OF COLONIALISM 

Historians usually differentiate between colonies of occupation and colonies of settiement. 
Colonists either occupy a country without being interested in settling it, or occupy it primarily 
for setdement. The mother country is the center of the Empire, while the colonies are the 
peripheries. In the case of Israel, however, occupation and settlement go hand in hand. The aim 
is not merely to defeat the enemies, but mainly to annex their territory, subject their population, 
create new facts on the ground, and rewrite a new history. The ownership of the land and its 
use form a principal concern of the Zionists in their dealings with the Palestinians, their 
victims. 

In his book Out of Place, Edward Said tells the story of his dispossession as a Palestinian. 
He observes, 

It is still hard for me to accept the fact that the very quarters of the city [Jerusalem] in which I was born, lived, and felt at 
home were taken over by Polish, German, and American immigrants who conquered the city and have made it the unique 
symbol of their sovereignty, with no place for Palestinian life, which seems to have been confined to the eastern city, which I 
hardly knew. West Jerusalem has now become entirely Jewish, its former inhabitants expelled for ail time by mid-1948. 
(Said , Out of Place. 110-111). 

After occupying East Jerusalem and the West Bank in 1967, Israel built several Jewish 
setdements on confiscated Arab land. And by the year 2008 there was about half a million- 
imported Jews living among 2.5 million Palestinians. Now, the colony, Israel, comes to 
symbolize the seat of the Jewish Empire, or the mother country, while the world at large 
becomes the periphery. There are several reasons for this rationale. Fundamental Christians 
play an important role in supporting the colonization of the Holy Land. Another reason is that 
Western countries, in particular, have a long history of persecuting Jews. The argument is 
formulated in such a way as to suggest that it is high time these countries rethink their past and 
compensate their victims through their active support of Israel’s existence and expansion. 
Furthermore, the world contains millions of Jews belonging to different nationalities. Zionists 
are continuously attempting to seduce them to become financial and moral supporters of the 



state of Israel as the center for world Jewry. 

The consequences of occupation/colonization are numerous to be listed. Usurping the land 
always leads to displacement of the indigenous population. The dispossession of the natives is 
morally reprehensible. Domination of other people creates racism and inequality between 
human beings. Prisons proliferate. Violence becomes the norm of everyday life. The subjected 
people are recruited as workers in factories and building industry. They are treated as second- 
class citizens in their own country. Furthermore, sustained military and economic aggression 
lead to a stone age-level of existence, poverty and hunger among the natives, while the settlers 
prosper and reap economic profit. The colonists continuously attempt to obliterate the 
occupied country’s ancestral past, to plunder its natural resources and to destroy the very 
fabric of indigenous identity and culture. 

The Wandering Palestinian has become the main theme in Arabic literary production. 
Colonization and its woes occupy writers of all genres. But the destruction of the very essence 
of the Palestinian character seems to fascinate poets and novelists the most. Identity problem is 
everywhere to be seen. Loathing one self and community is very common. It seems that the 
psychological scars of colonialism are getting harder to erase, or to forget. 

A POET’S VIEWS ON COLONIZATION 

AND THE INDIGENOUS POPULATION 

Fadwa Tuqan’s Al-Layl xva al-Fursan (The Night and the Knights ) is a collection of twenty- 
four poems documenting the Israeli occupation of the West Bank in 1967. The relationship 
between the occupier and the occupied is graphically portrayed in somber tone at the outset, 

but eventually defiance triumphs. At the beginning, Palestinian cities are immersed in silence, 
sorrow and defeat. Children are no more to be seen playing in the streets. Songs are smothered. 
There is only death, fire and destruction. Families are prevented from seeing each other. Those 
who try to cross bridges, or rivers are shot on the spot. Waiting in lines on border crossing 
extend for many hours. Barriers are created between towns and villages. Houses are totally 
destroyed. People are imprisoned, or killed. Horrible stories are circulating everywhere about 
torture in Israeli jails. Yet the outside world is absolutely silent about the atrocities. Western 
media is not only happy about the invasion, but also aggressively encourages it. Broadcasters 
have announced the death of the Arabs. Tuqan’s narrator is bewildered. After all, this is the 
Holy Land where Jesus Christ was born. Jerusalem is likened to a virgin who is raped in 
daylight. God seems to be nowhere. Only twenty years ago other Palestinian cities had a 
similar fate: Jaffa, Acre, Haifa, and many others. This oppression seems to be eternal. There is 
a continuous rape of the land, destruction of the villages, presence of bloody boots on the 
streets. The colonized have to endure perpetual curfews, soldiers shouting 'Arab dogs’, 
bulldozers demolishing olive trees, confiscation of more lands, assassination of intellectuals 
and representatives of the people, re-writing of school books, the introduction of new maps, 
and endless list of harassment and cruelty. Colonial archeologists conspire with the invasion 
authorities, desperately trying to find ancient Jewish monuments under the rubble only to prove 



to themselves that they-the migrants/warriors from Europe-are not strangers in the land, rather 
their Palestinian victims are. 

But after the shock of the invasion, the defeated narrator soon recovers her senses Her 
colonizer can prevent her horn crossing the border, but will never be able to destroy her 
imagination. The tone of the poems rapidly begins to change. Resistant fighters whether they 
are little girls and boys, or old men defy the colonizer’s army and join the never-ending 
procession of Palestinian martyrs. 

After twenty years of separation, meeting with other Palestinians who remained in their 
country in 1948 evokes painful memories. They have become a persecuted minority in their 
homeland. The narrator is confused, ashamed and humiliated. But eventually she assures us that 
out of their destruction and sorrow the Palestinians will rise again and bring forth the rebirth of 
their nation. 

Tuqan’s “‘ala Qimmat al-Dunya Wahida” (Alone on the Summit of the World ) is a 
collection of eleven poems which continue to document the Palestinian tragedy, but also 
depicts the utter despair of the poet, not only because of the indifferent world to the fate of the 

Palestinians, but also because of the empty rhetoric of her own people.^ 

The collection begins with a rare and powerful poem entitied “In the Aging City.” London, 
the seat of the British Empire is crowded. Its inhabitants are cold and lonely. Here the British 
politicians had once sold the Palestinians to the Zionist Jews in 1917 and created the 
appropriate circumstances for the dispossession of the Palestinian people. Yet Britain boasts 
that she was the instigator for the abolishment of slavery in the world! 

The narrator is crossing Oxford Street in London. But at the same time thinking of another 
street in her town Nablus. She is laden with guilt. Her ancestors must be cursing her now. A 
jailed Palestinian woman is evoked. She has written a letter to the poet full of defiance and 
hope in the future. But the helpless poet sees the occupation differendy. She is not so sure about 
the future. Her ideas are confused. Osborne comes to her mind only because he has cursed the 
British Empire. London is falling, she thinks. There is no one who will resurrect the city again. 
Loneliness prevails. 

Most of the poems, however, take place in the newly occupied territories in Palestine. Many 
of them describe the nightmare of an ordinary Palestinian. There is no love anymore, only fear. 
Loreign soldiers are everywhere. Bulldozers are continuing to demolish houses and farms. 
Lands are confiscated. Complaints to the authorities go nowhere. Israeli intelligence-service 
kills Palestinian intellectuals around the globe. It is useless to listen to the radio. It does not 
bring happy news. The colonized in other parts of the world are suffering too. 

There are two poems that stand out in the collection. One is a clear indictment of the 
Palestinians who endlessly “throw sugar on death”, meaning not realizing the gravity of their 
situation by attempting to sweeten their tragedy. The poem is entitled “A Wounding Wish” in 
which the poet hopes that the Vietcong will teach the Palestinians how to fight and resist the 
colonizer. 


We are still under anesthetic 
We sleep on anesthetized beds 



And year after year passes by 
The earth moves and the ceiling 
Pours over us new ruins. 

Lies cover us from head to toe. 

Just tell me why brothers? 

O Vietnam 

If only one million of your fighting 
heroes 

Would be blown by an eastern wind 
Over the Arabian Desert 

To impregnate our women with a million offspring. 

Forgive me for this wounding wish. 

But we have nothing left 

Except the hollowness of your voices. 

We have lost the basic things 

And throwing sugar over the face of death 

Had made us weary, my brothers. 

(Tuqan, “Umniya Jariha”, ‘Ala Qimmat al-Dunya Wahida 624-625). 

Fadwa has quoted at the beginning of the poem a few lines from a Pre-Islamic woman poet 
who urged men to fight to the death in order to protect their women folks from the enemy. 

The second poignant poem is “'Eitan in the Metal Net”. It tells the story of a Jewish child in a 
certain Kibbutz who asks innocendy: “How many days do we have to defend the homeland?” 
The child is described as someone who is trapped inside a big net, fed with lies and disabled 
to move, or to be able to think on his own. There is nothing around him but death, smoke and 
sorrow. The narrator is worried that he will grow up inside this horrible net, and that the 
genuine human being within him will eventually whither. She pours her grief and cries: 

O how much I wish you remained the child, the human being. 

I fear that 

you will grow inside this net, 

in this invalid time that has no legs: 

eternally clothed with military uniform, where cruel death 

hovers; where fire and sorrow are everywhere. 

I fear my child that the human in you will be killed, 

that you will eventually fall, 

fail 

to the bottom. 

(Tuqan, “Eitan fi al-Shabaka al-Fuladhiyya,” 
‘Ala Qimmat al-Dunya Wahida 626-628) 

The collection ends with a short poem dedicated to a Palestinian woman prisoner. It is 
entided: “A Short Song for Despair.” The poet attempts to help the prisoner survive. But she 
knows very well that no poem will perform a miracle. After all, the prisoner is jailed for life. 
Nevertheless, there are muted whispers: 

I know that life will remain a friend, 
that the moon, 
even if she gets lost, 

will eventually find her way towards me. 


(Tuqan, “Ughniya Saghira lilya’s,” 



‘Ala Qimmat al-Dunya Wahida 629). 


In Tuqan’s earlier collections there are a few poems on the Palestinian tragedy. Wahdi ma’ al- 

fyyam (Alone in the World), for instance, contains only three of these poems.^ One describes 
the wounded homeland and denounces the Palestinians who have failed to protect it. Another is 
dedicated to a refugee woman from Jaffa during the celebration of the feast. Yet another tells 
the story of a Palestinian mother who has lost her home and one of her sons. Now she lives in a 
cave with her baby thinking of nothing but of her eventual return to her lost paradise. 

In Wajadtuha, (J Found it), the ghost of dispossession and humiliation hovers over many 

poems.^ The helpless Palestinian whose basic human rights have been violated dreams of his 
orange orchard. He is very anxious and hates to die in a strange land. All he can do is to keep 
dreaming of the day he returns home. But the description of the Palestinians is not always 
flattering in her poems. At times they are depicted as ‘herds’ whose main concern is to feed 
and have their daily nourishment, or as dead volcanoes whose lava is now as cold as ice, or as 
slaves fed by those who dispossessed them. Their question is finished. The intruders have 
destroyed their will, and they themselves have accepted to be destroyed. Tuqan evokes the 
memory of her dead brother, Ibrahim, who was once nicknamed as the poet of the Palestinian 
revolution. There is no way he will be able to see the terrible fate of his people now. 

Amam al-Bab al-Mughlaq, (In front of the Closed Door), Tuqan poses the question of 
identity. Who is the Palestinian? A stateless person with no history? Even his cities are now 

associated with the Jewish intruders.^ An ignorant English painter associates Jerusalem, for 
instance, with the Jews when a Palestinian woman tells him she is from Jerusalem. God is for 
sure dead. He does not seem to protect the persecuted, or the colonized. He is the God of the 
powerful, and the colonizer. His doors are locked. The colonized are not wanted to hang 
around His gates. The Holy Land is the most unholy. There is nothing there but silence and 
death. 


A NOVELIST’S VIEWS ON OCCUPATION 
AND THE OCCUPIED INHABITANTS 

Unlike Tuqan, Sahar Khalifah, a much younger generation, discusses colonialism from a 
Marxist and feminist viewpoint. Many of her Palestinians do not seem to understand their 
tragedy as occupied people. Colonialism has many adverse side effects on the colonized. In a 
fit of anger, one of her characters cries: “Is this occupation, or disintegration? This nation 

defeats me much more than Israel does.”' 7 Khalifah was born in Nablus in 1941 during the 
British occupation of Palestine. She attended high school in Amman, and shordy after 
graduating entered into an arranged marriage at the age of eighteen. The marriage lasted 
thirteen years. We do not have enough information about her early life and education in Nablus, 

or about her parents, her ex-husband, or when she started to write.^ 

After the establishment of Israel in 1948, the dismemberment of Palestine and the expulsion 
of Palestinians from their country, Nablus came under Jordanian rule in April 1950. During the 



1967 war Nablus was occupied by Israel. The occupation provided Khalifah as a writer with 
new materials. She began writing about the wretched daily life of the occupied Palestinians. 

After her divorce Khalifah received her bachelor’s degree in English and American 
Literature from Bir Zeit University in the West Bank. During the eighties, she went to the 
United States in order to pursue higher education and eventually obtained a doctorate at the 
University of Iowa in 1988 in Women’s Studies and American Literature. At the beginning of 
the nineties she worked as Director of the Women’s Affairs Center in Nablus and Gaza. 

Khalifah has written eight novels in which she makes the connection between feminist 
consciousness and political awareness. Lor her, women’s liberation is tied up to men’s 
liberation and to the liberation of their country at large. One of her novels is entided We Are No 
Longer Your Slave Girls in which she advocates freedom for women. But it is her novel Al- 
Sabbar, or Wild Thorns that has established her literary reputation in 1976. The book was 
translated into Hebrew, Lrench, German, Dutch and English. 

Wild Thorns describes the wretched daily life of the Palestinians under occupation after 
1967. The novel begins with a humiliating scene at the new border between Jordan and Israel. 
A group of Palestinians are crossing the bridge back to the West Bank. They are thoroughly 
searched by the Israeli soldiers and humiliated. Among the travelers in the taxi are two 
characters: Usama al-Karmi, 27 years old, returning in 1972 to the West Bank from the Gulf 
region after five years of absence; Abu Muhammad, a shopkeeper, returning from Kuwait after 
a short visit to his son who works there. 

At the border one hears the defiant shouts of a Palestinian woman being tortured by an Israeli 
female soldier. In contrast, a fat veiled woman tries to beg one of the soldiers to give her back 
the few pajamas and underwear that she bought across the border. But the soldier is demanding 
10 dinars from her as custom, which she does not have. 

The West Bank that Usama had left five years ago, a few months after the occupation, is no 
more an Eden. It has become a big prison. The shouts of the Palestinian woman being tortured 
at the border remain with him. Deep down he is proud of her, but ashamed of many other 
Palestinians: The veiled woman begging the Israeli soldier, for instance, to allow her to bring 
in with her the small gifts she bought across the border, Abu Muhammad smoking Israeli 
cigarettes, and hundred others working in Israeli factories! 

Gradually we are introduced to other characters in the novel. Usama’s mother Khadija, for 
instance, is very warm, kind and pious. She wants to see her son marry soon. His cousin, 
Nouar is her first choice. She worries that other suitors might succeed in taking her away from 
him. The old woman is neither politically aware, nor active. She relies on God in solving the 
Palestinian problem. When her son refers sarcastically to the American politician, Henry 
Kissinger, she thinks he is talking about Singer the sewing machine and comments that all of 
them are now Israeli made. She has lived most of her life in a town called Tulkarm. But when 
her husband dies, she moves to Nablus, because she has many relatives there. ‘ Adil, the son of 
her brother, helps her move to her new residence and asks the shopkeeper ‘Abd al-lah 
Mubarak to look after her. When Usama comes back to Nablus after an absence of five years he 
has no idea where his mother lives, but has the address of the shopkeeper. His mother is 



illiterate. She does not read or write. 

At the end of the novel, Usama’s mother changes a great deal. We get to know that her son is 
hunted by the Israeli soldiers. They come to her house to look for him. She is not afraid of them 
or of their guns. She receives them calmly and lies to them that her son has gone to ‘Amman 
three days ago and will be back in a week or two. They interrogate her, search the house 
thoroughly and throw the clothes on the floor. Now she realizes that her son is with the 
resistance, something she has never thought of before. To her sorrow, she thinks at that moment 
that her son will not probably marry Nouar. Feeling sick she rushes to the window. The soldier 
now is worried that she is going to die, and that the rumor will spread in town that the Israelis 
have killed a seventy-year-old woman. He leaves the house following the other soldiers. 

Nouar, Khadija’s favorite niece, is studying at Najah University. She has long hair and smooth 
white skin. She intends to graduate this year. She helps her mother around the house. 
Sometimes she complains about their house that needs three servants. But the time for having 
servants is gone forever. One has to depend on oneself. Her brother ‘Adil does not help her. 
He leaves the house very early in the morning supposedly to go to their farm and comes back 
quite late. We discover later on that he, too, like many men around is working secredy in 
Israeli factories out of desperation. Unlike Khadija, the old woman, Nouar believes that only 
the Palestinians can solve their own problems, it is not God or the other Arabs, or the foreign 
powers who will help them. 

Nouar secretly loves Salih al-Safadi who is in Israeli jails, but she is afraid to tell her family 
about her feelings towards him. At the end of the novel, her father who seems to be one of the 
notables in town, who talks to foreign journalists about the difficulties faced by the 
Palestinians under occupation, expresses his wishes to marry his daughter to Dr. ‘Izat ‘Abd 
Rabbu. The family is having dinner when the father mentions the suitor. ‘Adil and Basil, her 
two brothers know very well that she is not interested in any other man, but in Salih. At the 
beginning they keep quiet thinking that Nouar would be able to confront her father and tell the 
truth. But Nouar is very weak. She knows about the Palestinian revolution through books, but 
she hardly understands what it means for a woman to stand up for her rights and choose her 
own future husband. After a long silence Nouar protests saying that she does not know the man. 
Her father answers angrily: ‘Do you expect to know him’? For him, the new suitor is perfect, 
not only because he is an educated man who will marry his daughter, but also because he will 
allow the girl to work after marriage in order to help her parents. For the grandmother, Nouar 
is more suitable to Usama, her cousin. But the father becomes angry at his own mother and 
rejects the idea that his daughter will ever marry a man who is now accused of killing an 
Israeli colonel and is no where to be seen in town. Basel, Nouar’s younger brother, who has 
been imprisoned in Israeli jails and who feels sympathetic to Usama, the hunted Palestinian, 
decides to reveal his sister’s cowardliness. He tells the family at the dinner table that his sister 
is in love, that she writes letters to Salih, visits him in jail pretending to be his fiancee, and that 
she will not marry anyone else. She will wait for her lover to get out of prison. Everybody 
including Nouar herself is stunned by the revelation. Now the girl is forced to tell the truth. The 
family also learns that their son ‘Adil is not really working on their farm, rather in Israeli 



factories. As a result the father collapses and needs hospitalization. At the same moment the 
Israeli soldiers come knocking at the door with their guns. They have orders to demolish the 
family’s home, for they have discovered arms in the basement. 

We are also introduced to different lower class characters: men and women. The men go to 
Israel proper in order to work and feed their families. The family life is very troubled. Some 
men tend to treat their wives and children poorly after they themselves have been brutalized by 
the Israelis during the whole day. The women stay at home clean their places, take care of their 
children, cook whatever they can afford and wait for their tired husbands to come back late in 
the evening. 

In the sequel novel, ‘Abbad al-Shams, or Sunflower (1980), this situation is going to change. 
Sa’diyya, for instance, the wife of Zuhdi is a housewife in Wild Thorns. She listens to 
women’s radio programs which emphasize the nutritious value of lentil. Since lentil is cheaper 
than meat, which she cannot afford, she cooks lentil everyday with whatever she can find to 
feed her family. Her young boy Hamada is arrested by the Israelis along with many other 
Palestinian children. Eventually, her husband Zuhdi attacks an Israeli co-worker and is 
arrested and imprisoned. Fearing that his family will die out of hunger he thinks that his wife 
might sell her golden bracelets to feed the children for a while. Upon leaving the prison he 
decides to join the Palestinian resistance and gets killed. 

Sa’diya in the sequel volume, The Sunflower, develops into a full-fledged character. She 
becomes a professional seamstress sewing shirts for Israeli factories and the bread-winner for 
her five children. She is a pragmatic woman who wants to survive and feels no shame for 
working for the enemy. Thinking that she might be able to move out of the old city of Nablus 
and build a small house for her family in a brighter suburb she begins to save money in order to 
buy a piece of land. She lives under constant fear. If her son, Rashad throws one day a stone on 
an Israeli soldier, the Israelis will come and demolish her house. At the end of the novel, 
Sa’diya manages to buy a piece of land from her savings, but the Israelis confiscate it. It is only 
then that she realizes that her hard work has been wasted, and that she should have chosen 
another path. 

Um Saber is another poor woman, the wife of a worker who looses his right hand fingers 
while working in an Israeli garage. The Israelis refuse to take him to hospital. For them he is 
not insured because he has no work permit. Now in her forties Um Saber has to take care not 
only of her children but also of a husband who cannot find a job anymore. She starts selling her 
golden bracelets to feed her family. She even convinces her eldest son to leave school and find 
a job. 

One particular episode tells us that Um Saber in spite of her poverty and degradation as a 
Palestinian she is not spiteful, but rather humane. She witnesses the murder of an Israeli 
colonel in the market place. He is shopping with his wife and daughter. A young man whose 
face is covered suddenly jumps at him and stabs him in the neck. Um Saber, who was only a 
few minutes ago secredy cursing the colonel and thinking bitterly about the numerous 
Palestinians whom he must have killed, puts her hand on the shoulder of the Israeli woman and 
tells her that God will help her. She also covers the legs of the daughter who is lying 



unconscious on the ground and murmurs to herself: Poor child. 

Yet there are still different types of women in Wild Thorns. Lina, the sister of jailed Saleh, 
for instance, is working for the Palestinian resistance. The Israeli soldiers come to her house in 
the middle of the night and arrest her. Another woman is the mysterious female in the taxi 
coming to Nablus at the beginning of Wild Thorns. Obviously, she belongs to the resistance 
too. She speaks in riddles. When Usama praises a certain tortured Palestinian woman at the 
border, but complains that the individual alone can’t achieve much against occupation, the 
unidentified woman tells him calmly, “Do you see this barren land?. . . . The orchards once 
reached the mountain. They [the Israelis] burnt them” “Burnt them?” He asked. “Yes. They 
tried to erase the footsteps. . . . The trees used to walk. Do you know Zarqa’ al-Yamama?” She 
asked. “What does this woman say? The trees walk? Zarqa’ al-Yamama.? Ah, I understand,” he 
thought quiedy to himself. “And then?” He asked. “The trees stopped walking, but the footsteps 
remained. The barren land is not barren. It is up to you to understand or not. But please keep 
your mouth shut. Keep the trace where you stand or sit,” she said. ( M-Sabbar 25). 

Zarqa’ al-Yamama is a prominent figure in Arab history. She used to see the enemy from a 
long distance. She once warned her people that the trees were walking towards them, but no 
one believed her, and no one prepared oneself for war. The following day the enemy invaded 
her people. They arrested her and gouged her eyes. 

The majority of women in Wild Thorns belong to the lower classes. These women are usually 
illiterate and pious. They don’t know how to read or write. Their main function is to breed, 
please their male partner, cook, clean the house, and take care of a large number of children. 
They are not economically independent. Their husbands must work to support them and support 
their children. They live under fear of having their houses demolished by the Israelis. Although 
they know their enemies they have neither time, nor the ability to think of ways to fight against 
them Survival is essential. Food must be found on a daily basis for their children and 
themselves. They are living under siege. If mistreated by their husbands, who come home late 
in the evening after a long day of humiliation and suffering encountered at the enemy camp, 
these wretched women are likely to understand the root of the problem and to forgive. The 
family does not have a bank account. Men bring their wages every night and give them to their 
wives to buy food and pay bills. But when trouble arises women sell their golden bracelets, 
which are given to them as gifts on their wedding day, mainly to keep for a rainy day. 

These women have very little choice in their lives. Their marriage is arranged. They are not 
able to go to school, or to work, or to decide for themselves who they would like to marry, or 
how many children they would like to have. They have grown up with the idea that once they 
get married their husbands will support them financially and spiritually. Consequendy, their 
male partners will rule over them They must obey orders and be grateful to be alive. 

But in the case of Khalifah’s proletarian women, oppression operates on different levels: The 
oppression of the occupier, the oppression of the capitalist and rich, and the oppression of man 
against woman. 

Although Usama’s mother, Khadija, and ‘Adil’s mother Zakiyya do not belong to the 
proletariat in Khalifah’s Wild Thorns, for they are married to middle class men, they too, share 




some of the problems that the lower class women face in their city. Both women are illiterate 
and subservient to their husbands. They don’t earn their living and depend on their husbands 
and sons in order to survive. They know and accept their position as women. Their function is 
to breed children, take care of them, clean their houses, perhaps with the help of servants, but 
with the time changing their educated daughters replace the servants. They must know how to 
cook well to feed their family and look after its well-being. Their husbands make all the 
important decisions regarding children and their future. But under occupation even husbands 
and sons loose their importance and become worthless and insignificant. 

The younger women who grow up in middle class families tend to be fearful like Nouar. 
Although they go to university and work after graduation they still resemble their mothers in 
being, at least outwardly subservient to their fathers. But some manage to break away from the 
family, like Lina and the young tortured woman at the Jordanian-Palestinian border. Khalifah, 
however, does not tell us in Wild Thorns, how these women have done it, or what kind of 
characters they are to be able to do it. 

The question that is posed here: Are women able to control their lives? Do they wish to 
control their lives? Is it possible at all to control one’s life in the face of occupation and social 
and political restrictions? ‘Abbad al-shams, or Sunflower answers these questions to a certain 

extent. ^ No one can control one’s life under occupation. No one can dream of a better future 
for oneself, or for one’s children. The only way out is to fight against the occupier, no matter 
how long it takes, and no matter how much the price is. Fighting against the occupation is not a 
man’s business only. Women and children must participate in this struggle in order to be free. 
One should never have the illusion that one can be happy, independent, or free when a foreign 
power dominates the land, subjugates its people and enforces economic, social and political 
restrictions on them At the beginning of her novel, Khalifah quotes Fadwa Tuqan’s poem on 
the Palestinian children who died so young resisting the Israeli army and have been 
symbolically transformed into sunflowers dotting the landscape. Her aim is to stress that 
personal freedom, even for young children, can not be achieved without gaining political, 
economic and social freedom. Those children have not known the sweetness of childhood, but 
their eternal presence in the form of sunflowers will always remind others that freedom is 
taken not given, and that perhaps the future generation will enjoy the real meaning of freedom. 

Sa’diyya now sews shirts for an Israeli factory. She thinks that it is better not to be involved 
in politics and to mind her own business. The money she gets from the enemy will eventually 
buy her a lot of land outside of her old neighborhood. Her future seems, at least to her naive 
mind, very secure. Her position is that as a woman she is weak and can not do anything about 
the Israeli occupation to her country. Therefore, she must think only about herself and her 
children. But at the end of the novel, the land that she manages to buy is confiscated by the 
Israeli authorities. Only then she realizes that she has been an absolute fool. She joins the other 
women in throwing stones at the Israeli soldiers. Her political consciousness is the beginning 
of her long road to emancipation. 

Sa’diyya is an illiterate woman who depended on her husband for everything. When he died 
she had to work in order to feed her children. She knew that she and her people were 



persecuted by the Israelis, but did not hesitate for a moment to work for the latter to feed her 
family. Survival was the key issue in her mind. Her political consciousness followed. It was 
true that she was able to survive. Working for the Israelis allowed her to buy food, but 
eventually deprived her from owning a lot of land and stripped her of her dignity as a human 
being. Sunflower can be read as the difficult journey of an illiterate woman, who has no 
political consciousness, towards possible emancipation. 

Another female character, Rafif, who has not appeared in Wild Thorns, is possibly the author 
herself. She is a feminist and quite angry with the Palestinian revolutionaries who shy away 
from gender issues. Her friend ‘Adil makes all the decisions for her. He asks her to be in 
charge of the women’s page in his journal although she is very much against having a page like 
this, which is mainly concerned with women’s beauty and health. At the end of the novel, Rafif, 
too, is transformed into another woman who demands to have her say in the journal and to own 
half of it. Women, to her mind, are a class of their own. They are the Other. She belongs to 
them She can not trust any man. But the realization came to her quite late. The point is that 
freedom from the foreign occupier is not enough for emancipation. A woman has to be 
liberated, too, horn the domination of her own male partner. 

The Palestinian prostitute Khadra, a refugee two times in her life, condemns both the Israelis 
as occupiers and murderers and the Palestinian men she has known. For her, all men, 
regardless of who they are, are filthy. They care only about themselves. 

There are other Palestinian women who belong to the new generation and who oppose many 
values cherished by the old ones. The freedom of Palestinian women was always restricted for 
fear that they would be raped or their honor would be violated. Khaliefah creates a new 
woman who insists that the fear for the violation of the body is not relevant at a time when the 
whole country is violated by the occupier and its people subjugated. When the daughter of Um 
Salim threw a stone at an Israeli officer, he followed her and held her tightiy in his hands. Then 
he asked her wasn’t she afraid. The girl tore her dress pointing to her breasts and said in 
defiance: ‘Because of this’? A male Palestinian re-told the story in a cafe and commented 
disapprovingly: “Our country is dear to all of us. But women’s honor is also dear. After all, we 
are Arabs!” But Basil al-Karmi, another Palestinian male commented: “There is no honor after 
the honor of the country and the land” (Sunflower 49). 

In his book A Dying Colonialism, Frantz Fanon discusses at length the situation of the 
Algerian woman during the revolution against the French and shows how the veiled woman has 
progressively become immersed in the revolutionary action. Commenting on the miraculous 
transformation of the protected, subservient female, he states, 

Carrying revolvers, grenades, hundreds of false identity cards or bombs, the unveiled Algerian woman moves like a fish in 
the Western waters. The soldiers, the French patrols, smile to her as she passes, compliments on her looks are heard here 
and there, but no one suspects that her suitcases contain the automatic pistol which will presently mow down four or five 
members of one of the patrols (Fanon 58). 

There is no doubt that Sahar Khalifah has considered Fanon’s Algerian woman as the new 
Palestinian female who will eventually emerge on the scene to take her rightful place along 
with other Palestinian resistant fighters. Indeed, one such woman appears at the beginning of 



Wild Thorns. The Israelis are torturing her. Everyone at the border crossing hears her shouts. 
An Israeli soldier of Iraqi descent has never suspected her as a possible revolutionary. But 
when a secret code has been discovered on her, he describes her “sweet as date, but a genuine 
bitch. (Khalifah, Al-Sabbar 12). 

Khalifah’s novels depict the occupied territories as a big prison managed and ruled by brutal 
Israeli soldiers who have one thing in common, that is to make life extremely intolerable for 
the colonized. The daily menacing atmosphere will force some of them, if not all of them, to 
think of fleeing across the border. In this way, the ethnic cleansing will be complete, and the 
land grab will be achieved much easier. Theodor Herzl’s dream of spiriting the indigenous 
population away from historical Palestine will become a reality. 

The negation of the Other’s humanity exerts a powerful influence on the colonized. Khalifah 
has oudined the long -term effects of the abuse of Israeli soldiers of their victims. Depression 
is the most commonly found symptom among adult survivors. Interpersonal difficulties and 
unstable relationships lead to social malfunctioning. The victims soon learn how to become 
victimizers, and the cycle of violence continues unabated. On the other hand, the colonizer too 
may go through an identity crisis. Who is he? A human, or a beast? Is there a link between his 
past and present? Has his persecution in the West led by necessity to his abusive and violent 

behavior in the country that he is colonizing at the present time?-^ On the other hand, Arab 
Jews, who have a very different history from those from Poland, or Russia, must now forge a 
new Israeli identity based on the hatred of the Arabs among whom they have peacefully lived 
for centuries. 

In his book The Ethnic Cleansing of Palestine, Ilan Pappe, one of the rare Israeli historians 
with integrity and conscience, provides a detailed picture of the systematic and compulsory 
transfer, or elimination of the indigenous population of Palestine by the Zionist movement since 
the beginning of the twentieth century. His extensive documentation shows how Zionist leaders 
have planned and are still planning to ethnically cleanse Palestine from its original inhabitants 
in order to transplant Jews from around the world, and consequentiy to create an exclusive 

Jewish state. 11 

Unless there are more conscientious people like Ilan Pappe, who clearly see the injustice 
behind the notion of Zionism, Khalifah’s big prison is more likely to deteriorate. Basic human 
rights must be universal, and must apply not only to Jews, but also to the Palestinians, their 
victims. The very few critics of Zionism and Israeli militarism, such as Noam Chomsky and 
Norman Finkelstein seem to have little effect on the American public opinion. No one wants to 
hear about the dispossession of the Palestinians that began in 1948, or the continuous building 
of settiements on Palestinian land, or the confiscation of water resources, or the ongoing 
process of state-terrorism—razing of Palestinian homes, random shooting of children, torture, 
electronic fences, checkpoints, and the deliberate policy of starving a nation and depriving it 
from its economic, social and cultural rights. 

In her book, Failing Peace, Sara Roy, whose life has been defined by the Holocaust, 
desperately asks: “Why is it virtually mandatory among Jewish intellectuals to oppose racism, 
repression and injustice almost anywhere in the world and unacceptable -indeed, for some an 
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act of heresy-to oppose it when Israel is the oppressor?”Roy has lost over a hundred 
members of her family in death camps in Poland. As a child she has witnessed the cruelty of 
the Nazis to her own parents. Yet at some point in her life she was able to see what the Israelis 
were doing to the Palestinians. In a poignant passage, she observes: 

Despite many visits to Israel during my youth, I first went to the West Bank and Gaza in the summer of 1985, two-and-a 
half years before the first Palestinian uprising, to conduct fieldwork for my doctoral dissertation, which examined American 
economic assistance to the West Bank and Gaza Strip. My research focused on whether it was possible to promote 
economic development under conditions of military occupation. That summer changed my life because it was then that I 
came to understand and experience what occupation was and what it meant. I learned how occupation works, its impact on 
the economy, on daily life, and its grinding impact on people. I learned what it meant to have little control over one’s life and, 
more importantly, over the lives of one’s children (19). 

Indeed, unless Palestinians are able to control their lives and the lives of their own children, 
Sahar Khalifah will never stop documenting the brutal Israeli occupation of her people. 
Regaining possession of oneself, of one’s land, of one’s history, is something absolutely vital 

in the battle of survival.^ The Universal Declaration of Human Rights that has been adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations on December 10, 1948, ironically coinciding 
with the establishment of a Jewish State on Palestinian soil in the same year, has failed the 
Palestinians who do not seem to be considered as human beings born free and equal. Indeed, 
colonized people have no right to life, liberty and security. They are subjected to torture, to 
arbitrary arrest, to cruel, inhuman, or degrading treatment. They have no right to freedom of 
movement and residence in their own country. Their colonizer could detain them, exile them, or 
simply kill them Of course, the Universal Declaration of Human Rights that has been 
described as the Magna Carta for all humanity is not formally legally binding. It is not a treaty, 
but a simple declaration and an aspiration for an ideal state that seems to be very illusory! 
Thus, Sahar Khalifah’s colonized Palestinians will have to fight their colonizer for a long time 
before the silent international community recognizes their legitimate aspirations as free and 
equal human beings. A world that turns a blind eye to the violation of the most basic human 
rights and fundamental freedom of any people should be challenged and repeatedly 

questioned. ^ 


NOTES 

1. See the poem “My father” in A Lover From Palestine and Other Poems, ed. Abdul Wahab al-Massiri and illustrated by 
Kamal Boullata (Washington, D.C: Free Palestine Press, 1970), 16, and 18. Note that the Palestinian poet Darweesh was born 
in al-Barweh, a village east of Acre. Now this village along with hundreds of Palestinian villages was totally destroyed by the 
Israelis after the establishment of the state of Israel in 1948 on Palestinian soil When Darweesh died on Saturday, August 8, 
2008 at a hospital in Houston, Texas, there was nowhere to take his corpse to. Al-Barweh, his birthplace had been demolished 
with the Israeli Moshav Ahihud erected in its stead in 1950. His family still lives in Israel but in a different village. On 
Wednesday August 13 the Palestinian Authorities received his corpse in the occupied city of RamaUah on the West Bank and 
buried him there. Thus the poem “My Father” is a prophecy of the poet’s fate. He, who has no country, has consequently no 
grave on earth. 

2. Consult Al-Layl wa al-Fursan in Fadwa Tuqan’s Diwan (Beirut, Dar al-‘awda, 1988), 481-568. 

3. See ’ala Qimmat al-Dunya Wahida in Fadwa Tuqan’s Diwan, 572-629. Further references to the poems will be cited in 
the text in parenthesis. The translation from Arabic into English is mine. 

4. Wahdi ma’al-Ayam in Fadwa Tuqan’s Diwan, 9-150. 



5. Wajadtuha in Fadwa Tuqan’s Diwan, 153-303. 

6. Amam al-Bab al-Mughlaq in Fadwa Tuqan’s Diwan, 411- 475. 

7. Sahar Khalifah, Al-Sabbar (Beirut, Dar al-Adab, n.d.), 62-63. Further references will be cited in the text in parenthesis. 
Translation from Arabic into English is mine. 

8. In an interview with The Star, Jordania, 1998 Khalifah talks briefly about the failure of her marriage. At the age of 18 she 
was married to a Palestinian who was working in New York. But it seems that her husband did not take her abroad at that time. 
In spite of their differences the marriage lasted for thirteen years. Khalifah speaks about her early writing in her late twenties, 
but claims that her husband has torn everything she has written at the time. See www.unionsverlag.ch/info/link.asp? 
link_id==1109&pers_id==88&pic=./portrait/KhalifaSahar.jpg&tit=Sahar+Khalifa, p. 2. 

9. Sahar Khalifah, ‘Abbad al-Shams, 3rd. ed. (Damascus: PLO., 1983). Further references will be cited in the text in 
parenthesis. Translation from Arabic into English is mine. 

Note that other novels by Khalifah stress the idea that it is impossible for the colonized to control their lives under colonial 
occupation. See for instance al-Mirath, or The Inheritance (Beirut: Dar al-Adab, 1997). There are Jewish settlers in every 
corner of the land, Israeli soldiers and check-points. Yet there is something called ‘Palestinian Authority’! Khalifah writes, “You 
are in your country, but not really your country, you and your people. But your people are outside, and you are here imprisoned 
inside a castle” (292). 

10. To my knowledge, there is hardly any research done concerning the psychology of European Jews as victims who in their 
turn become persecutors of Palestinians in Palestine. Other research in different areas, however, suggests that children, or 
adults who have been abused in the past are more likely to abuse others. Only a very few individuals manage to overcome their 
trauma and survive without later antisocial, criminal, or violent behavior. See, for instance, Willia m O’Donohue “Social Relations 
of Sexually Abused Children: A Social Information Processing Analysis” in Aggression and Violent Behavior: A Review 
Journal. VoL4. No 1 (1999): 29-39, Alana D. Grayston and Rayleen V. De Luca “Female Perpetrators of Child Sexual Abuse: 
A Review of Clinial and Empirical Literature” 93-106 and Joana Haapasalo and Elina Pokela “Child Rearing and Child Abuse 
Antecedents of Criminality” 107-127. No matter how much these psychologists differ, their thesis is basically the same. 
Violence breeds violence. The torturer and the tortured exchange roles at different stages in their lives. 

In their book, Native American Postcolonial Psychology, Eduardo and Bonnie Duran argue that many Native American 
males have turned against themselves, or against their loved ones as a consequence of the colonization of America. From being 
victims of the white man, they have become victimizers. “Warriors are supposed to repel the enemy and insure the safety of the 
community,” the authors observe. But “when this is not possible defeat has deep psychological ramifications. . . . Once a 
warrior is defeated and his ability to protect the community destroyed, a deep psychological trauma of identity loss occurs. The 
roles that were fa milia r are no longer there, and he becomes alienated within his own internal as well as external worlds. . . . 
When the colonization process is perpetrated in such a savage fashion . . . there occurs a splitting of the personality that is 
consistent with the level of trauma. The feelings of helplessness and hopelessness are compounded to such a degree as to make 
the choice complete psychosis or splitting of the ego into at least two fragments. The split ego, then, will keep one aspect of the 
person in touch with the pain and one aspect identifying with the aggressor.” See Eduardo and Bonnie Duran, Native American 
Postcolonial Psychology (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), 35-36. 

11. Ilan Pappe. The Ethnic Cleansing of Palestine (London: Oneworld Publications), 2007. For Israel’s Human Rights 
Record consult Robert B. Ashmore’s article “State Terrorism and Its Sponsors” in Philosophical Perspectives on the Israeli- 
Palestinian Conflict, edited by Tomis Kapitan (New York, London: M.E. Shape, 1997), 105-132. 

Consult also Avi Shlaim’s article “How Israel brought Gaza to the brink of humanitarian catastrophe” in The Guardian, 1 
January 2009. Shlaim is a professor of international relations at the University of Oxford. He served in the Israeli army and has 
never questioned the state’s legitimacy. But its merciless assault on Gaza has led him to devastating conclusions. 

12. See Sara Roy’s Preface to her book, Failing Peace: Gaza and the Palestinian-Israeli Conflict (London, Ann Arbor: 
Pluto Press, 2007), xx. Further references will be cited in the text in parenthesis. 

I had once asked myself a similar question to that of Dr. Roy. It was difficult for me to understand the position of the so-called 
‘leftist Jew’. In the late sixties I was teaching a course in English and Comparative Literature in an American university where 
the majority of the students were Jewish from New York City. All of them were against the war in Vietnam, but avid supporters 
of Israel Some of them even volunteered to fight for the Jewish State in 1967 war against Egypt, Jordan and Syria. For them 
the Palestinians did not exist, or at best were considered to be a nuisance. When I discussed with them in class what the 
American academy usually calls the ‘classics’, or the ‘great books’ my Jewish students were very much against invaders of any 
kind. They condemned Kurtz in Conrad’s Heart of Darkness and felt very sorry for the Africans. But when we discussed 
“Exodus” in the Old Testament they were very supportive of the god who was intent on exterminating other races for the sake 
of his own chosen people. 

Consult also Norman G. Finkelstein, Beyond Chutzpah: On the Misuse of Anti-Semitism and the Abuse of History 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2005). 



13. Recently, Western philosophers have been engaged in justifying, or condemning terrorism committed by Palestinians in 
Palestine. Ted Honderich, a British philosopher, for instance, argues that Palestinians have no viable alternative to the use of 
terrorism. According to him, Palestinians have a moral right to use terrorism against those who dispossessed them. See 
Honderich’s views and other contemporary philosophers in Israel, Palestine and Terror, ed. Stephen Law (London: Continuum 
International Publishing Group, 2008). Cf. also ffonderich’s After The Terror (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2002). 
The author argues that “the Palestinians have exercised a moral right in their terrorism against the Israelis. They have had a 
moral right to terror as certain as was the moral right, say, of the African people of South Africa against their white captors and 
the apartheid state. Those Palestinians who have resorted to necessary killing have been right to try to free their people, and 
those who have killed themselves in the cause of their people have indeed sanctified themselves. This seems to me a terrible 
truth, a truth that overcomes what we must remember about all terrorism, and also overcomes the thought of hideousness and 
monstrosity” f5f. But in his book Humanity, Terrorism, Terrorist War: Palestine, 9/11, Iraq (London, New York: Continuum, 
2006), Ted Honderich reaches very strange and contradictory conclusions about Palestine and the founding of the Jewish state. 
He differentiates between Zionism and Neo-Zionism. In essence, he ends up arguing, just like the many western historians, that 
the Holocaust justifies the terrorism of Zionism against the Palestinians in J948 although the original crime was committed in 
Nazi Germany and by the Nazis. He calls for compensation for the Palestinian refugees, but is against their right of return to 
their homes and country! See Honderich’s “Some Conclusions about Palestine,” J05- J06. 

On the other hand, political economists, such as Immanuel Wallerstein, are busy explaining why the West is supporting Israel 
and turning a blind eye to the Palestinian tragedy. In his book The Decline of American Power: The US in a Chaotic World 
(New York, London: The New Press, 2003), Wallerstein argues that “the combination of Christian guilt about anti-Semitism, 
worldwide Jewish support of Israel, and the Western view of the utility of Israel as an element in the political stabilization of the 
world’s major oil zone has resulted in the mediatization of so-called Islamic terrorism as the grand demon of the J990’s. This is 
all the more the case since the demons of Soviet Communism and the Yellow Peril seem to have evaporated” J20. 

See also Noam Chomsky, Fateful Triangle: The United States, Israel, and the Palestinians, updated e d i t ion (London: Pluto 
Press, J999). Chomsky focuses on these three national entities although he believes “it seems absurd to link them in a single 
phrase.” He argues that “The United States is the world’s most powerful state. Israel is ranked as the world’s fourth greatest 
military power, a status that it can maintain as long as the United States adopts it as a ‘strategic asset’ and preserves it as such. 
The Palestinians, in contrast, have scant hope even of national survival. Nevertheless, these three parties have become locked 
into a fateful triangular relationship, and within it they are drifting towards disaster” 44L Furthermore, Chomsky accuses “the 
Liberal intelligentsia. . . and even segments of the organized Left “ as “more culpable, more given to lying, than conservatives 
are.” See Edward Said’s Foreword to Fateful Triangle, vii 

14. On March 14, 2003, A twenty-three-year-old American woman by the name, Rachel Corrie, an International Solidarity 
Movement volunteer from Olympia, Washington, was killed by a Caterpillar D9R armored bulldozer operated by the Israel 
Defense Forces during a protest against the destruction of Palestinian homes in the Gaza Strip. Her movement “draws its 
inspiration from a quote by Albert Einstein: ‘The world is a dangerous place to live; not because of the people who are evil, but 
because of the people who don’t do anything about it.” See Norman G. Finkelstein, Byond Chutzpah: On the Misuse of Anti- 
Semitism and the Abuse of History, 119-120. 

See also John Mearsheimer and Stephen M. Walt, The Israel Lobby and US Foreign Policy (New York: Farrar, Straus, and 
Giroux, 2008). Both professors have recently accused the Israel Lobby of actively working to steer U.S. foreign policy in a pro- 
Israel direction and to promote crimes perpetrated against the Palestinians. Their accusations have stirred a barrage of criticism 
in the United States. And both were accused of being anti-Semites. 



Chapter Ten 

Is Friendship Possible between 
the Colonizer and the Colonized? 
A Comparative Assessment 


Hey-ho, sing hey-ho 
Unto the green holly, 

Most friendship is feigning, 

Most loving mere folly. 

—Shakespeare, As You Like It, act 2, scene. 7, 192-5. 


I 

At the end of E.M. Forster’s novel, A Passage to India, Aziz speaks of the impossibility of 
friendship between Indians and British as long as Britain occupies India. Addressing an 
Englishman, Aziz says, “We shall get rid of you, yes, we shall drive every blasted Englishman 

into the sea and then . . . you and I shall be friends.” 1 But Arab protagonists have expressed 
various opinions regarding friendship with their colonizers during war or peacetime. Their 
attitude toward this topic is not a homogenous one. The Egyptian writer, Yahya Haqqi, for 
instance, who does not discuss British occupation of Egypt in his novella Qindil Um Hashim, 
totally obliterates the hope of friendship between Arabs and Europeans, regardless of the 
political situation. His protagonist Isma’eel, who lives among the English for seven years, 
firmly believes that a strong friendship between him and the English is quite impossible to 
achieve. Westerners, on the whole, he asserts, do not know the true meaning of friendship. For 
him, the English seem to be “lonely individuals who are constandy fighting tooth and nail, 
stabbing each other in the back and exploiting everyone by all means. There is no place for 
mercy, or compassion in their lives, except perhaps after work when they entertain themselves 
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with those [lofty] ideas as they would by going to movies, or live theaters.”^ His English 
friend, Mary, for instance, pretends to be everyone’s friend. But in reality she cares about no 
one except herself. This grim impression of Westerners is not shared by Fadwa Tuqan, the 
Palestinian poet who wrote in her autobiography about the possibility of friendship even with 
her enemy before and during the fight for liberation. 

This chapter will briefly explore the notion of friendship between Arabs and Europeans as 
seen through the eyes of Arab travelers that we have previously encountered in this study. I 
will argue that although many Arab writers believe that friendship between Westerners and 
Easterners is not always possible, yet they keep the door open for a continuous dialogue with 
the Other. Thus, the notion of the impossibility of friendship between Arabs and Westerners did 



not develop into a fixed cliche, or a stereotype in modern Arabic literature. 


II 

What is the definition of a friend?^ How does friendship flourish? Who is capable of having 
friends? Is friendship possible at all and between all people? Or is it affected during specific 
political, social and economic upheavals? How do various cultures foster friendship? Are 

certain people more susceptible to friendship than others?^ These are some of the questions 
posited by five Arab protagonists who travel to either England, or France in the twentieth 
century in order to study. Four of them never consider colonialism as a barrier to friendship. 
The distinction between an imperial country and its citizens is clearly drawn. In the European 
metropolis, far from military brutality and oppression, it is possible for both colonizer and 
colonized to develop a strong and bonding relationship based on harmony and goodness. But 
the fifth protagonist argues that friendship is not possible between colonizers and colonized, 
neither in the center, nor in the periphery. Since the notion of equality has been violated by the 
European, it is not only unlikely for the colonized to foster good relations with the violator, but 
also undesirable. In this context, friendship takes place only among free and equal people. Yet 
he keeps the door open for rare good human beings to bond with others, regardless of their 
race and gender, quite oblivious to the political, economic and social upheaval in the world. 

Those who believe that friendship is possible outside of history can be classified into two 
categories. The first category attempts to have friends, but eventually fails. Friendship here is 
depicted as illusory and fleeting. Some protagonists return home to find friends in their own 
countries. Others return home too, but keep traveling back and forth between their hometowns 
and various imperial centers, for they still entertain some hope in bonding with other 
Europeans. Their friendship is based on either ideological, or artistic ground. Goodness as a 
prerequisite for a genuine relationship is replaced here by pleasure, or advantage. On the other 
hand, the second category attempts to have friends and succeeds. Some return home with a 
friend who becomes a constant companion. Others return home alone, but keep their friendship 
alive via correspondence. 


Ill 


Friendship as an illusory dream 

Although the Egyptian writer Yahya Haqqi, (1905-1993), does not explicitly refer to 
colonialism in his novel, The Lamp of Um Hashim, it is clear that he advocates the colonizers’ 
scientific knowledge for his subjected people. The colonized masses usually regard Western 
medical science as part and parcel of the oppressive colonial system that has introduced 
domination, racism and humiliation to their country. Even the native doctor, who acquires 
Western medical techniques, becomes a suspect in their eyes, for he appears as a link in the 
colonialist network. But Haqqi’s protagonist, Isma’eel, succeeds in presenting himself as very 
distinct from the colonial society. At the beginning he finds himself in a difficult position, but 



eventually he gains his people’s trust and comes to represent the perfect marriage between East 
and West. Imperial Britain has failed to destroy his cultural identity and spiritual heritage. The 
young medical student whose family originates from the Egyptian countryside has ultimately 
returned home, adopted European science, but rejected Europe’s materialistic values. He 
marries a humble Egyptian woman and opens a clinic in the poorest suburbs of Cairo where he 
earns his people’s love and respect. It is clear he is not interested in achieving a high standard 
of living in a sea of poverty. His ultimate goal is to ease the pain of his patients, cure their sight 
and obtain the satisfaction of helping others. 

In colonial England where Isma’eel spends seven years studying ophthalmology, medical 
science seems to be part of the oppressive system When Mary, his English ‘friend’ sees him 
once comforting the sick and the weak among his patients, she scolds him For her, Jesus Christ 
is quite distinct from a doctor. Their roles should never be interchangeable. One has to think of 
oneself at all times, for charity begins at home. Mary’s philosophy comes to symbolize this 
materialistic society where mercy has no place in human hearts. This is when Isma’eel begins 
to understand the limitations of egoistic individualism 

In a colonial system, genuine friendship cannot flourish.^ People are continuously seeking 
what pleases them When they get bored they move on to something else. On the whole they are 
hostile or indifferent to each other. Mary has befriended him for a while, because he is a 
novelty in her life. Once he stops exciting her curiosity she finds someone else and leaves him 
alone. Yet she still considers him a ‘friend’ and even allows him to sleep with her before he 
leaves England. This finding is quite shocking for the young Egyptian man. For him, a 

relationship based on pleasure, or advantage is no friendship at all.^ 

It is only when Mary leaves him and he returns to Egypt that he comes to understand the close 
relationship between virtuous activity and friendship. Equality in status, or intellect is not a 
necessary ingredient in his friends. He enjoys being with good people regardless of their class, 
or education. He might not have been the perfect virtuous man, they too, might not have been 
the perfect virtuous people, but they are all good on the whole. They strive to be good. There is 
no large gap in their moral development, and their ethical code is very strong. 

Another Egyptian from the same generation found friendship with Europeans on the whole to 
be illusory, but enjoyed the company of persons who shared his political views regardless of 
their class, or education. Even after he returned to Egypt he kept in touch with his friends and 
often wrote to them When he revisited France, he always sought their company and was happy 
to be with them The Egyptian playwright and novelist Tawfiq al-Hakim (1898-1987) had 
studied in Paris in the twenties, while the British occupied his country. In his novel, A Bird 
from the East (1938), he depicts in Muhsin a lost soul in Paris. The protagonist’s encounter 
with a French woman, who personifies Europe, ends in a disaster. We do not know what 
happens to the young man who is a staunch defender of Western civilization and a great 
admirer of the American President Woodrow Wilson. His counter ego however is more 
forthcoming in making the connection between a colonial system and its wretched citizens. 
Ivan, a Russian friend of his and a migrant worker rejects France and Europe as an egotistical 



region of the world concerned with itself and with keeping others in subjugation. 
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IV 


Friendship as a concrete reality 

Fictitious characters, such as Isma’eel and Muhsin are convinced that friendship with 
Europeans is in the realm of the impossible. Europe is not actively engaged in promoting the 
good in human beings. They might not have articulated the reasons for the dearth of genuine 
friendship in European societies, or they might have thought that the death of God, or religion 
is perhaps the main reason for the absence of virtues in general. But a friend of Muhsin, a 
Russian worker cites capitalism and colonialism as valid reasons for the alienation prevalent 
in western cultures. According to him, People come together for the sole reason of using, or 
exploiting each other. Every individual is an end in himself who serves his own welfare. 

It is ironic that two real characters, one a blind, sensitive Egyptian writer, and the other a 
persecuted Palestinian female poet who emerge as the only ones capable of bonding with some 
Europeans and establishing a meaningful relationship with them Taha Husayn (1889-1973) 
was in his twenties when he traveled to France in order to study. His country was occupied by 
Britain. He came in contact with ordinary French citizens. Some were kind to him Others were 
indifferent. In spite of his limited movement and inability to see, he was able to distinguish 
between genuine friends who treated him as a human being and others who found him 
financially useful. Susan, a young French student who met him first in Montpellier, then in Paris 
became his reader. She needed a job. France was in the midst of the First World War, and the 
economic situation in the country was very hard. The relationship between the blind student 
and his paid reader gradually developed into something else. Both came to enjoy the company 
of each other and to recognize the goodness within themselves. Before he met Susan, Husayn 

described himself in the third person as a stranger in the world.^ 

But once he found his soul mate, a genuine friend, he stopped being lonely and stranger in the 
world. Susan accepted to marry him Why would she, or how could she do that? In her book, 
Avec Toi, she wrote that her family objected at the beginning to the marriage. “What?” They 
asked. “You wish to marry a foreigner? A blind man? And above all a Moslem? No doubt 
you’re gone mad!” (Susan Husayn 16-17). 

Theirs was the perfect friendship. They were dedicated to each other. She went with him to 

Cairo to live, and remained his reader, friend, and wife till he died.^ Colonialism did not spoil 
their relationship. French policies in the Middle East and North Africa did not seem to play 
any role in their private lives. But when the French along with the English and the Israelis 
attacked Egypt in 1956 Husayn returned his medal to the French government. In her book Avec 
Toi, Susan wrote about the event and stated her position clearly: “I must speak unfortunately 
about the Suez. I was torn apart. For someone who loved her country and felt obliged to say 
that France had no right to do what she did, was painful and difficult to accept. Egyptians did 
not change their attitude towards me. I did not hear one hostile word. ... I was hurt and felt 



awful to have trusted my country-a trust which was always and will remain absolute” (Susan 
Husayn 191). 

Through Suzan’s eyes Taha Husayn saw not only France but also the world at large. If it were 
not for his humble beginnings in an Egyptian village, his religious learning at al-Azhar and his 
acute mind he would have been swept off his feet. The encounter between cultures here was 
not negative. On the contrary, it was very productive and positive. A good human being, in this 
case happened to be a French and Catholic woman, was instrumental in helping a blind 
Egyptian Muslim fulfill himself in life. “It is more than love between us,” Taha said to her 
many times. But no one was lucky as he was. Perfect relationships are rare in this world. 

In his article “A life-span approach to friendship: age related dimensions of an ageless 
relationship”, B Bradford Brown argues that friendships are “relationships which are 
voluntary, mutual, flexible and terminable; relationships that emphasize equality and 
reciprocity, and require from each partner an effective involvement in the total personality of 

the other.”10 Taha and Susan Husayn’s relationship may fit this definition. But Fadwa Tuqan 
(1917-2003) had experienced different kind of friendships. Nothing lasted for a long time, or 
required total commitment. Equality too, particularly in the realm of power, might have been an 
issue in her relationship with an Englishman and an Israeli female poet. Yet she described her 
contact with both of them as friendship. 

In 1962, Tuqan traveled to England in order to improve her English. She was a middle-aged 
Palestinian poet. England had not only occupied her country in the past, but also helped the 
Zionists establish a Jewish state on the ashes of her own. This crude political fact did not seem 
to alienate her from England, or anything English. In her autobiography, Rihla Jabalyya, Rihla 
Sa’ba (A Mountainous Journey, A Difficult Journey ), she wrote: “England was one of my 
constant, but remote dreams. I used to tell myself: Til go there to . . . discover a new horizon. . 

. . One year, two years ” 11 The fact that her cousin Faruq was studying at Oxford had made it 
easier for her to realize her dream It is the love/hate relationship between the colonized and 
the colonizer. Although England featured as the hateful enemy of the Palestinians in her 
memoirs, nevertheless England was a desirable destination for renewal, knowledge and 
discovery. 

Friendship with the English occupier in Palestine between 1920 and 1948 was not possible. 
There was too much bloodshed and violence in the Holy Land. The Tuqan’s family, like many 
Palestinian families, had suffered a great deal. During the thirties Fadwa’s father was 
imprisoned then exiled to British occupied Egypt with other prominent Palestinian leaders. Her 
house was searched. Her brother and mentor Ibrahim was expelled from his job after he 
miraculously escaped a Jewish terrorist’s bombardment of the radio station in Jerusalem 

Her national trauma was magnified after the British withdrawal from Palestine, the 
establishment of the state of Israel in 1948 on Palestinian soil, the dispersal of the Palestinians 
around the world, and the dismemberment of whatever remained of Palestine. In her 
autobiography, Fadwa refers to the thousands of Palestinian refugees forced to leave their 
cities and villages. Some came to Nablus, lived in caves on the mountains surrounding the city, 
or squatted in mosques, or schools (Tuqan 137). This was the time when she realized that a 



poet and a woman who lived under foreign occupation could not be solely concerned with her 
own personal problems. 

Yet it is very difficult to comprehend that after this bloody relationship with England that 
Tuqan actually yearned to travel to London to improve her English! As a secluded female, who 
was virtually a prisoner in her own home, she wished “to have two wings to fly.” 

Eventually, Tuqan managed to fulfill her dream. It was only for a short time though. She was 
already a middle-aged woman who hardly knew anything about her society. Her parents were 
very strict with her. She was also a weak person, who could not challenge her parents’, or 
brothers’ authority. Forbidden to have a formal education, nevertheless she was able to learn 
about her people’s history and literature from books with the help of her brother Ibrahim till 
she was able later on to liberate and assert herself as a poet and a memoir writer. 

During her stay in England in 1962, she met English teachers, landlords, old men and women, 
some of their offspring at Christmas, one obscure English painter, and very few Oxford 
students at a party. Obviously, she did not have lots of choices to have friends, not only 
because she was a foreigner, but also because she was a secluded female most of her life. Her 
landlords and landladies became her friends. She enjoyed being with them, and they enjoyed 
taking her around. Her teachers too invited her to their homes, kept in touch with her even after 
her return to Nablus and expressed their concern about her safety after Israel annexed Nablus 
and the West Bank in 1967 war. Fadwa’s long-term friendship with the Swan family that ran a 
school for English as a foreign language made England a very desirable country in the poet’s 
mind. She tells us in such a force about her love for England: “If England has become the 
center of my affection since that time it is only because of the people I have met and loved 
there” (Tuqan 191). It is possible, she argues, to become close friends with the English 
although it might take a long time. 

But her brief encounter with a painter in an exhibition in Oxford introduced her to a new kind 
of friendship based on shared artistic sensibility. The man is identified as A.G. During the 
summer of 1962 she went on walks with him through the forest. He was knowledgeable about 
birds and English painters who painted them (Tuqan 202). He took her on certain occasions to 
London to visit Hyde Park, Tate Museum and other artistic monuments elsewhere (Tuqan 204- 
206). Although he became a close friend, he was more of a mentor, just like her other English 
teachers in Oxford. But in a poem entided “A Jordanian Palestinian Woman in England” 
published in her anthology Amam al-bab al-mughlaq, or In Front of the Closed Door, and 
dedicated to A. Gascoigne, Fadwa reveals new things about her friend, the painter. His image 
here is not that of the mentor, but of the ignorant English person, who has no idea about 
geography, history, or contemporary political events. Fadwa, too, appears as a person who 
lacks confidence and is not sure whether she should tell an Englishman that she is Palestinian 
and explain to him what a Palestinian is. 

It is very strange that Fadwa never mentioned this incident in her memoirs. She seemed to 
want to remember only happy moments with A.G. in England. The sudden death of one of her 
brothers in a plane crash in Beirut forced the poet to withdraw into herself and stop seeing her 
English friend. Once the school year at Oxford was over, she decided to return back to the 



Middle East. 

In 1970 Tuqan had to be hospitalized in an Oxford hospital. She was suffering from a 
dislocated disk. A.G. came to see her quite often. In an interview published in 1996 in Cairo, 
she confessed that the Englishman was actually married and had children. She believed she 
was his second love. What impressed her about him was his generous human nature. She 
emphasized to her interviewer that the Englishman loved her for herself, and not because she 
was a poet. She was sure of that, because she hid the fact from him once they met (Tuqan, 
Zilala al-Kalimat, 49). 

Fadwa Tuqan did not only find friends among the English, but most extraordinarily among the 
Israelis who displaced her people. In her sequel memoirs Al-Rihla al-As’ab, or The More 
Difficult Journey, published in 1993, she speaks warmly of her friendship to a number of Jews 
whom she got to know intimately. She describes them as humane and far from being 
chauvinistic in their attitude towards the Palestinians. She writes: 

If I say that I don’t feel any hostility towards a Jewish friend who is a citizen of a state that usurped my country I assure 
you that this is not naivety, or political ignorance on my part. It is a genuine human feeling. I am very much aware of the 
Palestinian position vis-a-vis the Israelis’ expansionist goals. But how can I blame my Jewish friends who are against Zionist 
extremism? These friends work hard on building bridges of understanding and cooperation between the Palestinians and the 
Israelis in spite of their government’s aggressive policies.. . . They believe in co-existence with the Palestinians and do not 

1 T 

deny our rights in living in our country. 

There is no single article in The More Difficult Journey in which Fadwa speaks herself 
about her friendship with an Israeli poet by the name Dahlia Ravikovitch. The strange thing is 
that she concludes her book with an article written by Yig’al Serenah on her relationship with 

Dahlia. ^ She has no footnote explaining who is this person? Or in what language he wrote the 
article? Or where and when he published it? And if it were originally in Hebrew or other 
language, who translated it into Arabic? According to the author of the article the two women 
poets are very close friends for many years. They have corresponded with each other, met only 
two times within twelve years, either in Fadwa’s house, or in a place now called Ramat Ghan, 
a suburb of Tel Aviv, in Israel where Dahlia lived. (One wonders whether Fadwa knew the 
Palestinian name of this place before 1948, or what happened to its original inhabitants). The 
first meeting between the two poets took place after 1967 when Israel annexed the West Bank, 
and the Israeli newspapers were writing at the time about Fadwa, the Palestinian poet, who 
was ‘thirsty for Jewish blood’. What happened was that Fadwa had to cross the Allenby 
Bridge to go to Amman in order to visit some members of her family who lived there. But like 
any Palestinian she had to wait at the Israeli checkpoint in the summer heat for many hours 
before she was allowed to cross. She was searched and insulted by Israeli soldiers. The result 
of this hostile encounter was a powerful poem in which Fadwa recounted the brutal Israeli 
occupation of her people and expressed her desire to eat the livers of Jews. Fadwa had 
borrowed this notion from Bialik, a Jewish Zionist poet, who wrote about his desire to drink 
the blood of his enemies. She simply appropriated the ethics of her foes. When Dahlia 
Ravikovitch heard about the sensational poem she decided to travel to Nablus to meet Fadwa 
Tuqan. According to the article mentioned, Dahlia did not only meet Fadwa, but also other 



Palestinian women who were unmarried and belonged to well-to do-families. The author 
describes them as females who gave their lives to Palestine, not to children, and were made 
out of fire. Dahlia slept that night in Fadwa’s bed, while Fadwa slept on the sofa in the living 

room. That is how the friendship between the two poets began. After twelve years Fadwa 
traveled with two male relatives to visit Dahlia in Ramat Ghan. 

But what is the essence of this friendship between the two poets? Is it the wretched childhood 
of both women that brought them together? Or is it the telepathy that supposedly existed 
between them? Or is it the romantic lyrical poetry that both espoused and wrote? There is no 

doubt that all these factors have played some role in strengthening their relationship.^ But it is 
also Dahlia’s call for peace and justice that must have attracted the Palestinian poet to befriend 

an enemy. 1^ The nature of Dahlia’s political activities, however, is never clear in the 
translated article. All we know is that she felt helpless vis-a-vis the Israeli occupation of 
Palestinian lands, the aggression of Jewish setders and the absence of tolerance and trust 
between Palestinians and Israelis. At the same time, she was very much against the 
involvement of Palestinian children in acts of violence against the Israeli army. On the 
contrary, Fadwa believed that children as well as adults must fight those who are trying to 
annihilate them In spite of their different views, both poets felt happy in the company of each 
other. They exchanged gifts and poems. Fadwa even thought of Dahlia’s son and made sure he 
had a gift from her. One wonders whether it crossed her mind that this boy would eventually 
grow up and serve in the Israeli army whose main task is to appropriate Palestinian land and to 
limit Palestinian freedom 

Who is Dahlia Ravikovitch who became a close friend to Fadwa Tuqan? She was born on 17 
November 1936 in British Palestine and died on 21 August 2005 in the state of Israel, two 
years after Fadwa’s death. According to the Wikipedia, the Free Encyclopedia, she “was an 
Israeli poet and peace activist, best known for the freedom of expression in her romantic 
poetry. Born in Ramat Gan, she was educated at Kibbutz Geva and the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem . . . On 21 August 2005 Ravikovitch was found dead in her apartment. Initial 
reports speculated the cause of death to be suicide, but the autopsy determined the cause of 
death to be sudden heart irregularities”. She was six years old when her father was run over by 
a drunkard soldier in the British army. It is not clear where her family comes from, or when, or 
why they immigrated to Palestine. Dahlia worked as a journalist and high school teacher. She 
wrote a dozen books of poetry. She also published several children’s books and a collection of 
short stories. Unlike Fadwa, Dahlia was married and had a son. Her poem 

‘Hovering at a Low Altitude’ is considered to be the one political piece. . . with peculiarly disturbing power. . . a poem that 
begins with ominous portent (‘She won’t live out the day, /that girl’) and ends with the first motion of the rape and murder of 
an Arab shepherdess (perpetrator unspecified). What turns this potentially sensationalistic material into a haunting poem is 
the tense relation of the female narrator, watching the action from the safe distance of ‘a low altitude,’ repeatedly 
announcing, ‘I am not here,’ as the unwitting victim is about to be seized by the assailant (‘I haven’t seen a thing,’ says the 
narrator) in the final lines. The image of low-altitude hovering over an atrocity is an obvious but nonetheless effective 
emblem of the situation of the ordinary Israeli, knowing but choosing not to see certain terrible acts perpetrated by other 
Israelis, or even in the name of the nation; more generally, it is a parable of the moral untenability of detached observation in 
17 

any political realm. 



There is no way of knowing from Fadwa’s memoirs whether the Palestinian poet has seen 
“Hovering at a Low Altitude”, or another poem entitied “The Horns of Hittin.” How would she 
have read these two poems in particular, or reacted to them? Also, one can never be sure what 
Dahlia meant when she wrote about the Crusaders invading the Holy Land in the twelfth 
century: 


No kingdom remained to them, 

No life eternal, 

No Jerusalem. 

How cruel and naive the crusaders were. 

They plundered everything. 

(Ravikovitch “ The Horns of Hittin” in 
The Window New and Selected Poems, 55). 

A Palestinian would instandy identify the Israelis with the Crusaders. But did Dahlia mean 
that? The different reading of texts and the two divergent narratives must have taxed this 
problematic friendship between the two poets who were destined to be enemies, but also 
friends. 


V 


The Impossibility of Friendship 

The Palestinians and the Israelis 

Sahar Khalifat? s numerous Palestinian characters would definitely satirize this notion of being 
friend with the enemy at a time of war. Although fictitious, yet Khalifat? s characters are very 
real. They represent different classes and stratum in Palestinian society; i.e., workers, 
peasants, landlords, businessmen, students, intellectuals and resistant fighters. For them, there 
can be no friendship with the enemy as long as Israel occupies the very heart of their country 
and denies their basic human rights. The Jewish workers, in their views, are not different from 
the capitalists. All of them have a similar goal, which is to usurp Palestine and populate it with 
their kind. In Wild Thorns, Zuhdi, a wretched Palestinian worker, attempts to kill Shlomo, an 
Israeli colleague. Shlomo is certainly not responsible for the demolition of Palestinian homes, 
or the arrest and torture of thousands of Palestinians by the Israeli authorities. He only believes 
that the Palestinians are nuisance and calls them “Dirty Arabs.” Yet, in Zuhdi’s views, Shlomo 
is responsible, for all these crimes that are committed on a daily basis in his name (Khalifah, 
al-Sabbar 94-95). Racial discrimination is rife in Israel. ‘Muhammad is not equal to Cohen? 
The latter has lighter tasks to perform He sits on a chair for lunch in a dining room But the 
Palestinian is supposed to carry out the heavy load, to sit outside on the floor for lunch and 
endure the heat of the sun, or have his meal in the garage among dirty tools (Khalifah, al- 
Sabbar 67). 

On the other hand, the Israeli Left has no impact on public opinion, or government policies in 
Khalifah’s novel, Sunflower. They are very few. Most of them are liberals. They tend to change 
their positions quite often. The real Left are the Communists in Israel, but they are all the 
Palestinians from 1948. (Khalifah, ‘Abbad al-Shams 129). At a time of war one can never 



speak about friendship with the enemy. Even the Arab Jews who immigrated to Israel and 
betrayed their original mother country cannot be trusted. They are everywhere as guards on the 
border participating fully with Polish Jews in torturing the Palestinians and treating them as 
sub-humans (Khalifah, al-Sabbar 11-12). Khadrun, an intellectual Jew, half Egyptian and half 
German, is born in Palestine and seems to understand the essence of the Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict. Some Palestinians would describe him as ‘progressive’. Yet others find it very 
difficult to trust an Israeli Jew regardless of his views (Khalifah, ‘Abbad al-Shams, 237- 

244). 18 

In short, Sahar Khalifah’s numerous characters journey within their own country, which is not 
theirs anymore. It has become a big prison. All of them confirm the idea that friendship 
between the colonizer and the colonized is quite impossible during the colonial regime. 
Friendship requires equality in status and a relatively just society. 

The Sudanese and the English 

The devastating consequences of military and cultural encounters are graphically portrayed by 
the Sudanese writer, Al-Tayeb Salih who was born in 1929 in the northern province of Sudan 
during the British occupation. As a child Salih studied in a religious school in his village, then 
moved to Gordon College in Khartoum In 1953 he joined the Arabic section of the BBC in 
London and eventually got a degree in commerce from London University. Salih accuses other 
Arab writers of romanticizing the encounter between East and West. For him the negative 
effects of colonialism are powerful enough to destabilize the most intelligent colonized who 
goes through three distinct phases in his life, i.e., resistance, hybridism, and finally 
annihilation. In his novel Season of Migration to the North, published in 1966, friendship 

between Sudanese and English is almost portrayed in the realm of the impossible. ^ Both 
colonizer and colonized are destroyed in the process. England and Sudan as symbolized by 
various characters have plunged into the heart of darkness. No one seems to be of good 
character, which is a pre-requisite for friendship. The protagonist, Mustafa Sa’eed who is born 
in Khartoum in 1898 during the period of British colonization of Sudan is a monstrous product 
of his time. He epitomizes the hostility of the Sudanese towards the English as a unified group 
more than any other protagonist, real, or imaginary. His journey to England can be easily 

compared to that of Conrad’s protagonist, Kurtz, to the heart of the Belgian Congo.It is a 
descent into Hell and an exploration of the Self and the Other. Although the process leads to 
some knowledge, the result is catastrophic for the hero who reverts to savagery and to the 
inhabitants of the lower depths of Hell whose deficiencies become apparent. 

Mustafa Sa’eed had known nothing but bloodshed in his childhood. A few years before his 
birth a Sudanese, named al-Mahdi, led a revolt against the English and captured Khartoum in 
1885. But British troops under Lord Kitchener defeated him in 1896-98. Consequendy, Sudan 
was administered as an Anglo-Egyptian condominium horn 1899. It achieved its independence 
as a republic only in 1956. Mustafa Sa’eed’s father had died a few months before his birth. He 
was a trader in camels. His tribe lived between Egypt and Sudan and had a history of 



collaboration with the British. They were known to have assisted Kitchener’s army as guides, 
thus facilitating the conquest of their own country. Mustafa Sa’eed’s mother, on the other hand, 
was a slave horn the south. Her tribe is not ascertained. The young boy, who did not have 
brothers, or sisters, never felt close to his mother. They never talked to each other. Once he left 
for Cairo to pursue his secondary education he never saw her again. When she died after many 
years Mustafa Sa’eed did not seem to care about her death. He was busy at the time sleeping 
with as many English women as he could in London. In short, he had no attachment either to his 
mother or to his country. His English mistresses did not fare much better. They were all 
insignificant to him He never loved them, or had any attachment to any of them All committed 
suicide. But finally he married the woman who insulted him most. At the beginning he pursued 
her for three years till she was tired and asked him to marry her. Jane Morris, that was her 
name, must have represented in his sick mind this England that he loved and hated. She was a 
violent character, a fraud and a liar, but also a desirable woman. During a sexual intercourse 
and at the height of her excitement he stabbed her with a knife between her breasts and killed 
her. 

Conrad’s Kurtz left his fiancee behind in Europe and did not care much about her. He wished 
to educate the natives in the Belgian Congo, but at the same time called for their extinction. It is 
obvious that the boundaries between colonizer and colonized are very hard to distinguish when 

it comes to mental disorder/ 1 But even characters like Marlow in The Heart of Darkness and 
the narrator in Season of Migration to the North, who are observers and quite detached horn 
the action, have not escaped the scars of colonialism Consequendy, human relationships 
become void of love or care. Genuine friendship based on moral virtues, trust and equality 
would mean nothing to both colonizer and colonized. 

E. M. Foster’s thesis advanced by the Indian intellectual Aziz that friendship is possible after 
colonialism is totally rejected by the Sudanese peasant Mansur. The love-hate relationship 
between the Sudanese and the English continued even after Sudan’s independence and the death 
of Mustafa Sa’eed and his English victims, or tormentors. But now it took different guises, 
predominandy in the sphere of economics. The narrator tells us, “I have heard Mansur telling 
Richard: ‘you have transmitted to us the disease of your capitalist economy. What did you give 
us but a few imperialist companies to suck our blood?’ Richard responded: ‘ this means you 
cannot live without us. You used to complain about colonialism And when we left you created 
the myth of the hidden colonialism It seems that our sheer presence, explicidy or implicidy, is 
essential to you like water and air” (Salih 52). 

This light-hearted dialogue between Richard and Mansur after Sudan’s political 
independence horn Britain in 1956 is somehow different from the marked animosity felt by 
Mustafa Sa’eed who was a witness to the English occupation of his country since childhood. 
The ravaging effect of colonialism on his own behavior and make-up has become part of his 
divided self. Who is he? A Sudanese Arab African? Or a Black English gentieman? A free 
man, or a slave like his mother and a British collaborator like his father? A Hamlet figure who 
constantiy wears a mask? “It is obvious you’re someone other than the person you claim to be,’ 
the narrator confronts him at some point (Salih 18). 



Although Mustafa Sa’eed’s attitude towards friendship with the English people in general is 
very grim there is a slight hope in the novel. An elderly English woman, Mrs. Robinson, who 
got to know the Sudanese boy in Cairo when he was only twelve years old, remained attached 
to him for many years and came to his defense during his darkest hours. Her husband was an 
English orientalist. He spoke Arabic and specialized in Islamic thought and architecture. The 
couple helped the teen-aged boy during his stay in Cairo and became his real mentors for three 
years. Mr. Robinson took him on visits to several mosques, introduced him to Egyphan 
museums and recited to him poems by the 11th century Syrian poet, Abu al-’Ala’ al-Ma’arri. 
But the boy was passing through puberty. He was more interested in Mrs. Robinson as a 
woman than with Egyphan monuments, or classical Arab poets. From her, he learnt how to 
appreciate the music of Bach, the poetry of Keats and the prose of Mark Twain. Even after his 
departure for England, the couple kept in touch with him They were happy to see him excel at 
Oxford in law and economics and later become a lecturer at London University. He was only 
twenty-four years old. During his academic life he advocated a new economics based not on 
figures, but on love. His reputation as a humanist economist grew steadily, and he became the 
darling of the Bohemian circles, the liberals and the leftists in England. Mrs. Robinson 
remained his friend and supporter even after his imprisonment in a London jail for seven years. 
For her, Sa’eed who became in 1928 the President of the Society for African Freedom had 
drawn attention to the wretched condition of the Sudanese under British rule. She never 
sympathized with the English women whom he destroyed. At a later stage, her husband who 
converted to Islam died and was buried in Cairo. She moved back to England and wished to 
write a book not only on him, but also on Mustafa Sa’eed whom she considered ‘a great 5 man! 
(Salih 120-121). She was certainly blind to Sa’eed’s deficiencies, but remained his loyal 
friend to the end. Mrs Robinson’s sympathetic portrayal is perhaps meant to convey to the 
reader that friendship between the colonizer and the colonized is still possible, for both, after 
all, are humans. The narrator of the novel, who spent seven years in England, then returned to 
his village in Sudan, seems to consolidate this view. When asked by the curious Sudanese 
peasants about Europeans, he assured them that the English, or Europeans as he preferred to 
call them, were normal human beings capable of love and friendship. “I had many questions. 
Thought I answered them all”, he wrote. “They [the villagers] were surprised when I told them 
that Europeans, except for a few things, are exacdy like us. They marry and bring up their 
children according to traditions. They have good morals. And generally speaking are good 
people (Salih 8). 


VI 


Conclusion 

The reason given for the impossibility of any genuine relationship between Westerners and 
Easterners is that friendship does not easily flourish in materialistic, or imperial societies, 

which are based on inequality, injustice and deception. Colonialism and or capitalism 
destroy the very fabric of human nature. Good people are quite rare in such societies. Although 



colonial powers are likely to infect their colonies with their perverted socio-economic and 
political values, they have not totally succeeded in eradicating the spiritual nature of other 

human beings who grow up in other cultures.Hence most of the relations to be found 
between Westerners and Easterners are based on advantage, or pleasure. These are not 

different types of friendships although Aristode lists them as such.^4 For the Arab protagonists 
discussed in this chapter, the only idealized relation is the one based on goodness. Friends do 
not love each other on account of usefulness, or pleasure. Rather, they love for love’s sake. 
Some might pursue what is pleasant for them at the beginning, but eventually they strive to have 
a complete relation with good people like themselves. Friendship requires equality, 
reciprocity and mutuality. It lasts forever and can be established between two individuals, 
regardless of their age, class, gender, ethnicity, race, spatial separation, or proximity. 

Aristode’s definition of a friend as “another self”^-or as a medievalist Arab commentator on 

Aristode puts it “a friend is you, but physically is someone else”^-has become an Arab ideal 
for centuries. But the interpretation of friendship and friends came to acquire different 
meanings. In societies where ethics still play a pivotal role in the life of ordinary pious 
citizens and where emphasis is still placed on the commonality of our humanity, good and 
strong-willed characters could gradually develop into moral agents seeking happiness for 
themselves and for others as well. In short, moral virtues can be taught and practiced. And only 
those who strive to be virtuous in spite of their many shortcomings are capable of having 
intimate friends. Spouses and blood relations are not exempt, and can’t be considered 
“separate species” as Aristotle would describe them. Even enemies could be befriended on the 
basis of their humanity and goodness. But some challenge this assumption and totally reject it. 
Enemies who are in full knowledge of what they are doing and still inflicting harm on other 
human beings can never be friends, for friendship implies both justice and happiness. It is only 
when we learn how to love what is good and shun what is evil that we can all become friends. 

Recognition of moral goodness is the basis for any genuine friendship/ 7 
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from this Arabic e d i t ion and will be cited in the text in parentheses. For more detailed information on Tuqan’s autobiography see 
chapter 3. “A Discovery Voyage of Self and Other: Fadwa Tuqan’s Sojourn in England in the Early Sixties.” 

12. Fadwa Tuqan, Al-Rihla al-As’ab (Amman: Dar al-Shuruq, 1993), 103-104. The English translation is mine. 

13. I am not sure how to spell the author’s name. It is written in Arabic as Yigh’al Srineh. See “Liqa”’ (“Meeting”) in Tuqan’s 
The More Difficult Journey, 191-203. Mirit Lerner, an Israeli librarian at Harvard suggested that the name could be Yig’al 
Serenah. But then she thought perhaps it would be Yig’al Sarna, the journalist and writer who accompanied Dahlia to Nablus on 
her first visit to see Fadwa.. 

14. Note that most friendships are age-homogenous, ie., they involve individuals who are virtually the same age. But this is not 
the case here. Fadwa must have been in her fifties, while Dhalia was thirty-one years old. Both women, however, lived through 
some of the historical and tragic events that took place in the region. They also enjoyed writing poetry in different languages. 
But above all, they were separated physically by barbed wires, military checkpoints and the Israeli army. 

15. Dahlia’s father died when she was only six years old. She grew up in a Jewish Kibbutz among strangers, an immigrant 
child among other immigrants. Fadwa, on the other hand, who had a solid middle class background and a long family history in 
Palestine, had very troubled childhood as a weak female and did not have a good relationship with her father, or mother, or many 
of her brothers when she was growing up in Nablus. Note that the article published in Fadwa’s memoir, The More Difficult 



Journey, refers to the telepathy between Fadwa and Dahlia. In 1964, for instance, Dahlia wrote about Antoine de Saint- 
Exupery, the pilot and writer whose plane crashed over the Mediterranean. She did not know at the time that Fadwa’s brother, 
Nimr, was also killed in a plane crash near Beirut in the sixties. 

16. Dahlia Ravikovitch is quoted to have said, “Everyone wants peace but everyone thinks someone else should bring it.” [See 
Encyclopedia of World Writers 19th and 20th Centuries, ed. Marie Josephine Diamond (New York: Book Builders LLC, 
Facts on File, Inc, 2003), p. 365. Cf. Alan Cooperman, “Making Peace Where Politicians Fear to Tread. The Israelis and 
Palestinians Who Defy The Extremists” U.S. News & World Report, June 30, 1997]. Note that Dahlia had attended high 
school in Haifa. She must have been twelve years old when the Arab city fell into the hands of the terrorist Jewish organization, 
the Haganah, with the assistance of the British Major-General H.C. Stockwell in April 23, 1948. She must have witnessed the 
expulsion of thousands of Palestinians from the city. In 1959 when she published her first collection of poems, The Love of an 
Orange, she was still serving in the Israeli army. One does not know whether Fadwa has ever asked her about these specific 
events, or whether she herself has confronted her past. 

17. Robert Alter “Forward” to Dahlia Ravikovitch, The Window: New and Selected Poems, translated and edited by Chana 
Bloch and Ariel Bloch (New York: The Sheep Meadow Press Riverdale-on Hudson, 1989), xi-xil Cf. what Lyn Bachman 
wrote on Dahlia in Contemporary World Writers, 2nd. edition, editor Tracy Chevalier (Detroit, London, Washington, D.C.: St 
James Press, 1993), 432-434. Dahlia’s “Real Love, published four years after Israel’s war with Lebanon, the book includes 
Ravikovitch’s first explicitly political work. Some of these “protest poems” were first published in the Israeli press during the 
war. The poet’s translators, Chana and Ariel Bloch, note: ‘These poems, which Ravikovitch herself calls ‘newspaper verse,’ 
have aroused much debate in Israel . . . ‘ Regardless of their controversy, and even regardless of their merit as literary works, 
they are a vivid sign of the poet’s struggle to confront her own complicity in the horrors of her time and place. One of the best- 
known poems from this collection is ‘Hovering at a Low Altitude,’ in which the speaker repeatedly insists ‘I am not/here,’ yet is 
positioned ‘not with my feet on the ground, and not flying-/hovering’ over a violent scene that she is unable to escape.” 

18. In her essay “Rupture and Return: Zionist Discourse and the Study of Arab-Jews” Ella Shohat explains the tragic position 
of the Jew in Arab countries. She argues, “With the rise of Arab nationalism, on the one hand, and Zionism, on the other, they 
[the Arab Jews] have come to occupy an ambivalent positioning vis-a-vis both movements. The explosive politics after the 
partition of Palestine and the establishment of the State of Israel rendered their existence virtually impossible within a context of 
Arab nationalism. On arrival in Israel, shorn of any alternative passport, Arab Jews entered a new linguistic and discursive 
environment, at once geopolitical (the Israel-Arab conflict), legal (Israeli citizenship), and cultural (East versus West). The 
normative term became “Israeli,” not merely an indicator of a new passport, but also a signifier of a new cultural and ideological 
paradigm.” See Taboo Memories, Diasporic Voices (Durham and London: Duke University Press, 2006), 335. Shohat 
confirms however, that “Within this transnational mapping, the critique of the orientalization of Arab-Jews would not entail 
obscuring the role played by Mizrahim in their capacity as citizens of the State of Israel-in the continuing occupation and 
dispossession of Palestinians. . . . Mizrahim, like U.S. radicalized minorities, suffer at the hands of discriminatory ideology and 
policies but also have been enlisted in the service of the colonizing nation state” 354. 

19. For further information on Al-Tayeb Salih’s novel, Mawsim al-Hijra ila al-Shamal, (Seaon Migration to the North), see 
chapter 7. “The Destruction of Both Colonizer and Colonized: Mustafa Sa’eed, A Fictitious Sudanese Intellectua Journeys to 
England, the Depth of HelL” 

20. The reference here is made to Joseph Conrad’s The Heart of Darkness, ed. Robert Kimbrough (New York: W.W. 
Norton & Company, 1963). 

21. On this topic, consult Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth, Preface by Jean-Paul Sartre, translated by Constance 
Farrington (New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1968). 

22. If modern Arabs contribute the lack of friendship in the West to capitalism, or colonialism, the medievalist Arabs have no 
specific reason for the unfriendliness of certain people in northern Europe. See my article “Conflicting Accounts on the Fear of 
Strangers: Muslim and Arab Perceptions of Europeans in Medieval Geographical Literature” Arab Studies Quarterly. VoL 27, 
No. 4 (Fall 2005): 17-29. What is remarkable about the various accounts is that the medievalist Arab travelers have noted the 
xenophobia of some northern Europeans, but never attributed the phenomenon as such to a whole race. Rather, they understood 
it as a peculiar characteristic of certain individuals. For them, all human beings are endowed with reason and free will, hence 
are capable of friendship. But if humans do not use their reason and will there must be a variety of reasons that prevent them 
from doing so. 

In her book Affective Communities: Anticolonial Thought, Fin-de-Siecle Radicalism, and the Politics of Friendship 
(Durham & London: Duke University Press, 2006), Leela Gandhi challenges “homogenous portrayals of ‘The West’ and its role 
in relation to anticolonial struggles. Drawing on Derrida’s theory of friendship, Ghandi puts forth a powerful new model of the 
political: one that finds in friendship a crucial resource for anti-imperialism and transnational collaboration.” See the description 
of the book on the back-cover. Of course E.M. Forster, who is quoted to have said, “if I had to choose between betraying my 
country and betraying my friend I hope I should have the guts to betray my country” (30), is not in the same position as Dahlia 



Ravikovitch. The Israeli poet claims Palestine-Fadwa Tuqan’s country-as her own. Nowhere in her life, or poetry is there any 
indication that she sees herself as a colonizer and sees her Palestinian ‘friend’ as an indigenous inhabitant of the land. 

23. Note that the significance of friendship differs from culture to culture. Arabs, in general, see Europeans as less friendly 
than themselves, and consequently are not highly motivated to have genuine friends. On the contrary, Europeans suspect that 
genuine friendship has no place in American lives. In her Preface to her edited book Research in the Interweave of Social 
Roles: Friendship, Helena Lopata observes that “Europeans, South Americans, in fact most peoples of societies other than 
Americans, stress the significance of their relation with same-sex friends and comment on the incidental nature seems to have 
in the lives of members of American society” p. viL 

24. See Aristotle’s, Nicomachaen Ethics, Book Eight, Chapter 2, pp. 2-3. Note that the 10th century Arab philosopher, Abu 
Hayyan al-Tawhidi who was fa milia r with Plato and Aristotle did not consider the different types of relations based on 
usefulness, or pleasure in his book al-Sadaqa wa al-Sadiq. (Friendship and the Friend ). For him the only primary friendship 
is the one based on virtue. See my Arabic article “Find me this friend and take the Caliphate’: Abu Hayyan al-Tawhdi and the 
Paradox of Friendship.” Fusul 14 (Cairo), ( Fall 1995): 264-277. 

25. See Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, Book Nine, Chapter 4, p.29. Cf. J.A.K. Thomson’s translation, revised with notes 
and appendices by Hugh Tredennick (London: Penguin Books, 2004). 

26. Examine al-Sijistani’s commentary on Aristotle’s notion of friendship in al-Tawhidi’s Arabic book on Friendship and the 
Friend, Risalat al-Sadaqa wa al-Sadiq, ed. Ibrahim Kailani (Damascus, 1964). 

27. Note that the tenth century Arab philosopher, al-Tawhidi, does not specifically deal with the friendship between 
Westerners and Arabs in his treatise, al-Sadaqa wa al-Sadiq. He is more concerned with the conception of friendship in 
general, but particularly during troubled political times. The argument of three distinct authorities on the subject is presented at 
length. But al-Tawhidi’s professor, a certain logician by the name Abu Sulayman al-Mantiqi al-Sijistani, is prominent among 
them. He develops Aristole’s definition of a morally good character and argues that the rapport between two persons will 
eventually lead to closeness and consequently to unity, whereby their two wills become one. However, he warns his disciples 
that this case is quite rare. But since man is a rational agent who freely wills his actions, it is not impossible for him to find his 
ideal friend. According to al-Sijistani, friendship flourishes among people who are equal in moral virtues and intellectual 
capacities. He stipulates that loyalty, purity of heart, sound reason and learning are essential ingredients of any genuine 
friendship in any society. But he also adds to these qualities the influence of the stars on our lives. Al-Sijistani classifies those 
who are beyond the realm of friendship and those who are within the boundaries. Kings and their entourage, feudal lords, 
merchants, the mob and the dregs of society are beyond the realm of friendship. Their lives are either based on oppression, or 
exploitation of other people. They are self-centered and hardly care about others. Since they lack moral virtues they will never 
be able to develop friendship. It is only a few individuals who may foster a strong and enduring relationship with other people, 
mainly because they adhere to a strict ethical code. On the other hand, learned scholars are not likely to develop friendship with 
others due to competition and envy. Only a small percentage of them may succeed. In short, friendship is something very 
difficult to achieve, but not impossible. The reason for this is that the majority of people are busy in search of power, domination 
and wealth, or they are totally immersed in ignorance. Only those few who never hate, or envy others may be able to enjoy 
friendship in their lives. 

Although al-Tawhidi accepts the basic premises of his professor, f e., that friendship is possible only between equals in virtue 
and intellect, he seems to be more pessimistic about the phenomenon in general For him, man is not born good regardless of the 
place, or time. Society is not capable of nurturing human beings. Habits and conduct are not always acquired. They are intrinsic 
characteristics of the human nature. Thus friendship in this context is in the realm of the impossible. The riddle for al-Tawhidi, is 
that man is social by nature and needs a friend, but at the same time is unable to find one. To solve this problem, al-Tawhidi 
suggests we become more pragmatic, accept whatever good about our friends and disregard, or forgive their shortcomings, for 
the genuine friend can never be found on this earth. 

A third scholar, by the name of Ibn Burd al-Abhari suggests that people’s morals are not intrinsic, rather acquired. If there is 
no genuine friendship in a specific society it is due to the deteriorating political social and economic climate in that country. A 
just society can always produce virtuous human beings where friendship becomes possible. 

In spite of their differences, the three Arab philosophers/logicians had accepted only one category of friendship that is, 
friendship based on virtues and good characters. They never refer to other categories suggested by Aristole, such as the 
friendship based on mutual interests, or pleasure. For them these Aristotelian categories are suspect and unacceptable. 
However, al-Tawhidi, just like Aristotle, advocates views that are elitist, and hierarchical In a revealing passage, he speaks 
about his loneliness and poverty and expresses his uneasiness about praying in the mosque next to a grocer, or fruit vendor. For 
him friendship can be established only between equals in both social and intellectual status. This position is very un-Islamic; and 
this is where al-Tawhidi seems to differ from the modern Arab protagonists discussed in this chapter. Since most of them, such 
as Taha Husayn, Haqqi’s Isma’eel and al-Hakim’s Muhsin, stem from families where religion is very important, equality of 
friends simply means to them equality in virtues, but never in status. Women in this case are also included with the virtuous 



perfect people. 



Chapter Eleven 

Conclusion: Fractured Identities: 
The Perilous Journey to Self-Recovery 


I am talking of millions of men who have been skillfully injected with fear, inferiority complexes, trepidation, servility, 
despair, abasement 

—(Aime Cesaire, Discours sur le colionialisme ^). 

In his book The Blood Never Dried: A People’s History of the British Empire, John 
Newsinger vehemently criticizes contemporary apologists for empire. He argues that 
historians, such as Niall Ferguson, are reluctant “to acknowledge the extent to which imperial 
rule rests on coercion, on the policeman torturing a suspect and the soldier blowing up houses 
and shooting prisoners.” For Newsinger, these atrocities are “the inevitable reality of colonial 

rule. It is George Orwell who apdy describes the relationship between the colonizer and the 
colonized in his novel Burmese Days where he writes that imperialism consists of the 
policeman and the soldier holding the ‘native 5 down, while the businessman goes through his 
pockets (Newsinger 8). Rudyard Kipling’s motto ‘the white man’s burden’ is ridiculed, while 
the specter of a socialist, Ernest Jones in 1850, is resurrected. “Jones responded to the claim 
that while the sun might never set on the British Empire, similarly ‘the blood never dried’ 
(Newsinger 9). Case studies from different parts of the world are presented including the 
invasion of Egypt in 1882, the Palestine Revolt in 1930 and the Suez war in 1956. 

The thesis that expounds that colonial rule depends on foreign policemen and soldiers in 
subjugating the indigenous population, is either briefly referred to, or well documented in the 
literary works of Arab writers studied in the previous chapters. Although Egyptian authors, 
such as Taha Husayn, Tawfiq al-Hakim and Yahya Haqqi had witnessed the British invasion of 
Egypt during their lifetime, they hardly discussed it in detail in their work. Furthermore, 
Husayn and al-Hakim had turned a blind eye to French colonialism in other parts of the Arab 
world. It is only the Sudanese writer al-Tayeb Salih, and the Palestinian poets or novelists, 
such as Fadwa Tuqan, Mahmud Darweesh, Emile Habibi, Ghassan Kanafani and Sahar 
Khalifah that have focused on the catastrophic consequences of colonialism in the modern 
world. Of course, there are many other Arab writers who have described in their work the 
brutality of colonial rule. But due to space I was not able to discuss their literary output. My 
main concern here was to deal with the encounter between the colonized and the colonizer in 
both peace and war-time, either in the colony or in the metropolitan center. For this reason I 
had to restrict myself to a few examples. Furthermore, I was interested in expanding 
Newsinger’s thesis to include Fanon’s psychological theories on the effect of colonialism in 
shattering the self of the colonized and shaping it anew. Indeed Newsinger and the very few 



western historians who do not celebrate empires and imperialism as a duty that powerful states 
owe to their weaker brothers, and dare to include Palestine to their categories of colonies, are 
more concerned with the brutality of the colonizer as a policeman and a soldier, but fail to 
tackle the problem of the fractured identity of the colonized as a result of the colonial 
condition. 

Colonialism hardly leaves one aspect of the life and personality of a colonized person 
untouched. Although the colonial experience varies from colony to colony, the colonized 
people seem to share a common fate. Their thoughts, passions and conduct are all affected in 
the process, as well as the reaction and conduct of others towards them The conqueror’s aim 
is to chain the conquered population and make them dependent on the imperial center even 
after their physical liberation. It is through the recovery of the true self and human dignity that 
the colonized will be eventually free. His name, language, history, religion, culture and 
tradition have been disfigured and despised for decades by the colonizer. At first, he comes to 
hate himself and desperately tries to change even his own skin. The colonizer is always his 
role model, a splendid image that ought to be emulated and reproduced. He wishes to 
disappear in him and begs for acceptance. He wishes to be like him, to look like him, to speak 
his language, to adopt his history, religion, beliefs, art and literature. He acquires his 

education, espouses mixed marriages and often marries a wife from among his colonizers. ^ But 
in the process he tears himself away from his true self and chooses the path of alienation from 
his true essence. His endless efforts to resemble the colonizer have been met with utter disdain 
by his European masters. 

It is when the colonized begins to ask “who am I?” or “what am I?” or “what is my true self?” 
that we know he is on the road to self-awareness, and possibly self-discovery. He has been 
excluded from other human communities and defined exclusively by the colonizer for a very 
long time. His complexes become apparent to the outside world and possibly to himself as 
well. His love-hate relationship with his master intensifies. One day, the colonizer is 
considered a savior, but on the other, an antichrist. Should the colonized direct his rage against 
the policeman and the soldier only? Or should he also include the unarmed settier-colonist? 
Should he distinguish between the colonizer in the colony and the other in the metropolitan 
center? Are old men, women, and children excluded from his revenge? Should he be lenient 
with leftists among the colonizers? Or should he consider the whole group as a brutal species 
that ought to be eliminated from the face of the earth? Should he acquire the colonizer’s tongue 
and use it for his purposes? Or should he drop the aggressor’s language and use his own 
regardless of benefit or harm that might befall him? Should he cling to his religion and ethnic 
group and highlight their suffering? Or should he include his other fellow colonized in his 
struggle for a better life? Should he trust the international community to find a solution for his 
misery? Or should he take the matter into his own hand? Should he present himself to the world 
as a victim of colonialism, broken and disfigured? Or should he show his defiance, revolt and 
cruelty? Of course, all these questions and many more go through the mind of the colonized 
once he starts probing his wretched condition. 

Arab writers and their protagonists have answered some of these questions and differed in 



their responses. Some like Fadwa Tuqan draw a line between the soldier and the civilian in 
both the colony and the metropolitan center and have a special regard for children regardless 
of their race, and for leftists among the enemy. But this group of the colonized still believes that 
the only path for liberation is armed resistance. Others like Mustafa Sa’eed, the protagonist in 
Al-Tayeb Salih’s novel Season of Migration to the North believe that all colonizers constitute 
a homogenous group, be men, or women, in the colony, or in the metropolitan center. There is 
no place for mercy for any of them All are responsible in one way or another for the 
dispossession and the degradation of the colonized. The only solution available for the 
eradication of colonialism is to fight against the colonists in every conceivable manner and to 
reform one’s own country and countrymen from the shackles of slavery and corruption. 

Although some writers, such as Tawfiq al-Hakim, have experienced the anguish of whether to 
write in the colonizer’s language, or to stick to one’s mother tongue, they have all come to the 
conclusion that Arabic will always be the language of their literary output. But the mastery of 
the colonizer’s language is an absolute necessity in order to face the challenges of the modern 
world. Combining Western and Arab education enable the colonized to detect and choose the 
best element in each. 

Although Edward Said has claimed two distinct identities, one as Palestinian Arab, the other 
as American and has written his books and articles in English, the colonizer’s language, he is 
perhaps more acutely aware of the many problems that are facing the colonized on a daily 
basis in his life. In a poignant passage Said questions the wisdom of his mother for calling him 
'Edward’, an English name, at a time his countrymen, the Palestinians, were desperately 
fighting against the English and their brutal policy of populating Palestine with imported 
European Jews. He argues, 

... it took me about fifty years to become accustomed to, or, more exactiy, to feei less uncomfortable with, ‘Edward,’ a 
foolishly English name yoked forcibly to the unmistakably Arabic family name Said. True my mother told me that I had been 
named Edward after the Prince of Wales, who cut so fine a figure in 1935, the year of my birth, and Said was the name of 
various uncles and cousins. But the rationale of my name broke down both when I discovered no grandparents called Said 
and when I tried to connect my fancy English name with its Arabic partner. For years, and depending on the exact 
circumstances, I would rush past ‘Edward’ and emphasize ‘Said’; at other times I would do the reverse, or connect these 
two to each other so quickly that neither would be clear. The one thing I could not tolerate, but very often would have to 

endure, was the disbelieving, and hence undermining, reaction: Edward? Said?^ 

It is not only his Arabic name that the English have robbed him off. It is also his language. 
Having attended British schools, then American ones since childhood, Said felt at home with 
the colonizer’s language. But at a later stage when he became politically aware of himself as a 
Palestinian living and working in the United States, he came to question the relationship 
between identity and language and had to come to the conclusion that both Arabic and English 
had become fused together in his mind. 

The travails of bearing such a name were compounded by an equally unsettling quandary when it came to language. I have 
never known what language I spoke first, Arabic or English, or which one was really mine beyond any doubt. What I do 
know, however, is that the two have always been together in my life resonating in the other, sometimes ironically, sometimes 

nostalgically, most often each correcting, and commenting on, the other (Said, Out of Place, 4).^ 

Before his death in September 2003, Said returned to the question of the exiled intellectual 



and his mother tongue. In an article entitled, “Living in Arabic,” published in Cairo by M- 
Ahram Weekly. 12-18 February 2004, he criticized Leila Ahmed, a professor of religion at 
Harvard, who boasted in her memoir A Border Passage: From Cairo to America that she did 
not know classical or standard Arabic and claimed her Egyptian dialect as one of her facets of 
identity. On the contrary, Said assured us that he unlike Ahmed and many other Arabs who left 
the Arab world relatively early in life and abandoned their native language, had committed 
himself to a re-education in Arabic philology and grammar. For him, learning how to express 
oneself eloquendy in Arabic was an essential part of who he was. 

But once the native language is lost, or devalued, its literature too diminishes in status and 
becomes alien to the colonized. Tragically for Said, colonialism has robbed him not only of his 
first name and language, but also of knowledge of his own rich literary heritage that goes back 
to the sixth century. Re-education in Arabic literature is not an easy task. It takes many years of 
one’s life. Had he known that Ibn Tufayl, a twelfth-century Arab philosopher from Spain, for 
instance, had greatly influenced 17th and 18th century European writers, he would never have 
asked the question in his book Orientalism, “Why Alexander Pope . . . exalts all men, while 
Cromer exalts only Westerners?” Pope along with many of his contemporaries had admired 
this philosophus autodidactus and was influenced by his fundamental values of equality, 

freedom and toleration.”^ As a result, it is a fallacy to divide the world into the Orient and 
the Occident as two distinct and separate entities. Said has always fought against this division 
of the world in his work, but sadly, he did not know much about the interaction between his 
own ancestors and those foreign “classic writers” he so eloquendy wrote about. Colonialism 
has consciously elevated English language and literature in his homeland and worked hard to 
dominate his mental universe. 

But perhaps the most astonishing thing about Said is that he was able to overcome his 
family’s minority status in Palestine and embrace all Palestinians regardless of their religion, 
race, class, or gender. His realization that Islam was and still is a civilization that 
encompassed multifaceted layers of peoples and cultures that eventually made him the 
champion of the colonized in the Arab world and elsewhere as well. This young boy who grew 
up as an Anglican Christian in a Muslim sea both in Jerusalem and Cairo, went to missionary 
schools and corresponded in English with his own mother had eventually turned against the 
empire that tried to shape him 

In his book Decolonising the Mind, the Kenyan writer, Ngugi wa Thiong’o observes that Colonialism imposed its control of 
the social production of wealth through military conquest and subsequent political dictatorship. But its most important area of 
domination was the mental universe of the colonised, the control, through culture, of how people perceived themselves and 
their relationship to the world. Economic and political control can never be complete or effective without mental control To 
control a people’s culture is to control their tools of self-definition in relationship to others. 

For colonialism this involved two aspects of the same process: the destruction or the deliberate undervaluing of a people’s 
culture, their art, dances, religions, history, geography, education, orature and literature, and the conscious elevation of the 
language of the coloniser. The domination of a people’s language by the languages of the colonizing nations was crucial to 

n 

the domination of the mental universe of the colonized. 

Arab writers, except for some North Africans, and a handful of intellectuals who journeyed 
quite young to the West, may have escaped the loss of their mother tongue during and after the 



colonial period, but certainly not the partial impairment, or at times, the destruction of their 

own culture.^ For the scars of colonialism to heal, writers must pass through endless stages of 
recovery of their true self. A conscious and rigorous evaluation of their own history, language, 
and literature may help them escape the colonizer’s domination of their mental universe. 

NOTES 

1. The original quote is in French. It reads as follows: “Je parle de millions d’hommes a qui on a inculque savamment la peur, 
le complexe d’inferiorite, le tremblement, l’agenouillement, le desespoir, le larbinisme.” Aime Cesaire, Discours sur le 
Colonialism (Paris: Presence Africaine, 1955), 20. The English translation is quoted in Frantz Fanon, Black Skin White Masks, 
trans. Charles Lam Markmann, 2nd printing (New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1967), 9. 

2. John Newsinger, The Blood Never Dries: A People’s History of the British Empire (London: Bookmarks Publications 
Ltd, 2006), 7. Further references will be cited in the text in parenthesis. 

3. Note that many colonized leaders tend to choose wives from among the colonizers. See Albert Memmi, The Colonizer and 
the Colonized, 136. Palestinian intellectuals too, particularly those who have grown up in Israel, have married, or experienced 
their first love affair with Jewish women. See for instance my article/letter on the late Palestinian poet, Rashid Husayn (1936- 
77), who was married briefly to a former wife of an Israeli General in The World of Rashid Hussein, ed. Kamal Boullata & 
Mirene Ghossein (Detoit: Association of Arab-American University Graduates, 1979), 118-120. Antoin Shammas, a 
distinguished Palestinian-Israeli writer, and the author of Arabesque is also married to an Israeli Jewish woman. They live in the 
USA with their children. Critics tend to write about the impossibility of love between enemies, or the love-hate relationship, 
particularly in the case of Palestinians and Jews. See for instance Verena Klemm’s article “Liebe im Nahost-Konflikt-Der 
Palastinensische Dichter Mahmud Darwish und Seine Jiidische Geliebte” in Deutschland Israel Palastina, edited by Georg 
Meggle (Hamburg: Europaische Verlagsanstalt, 2007), 203-217. Elias Khoury rejects the interpretation of the impossibility of 
love between enemies in the case of Mahmud Darish and Rita, the Jewish Israeli woman, but fails to see Albert Memmi’s thesis 
that clearly explains the continuous attraction of the colonized to the colonizer. See Khoury’s article on Darwish and Rita in Abu 
Dhabi’s The National, June 8, 2009. 

It is ironic that Al-Tayeb Salih who has graphically depicted the destruction of the colonized and the colonizer in his novel 
Season of Migration to the North has also married an English woman. See his letter to Aileen, Risala Ila Aileen (1960). 

Also note the analogy between the psyche of the colonized and the black American in general in Barack Obama’s book 
Dreams From My Father (New York: Times Books, 1995). Reprinted (Edinburgh: Canongate Books Ltd, 2008). In a passage 
Obama refers to the conversation of black students “especially among the women, who would smile bitterly at the sight of the 
militant brother who always seemed to be dating light-skinned girls-and tongue-lash any black man who was foolish enough to 
make a remark about black women’s hairstyles.” 193. 

4. Edward Said, Out of Place (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1999), 3-4. Further references will be cited in the text in 
parenthesis. Consult also Bill Aschcroft and Pal Ahluwalia. Edward Said The Paradox of Identity. London: Routledge, 1999. 

5. It is quite tragic for a Palestinian Arab who was born in Palestine in the thirties to confess that he does not know whether 
he first spoke his own language, or the colonizer’s language. What redeems the whole idea is that he, just like Shakespeare’s 
Caliban in The Tempest, has effectively utilized the English language to challenge the colonial project. On the issue of the 
significance of language consult also Frantz Fanon, Black Skin White Masks, trans. Charles Lam Markmann (New York: 
Grove Press. Inc., 1967), and C.L. Innes, The Cambridge Introduction to Postcolonial Literatures in English (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2007). 

6. Consult my book, The Vital Roots of European Enlightenment: Ibn Tufayl’s Influence on Modern Western Thought, 
134-136. 

7. Ngugiwa Thiong’o, Decolonising the Mind: The Politics of Language in African Literature. Reprinted 1988. (London: 
James Currey, Nairobi, Heinemann Kenya, Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann, 1986), 16. 

8. In his book Postcolonialism an Historical Introduction, Robert J.C. Young argues that “Colonialism may have brought 
some benefits of modernity, as its apologists continue to argue, but it also caused extraordinary suffering in human terms, and 
was singularly destructive with regard to the indigenous cultures with which it came into contact.” See Postcolonialism 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 2001), 6. 

Elsewhere, Indian writer and political activist Arundhati Roy is quoted to have said that debating the pros and cons of 
colonialism is a bit like debating the pros and cons of rape. It was Frantz Fanon, however, who discussed at length the issue of 
the colonized language and culture. In his book Black Skin White Masks, he writes, “every people in whose soul an inferiority 
complex has been created by the death and burial of its local cultural originality-finds itself face to face with the language of the 



civ iliz ing nation; that is, with the culture of the mother country. The colonized is elevated above his jungle status in proportion to 
his adoption of the mother country’s cultural standards. He becomes white as he renounces his blackness, his jungle” (New 
York, Grove Press), 18. Fanon particularly refers to the most educated colonized who must endlessly struggle with inferiority 
complexes inherited from years of colonization. “The newly returned Negro” he argues, “ adopts a language different from that 
of the group into which he was born is evidence of a dislocation, a separation” 21. Consult also Marnia Lazreg, Torture and the 
Twilight of Empire: From Algiers to Baghdad (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2008). Lazreg brings 
another dimension to the ongoing debate concerning empire and colonization. She writes, “Torture and related atrocities cast 
serious doubt on the plausibility of the ongoing revisionist history of ‘empire,’ French as well as British, which seeks to extol the 
benefits of colonial domination for the colonized and downplay its cost as collateral damage” 2. The author refers to several 
apologists, such as Niall Ferguson, Empire 2002, Linda Colley, Captives: Britain, Empire, and the World, 1600-1850 (New 
York: Anchor Books, 2005), Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, Empire (Cambridge: Harvard, 2000). She also objects to ‘the 
problematic use of the phrase ‘colonial humanism’ by Gary Wilder, The French Imperial Nation-State: Negritude and 
Colonial Humanism between the Two World Wars (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2005), 23. See Lazreg’s book, page 
272. 



Appendix One 

Palestine and Palestinian Writers: 

Brief Chronology of Palestinian History from 1914 

till January 2009 


BRIEF COMMENTS ON FADWA TUQAN 

1914 The outbreak of World War I: Turkey’s alignment with Germany. The Arabs demand 
complete independence. 

1915 Great Britain’s Pledge. Being anxious for Arab support against the Turks in the war and 
eager to have the upper hand in determining the future of the Middle East, the British 
government asked Sharif Husayn of Mecca, the Ottoman appointee over the Hijaz, to lead the 
Arabs in revolt. In return, Great Britain promised to recognize and uphold the independence 
of the Arabs in all the regions lying within the frontiers proposed by the Sharif of Mecca. 

1916, May 16 The double-dealing of the Allies. The secret Sykes-Picot agreement, a shocking 
document of English and French greed, divided the Arab world into zones of permanent 
influence. 

1916, June 5 The Arab Revolt against the Turks. The War lasted from 1916 to 1918. 

1917, November 2 The Balfour declaration. The British government proclaimed that it viewed 
with favor the establishment of a Jewish national home in Palestine, provided this did not 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of the existing Palestinian Arabs in the country. 

1917, March 1 Fadwa Tuqan is born in the city of Nablus, Palestine. The majority of the 
population are Arab Palestinians. Her family is wealthy and very conservative. The men, in 
particular, are highly educated. 

1918, October Prince Faysal, son of the Sharif Husayn, enters Damascus as a hero. The defeat 
of the Ottoman army. 

1919, June 28 Treaty of Versailles. 

1920, April The division of the spoil of war. The Supreme Allied Council meeting in San 
Remo, Italy, partitioned the Arab world into mandates, following the earlier Sykes-Picot 
agreement. Britain became responsible for Iraq and Palestine, and Syria became a French 
mandate. 

1920 Formation of the Hagana, the Jewish militia which became the backbone of the Zionist 
movement in Palestine, and later of the Israeli defense forces. 

1920-1948 Extensive Jewish immigration to Palestine. 

1923-1928 Fadwa Tuqan attends school in Nablus. Her brother Yusuf prevents her from 
continuing her education after he heard that a young boy followed her in the street and gave 
her a flower. 



1929 Fadwa Tuqan’s brother Ibrahim, the foremost Palestinian poet, comes back horn Beirut 
and setdes in Nablus. He soon becomes Fadwa’s real mentor. 

1929 Palestinians riot in several cities including Jerusalem, Hebron and Safed. Their leaders 
are unable to convince the British government to change its policy concerning the 
establishment of a Jewish state on Palestinian soil and opening the country to Jewish 
immigration. 

1936-1939 The Palestinian revolution. The British succeed in quelling the revolt. Homes are 
raided including Fadwa’s. Palestinian leaders are imprisoned, or exiled. Fadwa’s father is 
banished to Egypt. 

1939, August Jewish terrorists bomb the radio station in Jerusalem where Fadwa’s brother, 
Ibrahim works. He miraculously escapes. 

1940 Ibrahim Tuqan is expelled horn his job at the radio station in Jerusalem. 

1941 Ibrahim Tuqan, Fadwa’s favorite brother and mentor dies. 

1946 Fadwa Tuqan publishes her first book: Akhi Ibrahim, (My Brother Ibrahim ), in the city 
of Jaffa. 

1947 The United Nations vote to partition Palestine into two states, one for the Jews and one 
for the Palestinian Arabs. 

1948, April 9 Deir Yasin Massacre. Jewish terrorist organizations killed 254 Palestinian 
villagers in cold blood. Menachem Beigin, the leader of the attack on Deir Yasin wrote later 
in his book The Revolt: Story of the Irgun that “The massacre was not only justified but there 
would not have been a state of Israel without the ‘victory’ at Deir Yasin.” 

1948 Britain withdraws from Palestine without implementing the UN partition plan. 

1948, May 14 The proclamation of the state of Israel. Ben-Gurion (1886-1973) a polish 
Russian Jew proclaims the creation of the new state and becomes its first Prime Minister. The 
uprooting of 750,000 Palestinians from the territory that became the State of Israel. 

1948, May 15 Arab armies attack the newly founded state of Israel and are defeated. 
Thousands of Palestinian refugees pour into neighboring Arab countries. Rising bitterness 
against the West. Israel emerges horn the war with about 50% more land than it has been 
allotted under the UN Plan. 

1948 Nablus, Tuqan’s city, becomes under Jordanian control. Thousands of refugees arrive in 
Nablus. 

1948 Fadwa Tuqan’s father dies. 

1950 Palestinian women throw the veil. 

1952, July 23 The Egyptian Revolution led by General Muhammad Naguib. 

1953, June 18 The monarchy is abolished in Egypt. 

1954 Gamal Abd al-Nasser (1918-1970) emerges as the most important Arab leader in the 
20th century. The Agrarian reform. Tides, such as bey and pasha, are abolished. Nasser 
steers Egypt towards Arab unity and non-aligned movement countries. 

1955 Fadwa Tuqan publishes her first collection of Poetry: Wahdi ma ’ al-ayyam, (Alone with 
the Days). In it she expresses her loneliness in a repressive society. 

1956, July 26 Nasser nationalizes the Suez Canal. He becomes an instant hero in the Arab 



world. 

1956, October 29 The Suez war. Britain, France and Israel attack Egypt. 

1956 Fadwa Tuqan travels with a Jordanian delegation to attend a world peace conference 
held in Stockholm. 

1957 Fadwa Tuqan publishes a new poetry collection: Wajadtuha, (7 Found It). 

1958, Feb.l Unity between Egypt and Syria. The establishment of the United Arab Republic. 

1960 Fadwa Tuqan publishes a new poetry collection: A’tina Hubba, (Give us Love). 

1962, March Fadwa Tuqan travels alone to England in order to study English language and 
literature. 

1963, March Fadwa’s brother, Nimr is killed in a plane crash. 

1964 The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) is established in East Jerusalem 

1967, June 5 the Six-day war between Israel, Egypt, Syria and Jordan. The Arabs’ defeat. 
Israel captures new territories including Jerusalem, the West Bank, Gaza, the Sinai Peninsula 
and the Golan Heights. The city of Nablus becomes under Israeli control. 

1967 Palestinians living in Israel meet other Palestinians living in the West Bank for the first 
time since the creation of the Jewish state in 1948. Fadwa Tuqan receives in her home in 
Nablus a score of Palestinian poets and writers from Haifa, Yafa, Acre and Nazareth. She, 
too, visits them and gets to see her lost Palestinian towns. 

1967 Three women from the Nabulsi family, friends of Fadwa Tuqan, are arrested by the 
Israeli authorities. A military decree is issued to demolish their house in Nablus. They have 
already lost all their property in Palestine since the establishment of Israel in 1948. Fadwa 
along with three other people goes to meet the Israeli commander in order to stop the 
demolition of her friends’ house. 

1967 The Palestinian writer, Samira Azzam, friend of Fadwa, dies of a heart attack on her way 
to Acre. She was forced to leave the city in 1948, and as a result she became a refugee. Once 
the borders between Israel and the West Bank were opened after the 1967 war, Samira 
wished to see the city where she was born. But she never made it. A taxi brought her body 
back from Jordan to Beirut. She was buried in Lebanon. 

1967 Fadwa Tuqan publishes a new poetry collection: Amam al-bab al-mughlaq (In front of 
the Closed Door) 

1968 Fadwa Tuqan gets invited by the Arabs living in Israel to recite her poetry in the town of 
Bayt Jala. 

1968, October Moshe Dayan, the Israeli Defense Minister, warns the Arabs in Israel not to 
invite Fadwa Tuqan. He claims that one of her poems is capable of creating ten resistance 
fighters. 

1968, October Fadwa Tuqan is taken without her knowledge to Tel Aviv to the house of 
Moshe Dayan. Dayan asks Fadwa to talk to President Nasser and try to convince him to have 
peace with Israel. The Palestinian refugees, he tells her, will never be allowed to go back to 
their homes. Dayan’s daughter gives Fadwa one of her novels. At a later date Fadwa 
reciprocates by sending one of her poetry collections. 

1968, December Fadwa Tuqan meets the Egyptian president Gamal Abd al-Nasser in Cairo. 



She talks to him about the brutality of the Israeli occupation and the wretched condition of the 
Palestinians. 

1969 Dayan meets Fadwa Tuqan again, this time not in his house, but in King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem He expresses his desire to meet Yaser Arafat. 

1969 Palestinians are allowed to get Israeli permissions in order to visit Jordan via the 
Allenby Bridge. Fadwa Tuqan waits for seven hours to get a permission. She observes how 
the Israeli soldiers are treating her people. When she arrives in Amman she begins writing 
one of her most famous poems about the mistreatment of Palestinians on the hands of the 
Israeli soldiers. The poem is attacked by the Israeli press. 

1969 Fadwa Tuqan publishes her poetry collection: Al-Layl xva al-Fursan, (The Night and the 
Warriors). 

1970, September 28 Gamal Abd al-Nasser dies of a heart attack at Cairo Airport. 

1973 Fadwa Tuqan publishes a new poetry collection: ‘Ala qimmat al-dunya wahida (Alone 
on the summit of the World). 

1974 Fadwa Tuqan publishes a new poetry collection: Kabus al-layl xva al-nahar (The 
Nightmare of Day and Night). 

1977-78 A-Jadid Journal published in Israel, its chief editor is Samih al-Qasim, a Palestinian 
Israeli poet, serializes Tuqan’s Mountainous journey in Arabic. The idea comes from 
Mahmud Darweesh, another Palestinian Israeli poet, who encourages Fadwa to write 
something about her life. 

1979 Egypt and Israel sign a peace treaty. 

1980 Fadwa Tuqan publishes Qasa’id siyasiyya, or Poltical Poems in Acre. 

1981 President Sadat of Egypt is assassinated. 

1982, June to September Israel invades Lebanon. Phalangist militiamen massacre Palestinian 
refugees in the Sabra and Shatila camps in Beirut while the Israeli forces stand by. 

1985 Mountainous Journey, or Rihla jabalyya, rihla sa’ba appears in Arabic in a book form 
The Palestinian Israeli poet, Samih al-Qasim writes the introduction. 

1987 Fadwa Tuqan publishes a new poetry collection: Tammuz xva al-shay’ al-akhar, 
(Tammuz and the Other Thing). 

1987 The Palestinian intifada. Riots and demonstrations in Gaza and the West Bank against the 
Israelis. The popular revolt ended with 1200 Palestinians and 30 Israelis killed. 

1989 Mass immigration of Jews from the Soviet Union and Eastern bloc countries to Israel as 
a result of the collapse of the communist system 

1991 The Gulf War. Iraqi forces invade Kuwait and destroy its oil wells. First Scud missile 
attack on Tel Aviv. After the war thousands of Palestinians are kicked out of Kuwait. 

1993 Fadwa Tuqan publishes her sequel memoirs, The More Difficult Journey ( A-Rihla al- 
As ’ab ). In it she recounts the brutal Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza. 

1993 Oslo agreement. The two-state solution. 

1993, September 13 The PLO and Israel sign a “Declaration of Principles” in Washington, 
D.C. 

1994 Israel and Jordan sign official peace treaty. Yasir 'Arafat arrives in the occupied 



territories and becomes president of the Palestinian Authority. 

2000 Camp David Summit. 

2000 Peace Talks fail. Escalation of violence in Gaza and the West Bank. The second 
Palestinian intifada. The Israeli army use snipers against the demonstrators. Within several 
weeks, hundreds of Palestinians are killed. In November, the first suicide bomber blows 
himself up in Jerusalem The situation deteriorates rapidly. Counter attacks, assassinations, 
tank assaults and missiles in Palestinian cities and suicide bombers in Israeli towns. Israelis 
demand complete physical separation from the Palestinians. 

2003, Decemberl2 Fadwa Tuqan, a Palestinian icon, dies in Nablus. 

2005 Israel withdraws from Gaza, but keeps the strip under its control. Gaza’s borders are 
sealed and well guarded by the Israeli army. The airport is closed, and there is no access to 
the sea. 1.5 million Palestinians are imprisoned in their homeland. 

2005 The Separation Wall, which began in 2002, goes up. Since 1967, more than a million 
acres of Palestinian land were confiscated in the Israeli colonization process. 83,000 olive 
trees were uprooted. Water wells were confiscated. Sharon and the settlers are pushing the 
wall far to the east deep into Palestinian territory. As a result, Palestinians find themselves 
cut off from their towns around which their lives revolve. It is clear that the Separation Wall 
is not planned for security reasons. The main goal is a land grab. 

2006 Israel wages a war against Lebanon and leaves behind one million unexploded cluster 
bombs in the south of the country. 

2006, December 11 Former US President Jimmy Carter says some Israeli restrictions imposed 
on Palestinians in the West Bank are worse than apartheid-era South Africa. 

2007, November Annapolis Peace Conference. 

2008, March 6 A group of UK-based human rights and development organizations have called 
for fundamental policy changes towards the Gaza Strip by Israel, the international community 
and the West Bank-based Palestinian leadership. The report details the worst humanitarian 
crisis in the strip since Israel occupied it in the 1967 war, and describes it as a man-made 
disaster resulting horn the isolation and blockade of Gaza after its take-over by Hamas 
militants last June. Gaza holds 1.5 million inhabitants, more than half of them children. 

2008, April 8 The next UN investigator into Israel conduct in the occupied territories, 
Professor Richard Falk, has stood by comments comparing Israeli actions in Gaza to those of 
the Nazis. Speaking to the BBC, Professor Falk said he believed that up to now Israel had 
been successful in avoiding the criticism it was due. The current UN investigator, John 
Dugard has also made waves when he compared Israeli actions in the Occupied Territories 
with apartheid and colonialism 

2008, April. US President George Bush attends the celebrations of Israel’s 60est birthday. His 
speech to the Israeli Parliament angers commentators in the Arab World. He is totally 
oblivious of the fate of 750.000 Palestinians who were expelled from their country Palestine 
in 1948 as a result of the establishment of the Jewish state on Palestinian soil. 

2008, May 29 Nobel peace laureate, and former archbishop of Cape Town, Desmond Tutu has 
called Israel’s blockade of the Gaza Strip an “abomination”. He strongly condemned what he 



called international “silence and complicity” on the blockade. 

2008, December 7 Outgoing Israeli PM Ehud Olmert has compared the violence used by 
Jewish settlers against Palestinians in Hebron to bygone anti-Semitism in Europe. He told 
Cabinet he was ashamed by recent scenes in the West Bank city, which he said amounted to a 
pogrom The settlers shot and wounded a number of Palestinians and set fire to property after 
Israeli security forces evicted a Jewish group from an Arab building. 

2008, December 27 Israeli air attacks on the Gaza Strip. The number of Palestinians killed on 
this Saturday is over 271, among them many women and children. About 700 others were 
wounded. The attack began in broad daylight as police cadets were graduating; women were 
shopping at the outdoor market and children were emerging from schools. 

2008, December 28-29 Israeli jets continued to launch air attacks on the Gaza Strip, the most 
densely populated coastal territory in the world. The high numbers of casualties are mounting. 
Early reports indicate that there are over 300 dead and more than 1000 wounded. Hospitals 
are not coping. At the UN, the Security Council called for an end to all violence, including 
rocket attacks from Gaza. Two persons on the Israeli side were killed, one of them is a 
Palestinian Israeli. 

2008, December 30-31 Israeli jets continued to attack Gaza Strip. More than 391 Palestinians 
were killed, and at least one thousand eight hundred were injured, among them a large number 
of children. Four Israelis have been killed by rockets from Gaza. Israel declared Gaza and 
the area around it a “closed military zone” leading to speculation a ground offensive into the 
tiny costal area could be imminent. International reporters have been barred from entering 
Gaza. 

While recognizing Israel’s right to defend itself from militant rocket attacks, UN Secretay 
General Ban Ki-moon condemned its “excessive use of force.” The Red Cross described the 
situation in Gaza’s hospitals as chaotic. Medical supplies were dwindling by the hour. Food 
and fuel were running low. Israel rejected calls for a 48-hour truce to allow aid into Gaza. 

There have been angry protests against the offensive in many cities across the Arab world 
and in several European capitals. The UN Security Council is set to meet to discuss the crisis 
in Gaza as international calls grow for a halt to the Israeli-Palestinian violence. 

2009, January 3 Israeli ground troops have started to enter the Gaza Strip. 

2009, January 3-17 Continuous bombardment by land, air and sea. Israeli warplanes bombed 
mosques, UN schools, houses, smuggling tunnels on the Egyptian border, hospitals, refugee 
camps, universities, ministries, parliament, media-outlets, and all infrastructure in the Strip. 
Phosphorus bombs were also used. The UN Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) said 
Israel’s actions in Gaza should be investigated as possible war crimes. UN Secretary Ban Ki- 
Moon, repeated calls for an immediate ceasefire. He described the suffering in Gaza as “dire 
humanitarian crisis” that had reached an “unbearable point.” Israel refused to allow 
international journalists to enter Gaza Strip. On 9 January a security council resolution called 
for a cease fire, access for aid workers and a lasting solution to the conflict. But the US 
abstention weakened the impact of the vote because Washington’s support would have placed 
more pressure on Israel to halt its offensive. 



According to the Palestinian health ministry in Gaza, at least 1,300 people have been killed, 
including 410 children and 108 women since the conflict began on 27 December 2008. There 
are 5,500 people wounded, including 1,600 children. More than 4,000 buildings were 
destroyed, and more than 20,000 were severely damaged. Tens of thousands of Palestinians 
are homeless. According to UNRWA, half a million people have been without water since the 
conflict began and huge numbers of residents were without power. There are shortages of 
food, medicine and fuel. Meanwhile the Palestinian resistance continued to fire rockets horn 
the territory into southern Israel leaving a few Israelis wounded. During the whole campaign 
thirteen Israelis, mosdy soldiers, have been killed. 

On 16 January, the UN General Assembly in New York overwhelmingly passed a resolution 
calling for an immediate and durable ceasefire, leading to a full withdrawal of Israeli troops. 

Israel proclaimed a ceasefire on January 17 after 22 days of continuous bombardment. On 
Sunday, January 18, Hamas agreed to a one-week cease-fire with Israel. It demanded the 
complete withdrawal of Israeli forces horn the Gaza Strip and the opening of all crossings to 
allow a bee flow of goods and aids. 

The ceasefire remains fragile. Anonymous Israeli officials said the withdrawal of the Israeli 
forces would be completed before US President-elect Barack Obama’s inauguration on 
Tuesday, January 20. But the army remains deployed all around the Gaza Strip. 

Most of the information on Fadwa Tuqan is taken from her autobiography, Rihla Jabaliyya, 
Rihla Sa’ba, or A Mountainous Journey, A Difficult Journey, 3rd ed. (Amman: Dar al- 
Shuruq, 1988), and Fadwa Tuqan, The More Difficult Journey, or al-Rihla al-As’ab 
(Amman: Dar al-Shuruq, 1993). For Tuqan’s death, consult: Al-Jazeera Net: “Palestinian 
Poet Fadwa Tuqan dies”. Saturday 13 December 2003. Also see Lawrence Joff. “Fadwa 
Tuqan: Palestinian poet who captured her nation’s sense of loss and defiance.” The 
Guardian. Monday December 15, 2003. Other information on the Palestinian conflict is taken 
from various sources, such as The Hutchinson Dictionary of World History. Rpt. 1995. 
(Oxford: Helicon Publishing Ltd., 1993), BBC news, the New York Times and Washington 
Post. 


BRIEF COMMENTS ON SAHAR KHALIFAH (KHALIFEH) 

1941 Sahar Khalifah is born in Nablus during the British occupation of Palestine to a very 
conservative Muslim family. 

1948 Nablus, Khalifah’s city, becomes under Jordanian control. Thousands of refugees arrive 
in Nablus after the establishment of Israel as a Jewish state.Khalifah goes to school in 
Nablus, Jerusalem and Amman. Her mother sends her to a strict boarding school run by nuns 
in Amman. 

1959 Khalifah’s family arranges a marriage for their daughter. 

1967, June 5 the Six-day war between Israel, Egypt, Syria and Jordan. The Arabs’ defeat. 
Israel captures new territories including Jerusalem, the West Bank, Gaza, the Sinai Peninsula 
and the Golan Heights. The city of Nablus becomes under Israeli control. 

1969-1971 Khalifah lives with her husband and children in Tripoli, Libya. She works as a 



translator in a company and becomes economically independent. During this period of her life 
she begins writing novels. 

1972 Khalifah’s divorce. Her husband, she tells us, has been a gambler, and this is what has 
destroyed her marital life. She has two daughters. 

1972-1977 Khalifah attends Bir Zeit University in the West Bank. She studies English and 
American Literature. 

?? Khalifah’s only copy of her first novel is confiscated by Israeli authorities. 

1974 Khalifah publishes her novel, Lam na’ud jaxvari lakum (We Are No Longer Your Slave 
Girls) in which she advocates freedom for women. 

1976 Her novel, al-Sabbar (The Prickly Pear, or Cactus, translated into English as Wild 
Thorns ) is published. In it she describes the Israeli occupation and the wretched condition of 
the Palestinians in the newly occupied territories. Khalifah poses specific questions: Are 
women able to control their lives? Is it possible at all to control one’s life in the face of 
occupation and social and political restrictions? 

1977 Khalifah works for Bir Zeit University and begins collecting materials for her novel, 
Abbad al-Shams, or The Sunflower which is a sequel to al-Sabbar. 

1978-79 She gets invited to the writers’ Program at Iowa University in the US. 

1979 Egypt and Israel sign a peace treaty. 

1980 Khalifah publishes her novel Abbad al-Shams (The Sunflower). Here she affirms that no 
one can control one’s life under occupation. No one can dream of a better future for oneself, 
or for one’s children. The only way out is to fight against the occupier, no matter how long it 
takes, and no matter how much the price will be. 

1981 President Sadat of Egypt is assassinated. 

1982, June to September Israel invades Lebanon. Phalangist militiamen massacre Palestinian 
refugees in the Sabra and Shatila camps in Beirut while the Israeli forces stand by. 

1986 Khalifah publishes Mudhakkarat Imra’a Ghayr Waqi’yyah (Memoirs of an Unrealistic 
Woman), based on her bitter experiences of a loveless marriage. 

1987 The Palestinian intifada. Riots and demonstrations in Gaza and the West Bank against the 
Israelis. 

1988 Khalifah obtains a Ph.D from the University of Iowa in women’s studies and American 
literature. 

1990 She publishes her novel Bab al-Saha (The City Gate) in which she describes the role of 
Palestinian women during the intifada. 

1990 The Gulf War disrupts the lives of thousands of Palestinians working in Kuwait in order 
to support their families in the West Bank and Gaza. Many of them had to quit their jobs and 
return to their occupied country with no employment prospect. 

1992 Khalifah works as the Director of the Women’s Affairs Center in Nablus and Gaza. 

1993 Oslo agreement. The two-state solution. 

1993, September 13 The PLO and Israel sign a “Declaration of Principles” in Washington, 
D.C. 

1996 Khalifah receives the Alberto Moravia Award for International Fiction in 1996. 



1997 She publishes her novel Al-Mirath (The Inheritance) in which she depicts Palestinian 
society at large as backward and defeated following the 1967 war. The catastrophic 
consequences of Oslo agreement on the Palestinians are shown to be immense. The two-state 
solution is a fiasco. 

1997 Khalifah publishes her novel Sura xva Ayquna xva ‘ahd qadim (The Image, the Icon and 
the Covenant ) in which she focuses on the city of Jerusalem 

1999 She receives Qasim Amin Award for Women’s Writings. 

2000 Camp David Summit. 

2000 Peace Talks fail. Escalation of violence in Gaza and the West Bank. The second 
Palestinian intifada. The Israeli army use snipers against the demonstrators. Within several 
weeks, hundreds of Palestinians are killed. In November, the first suicide bomber blows 
himself up in Jerusalem The situation deteriorates rapidly. 

2004 Rabi ’ Harr (A Hot Spring ). The novel depicts President Yaser 'Arafat’s siege in 
Ramallah by the Israeli army in 2002. 

2008 Khalifah receives Najib Mahfuz Medal for Literature. 

Most of the information is taken from Khalifah’s article “My Life, Myself, and the World.” A/- 
Jadid. Abl. 8, No. 39 (Spring 2002); Anthology of Modern Palestinian Literature, ed. Salma 
Khadra Jayyusi (NewYork: Columbia University Press, 1992); The American University in 
Cairo, wwwl.aucegypt.edu/newsatauc/main.cfm?Articleld=467 

BRIEF COMMENTS ON GHASSAN KANAFANI 

1936 Ghassan Kanafani is born in ‘Akka (Acre) during the British occupation of Palestine to a 
Muslim family. 

-Part of his elementary education was completed in a Lrench missionary school in the 

city of Yafa (Jaffa) where his father worked as a lawyer. 

1948 As a child of twelve years old Kanafani was forced to leave Palestine with his family for 
Lebanon. Later on the family setded in Damascus, Syria as refugees. 

-The boy had different odd jobs during the day in order to survive. In the evening he 

went to school. 

1952 Kanafani received a United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
(UNRWA) teaching certificate. 

1953 He became involved in the Arab Nationalist Movement, a left-wing organization headed 
by Dr. George Habash. ANM evolved in 1967 into the Marxist-Leninist Popular Lront for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PLLP). 

1955-1956 He traveled to Kuwait in order to work. At the same time he registered as a student 
at Damascus University in the department of Arabic Language and Literature. 

1960 Kanafani moved to Beirut where he began his literary and political career. 

-Kanafani worked in the journal al-Huriyya (Freedom), run by the movement of Arab 

Nationalists. 

-He became the editor of the daily newspaper Al-Muharrir, then A1-Anwar in 1967. 

1961 He met Anni Hover, a Danish children’s right activist. They married and had two 



children. 

1969, July Kanafani became the editor of the journal M-Hadaf (The Target), published by the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine. He became the official spokesman for the 
movement. His seminal work, Palestinian Literature Under Occupation, 1948-1968 
introduced Palestinian writers and poets to the Arab world. 

1972, July 8 Kanafani was killed in Beirut in a bomb planted by Israeli agents in his car. He 
was 36 years old. His little niece was also killed in the blast. The Israeli Mossad had 
selected him as a target several days after the Lod airport massacre, because he was 
previously seen in a picture with one of the Japanese terrorists as claimed by the Israeil 
press. The New York Times reported the following day, “Beirut Blast Kills Guerrilla Leader.” 

Writing Kanafani wrote seven novels, three of them unfinished, five collections of short 
stories, some plays and studies on Palestinian resistance literature and Zionist literature. 
Some titles are: Rijal fi al-Shams, 1963 (Men in the Sun, translated by Hillary Kilpatrick. 
Washington, D.C., 1985), Ma Tabaqqa Lakum, 1966 ( All That’s Left To You, translated by 
Mayy Jayyusi and Jeromy Reed. Austin, Texas, 1990), ‘A’id ila Hayfa, 1969 (Palestine’s 
Children: Returning to Haifa & Other Stories, translated by Barbara Harlow, Karen E. 
Riley (Washington, D.C. 1985), Umm Sa’d, 1969, Al-Bab, a play, 1964. 

Most of the information is taken from Ghassan Kanafani’s Al-Athar al-Kamila (The Complete 
Works). 3rd ed. Beirut: Mu’assasat al-Abhath al-‘arabiyya, 1986. See also al-Mawsu’a al- 
Filistiniyya (Encyclopedia of Palestine), vol.3. Damascus, 1984, pp. 403-404. English 
sources include, H. Kilpatrick “Kanafani, Ghassan” in Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature, 
vol.2, ed. Julie Scott Meisami and Paul Starkey. London and New York: Routledge, 1998, 
426. “Ghassan Kanafani” in Wikipedia, the Free Encyclopedia: http// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Ghassan_Kanafani. 

BRIEF COMMENTS ON EMILE HABIBI 

1921 Emile Habibi was born in Haifa, Palestine to a Protestant family which originated from 
the countryside. 

-He finished high school. 

-In the forties Habibi joined the Communist Party, while his country Palestine was 

under the British Mandate. Later he became the editor of the Arabic Communist newspaper 
Al-Ittihad. 

1948 After the establishment of the State of Israel on Palestinian soil, Habibi remained in 
Palestine although his own family was scattered in different parts of the world. 

-He joined Rakah, the Israeli Communist Party, which he later represented for nineteen 

years in the Knesset. 

-Habibi worked in the oil factories in Haifa and did other odd jobs. He also began 

publishing short stories. 

1953-1972 Habibi became a member of the Israeli Parliament to represent the Arab minority 
in the country. He began writing short stories in the fifties. His first story was inspired by the 
journey of his seventy-five year old mother to Damascus in search of her youngest son 



knowing quite well that she would not be allowed by the Israeli authorities to return home. 
After four months she died in Damascus. 

1970 Habibi received a literary prize from the State of Israel and the Palestinian Authority 
outside of Palestine. 

1992 Habibi was awarded Israel’s 1992 Prize for literature, the cash amount of which he 
donated to a Palestinian medical center. 

1996, 2 May Habibi died in al-Nasira (Nasareth). 

Writing Sudasiyat al-Ayyam al-Sitta, (Six Stories for the Six Days), 1968, is a collection of 
six stories expressing the joy of Palestinians from Israel and the occupied West Bank on 
meeting each other after 1967 war and years of separation. Al-Waqai’ al Ghariba fi Ikhtifa ’ 
Sa’id Abi al-Nahs al-Mutasha’il, 1974 ( The Secret Life of Saeed, The Ill-Fated 
Pessopdmist. Translated by Salma Khadra Jayyusi and Trevor Le Gassick. New York, 1982). 
Ikhtayyi, 1986. The two novels depict Palestinians’ suffering as Israeli citizens. Lukka’ Ibn 
Lukka’, 1980, is a dramatic narrative denounces harsh Israeli policies in metaphorical 
language. Saraya Bint al-Ghool. (London: Riad El-Rayyes Books Ltd., 1992). 

Most of the information is taken from Tsa Boullata’s article “Habibi, Emil” in Encyclopedia 
of Arabic Literature, vol.l. Ed. Julie Scott Meisami and Paul Starkey. London and New York: 
Roudedge, 1998, 259. 



Appendix Two 

Egypt and Egyptian Writers: 
Brief Chronology of Egyptian 
History from 1869 To 1973 


BRIEF COMMENTS ON TAHA HUSAYN 

1869, Nov. 17 Official opening of the Suez Canal. Construction began in 1859 under the 
supervision of the Frenchman Ferdinand de Lesseps (Egypt is part of the Ottoman Empire at 
the time). 

1882, Sept. Britain occupies Egypt. The occupation lasts for 72 years. 

1888, Oct. 29 The Suez Canal Convention is signed by the Ottoman Empire, Britain and other 
European countries. The Canal is to be opened for all ships during peace and war time. The 
treaty is not implemented till 1904. It remains in effect till 1956 when President Gamal Abd 
al-Nasser nationalizes the Canal. 

1889, Nov. 14 Taha Husayn is born in a small village in Upper Egypt. He becomes blind at an 
early age. 

1892-1914 Abbas Hilmi II attempts to resist Cromer, the British consul general, but fails. 

1899 Qasim Amin publishes his book, The Liberation of the Woman and calls for women’s 
education and their right to work. 

1902 Taha Husayn leaves his village for Cairo to study at al-Azhar University. He attends the 
last two lectures of the reformer Muhammad ‘ Abdu. 

1905 Death of Muhammad ‘Abdu, the most prominent figure in modern Islamic reform 
movement, 

1906, June 5 The Dinshway tragedy immortalized by Egyptian poets, such as Hafiz Ibrahim. A 
British soldier dies in an Egyptian village following a fight with the peasants. The British 
authorities execute many villagers in public and impose heavy penalties on the villagers. 

1908 Establishment of the first Egyptian university. (In 1925 it became a state university and 
changed its name into King Fu’ad. Now it is known as Cairo University). Dissatisfied with 
al-Azhar and its conservative professors, Taha Husayn attends classes at the university and 
comes under the influence of Western scholars. 

1913 A New Legislative Assembly is formed. The emergence of the Egyptian leader Sa’d 
Zaghlul who will lead the revolution in 1919 against the British. 

1914, May 5 Taha Husayn graduates horn the university with a thesis on Abu al-‘Ala’ al- 
Ma’arri (973-1058), a blind poet from Syria and one of the most important literary figures in 
Arabic literature. Husayn is the first Ph.D. student to graduate horn the Egyptian University. 



1914, May The Egyptian University decides to send Taha Husayn to Paris. His departure, 
however, is postponed because of the war. First he goes to Montpellier for a short time in the 
spring of 1915 wearing his Azharist robes. 

December 1915 he leaves Egypt for Paris to study at the Sorbonne. Some of his teachers 
include Bloch, Lanson, Durkheimand other prominent French scholars. 

1914, Dec. 19 The British deposes the Khedive and proclaims Egypt a protectorate. The new 
Egyptian ruler assumes the title Sultan to indicate the severing of ties with the Ottoman 
Empire. 

1914 The Outbreak of World War I: Turkey’s alignment with Germany. The Arabs demand 
complete independence. 

1915 The British government promised to recognize and uphold the independence of the Arabs 
in all the regions lying within the frontiers proposed by the Sherif of Mecca in return for total 
Arab support in the war. 

1916, May 16 The secret Sykes-Picot agreement divided the Arab world into zones of 
permanent influence. 

1917, November 2 The Balfour declaration. The British government proclaimed that it viewed 
with favor the establishment of a Jewish national home in Palestine. 

1917 Taha Husayn obtains a Licence es-Lettres. On August 9, 1917 he marries a French 
woman who has been his reader and secretary. 

1917-1936 Egyptian King Ahmad Fu’ad dismisses the Sidqi government in 1933 and 
continuously attempts to grab more power for himself. 

1918, October 17 Death of Malak Hifni Nasif one of the first feminists in Egypt. 

1918, January Taha Husayn receives a doctorate with mention “Tres Honorable.” The 
following year he receives the doctorat d Etat. His thesis is on the social philosophy of Ibn 
Khaldoun (1332-1406). 

1919, March 8 The Egyptian Revolution. Social and political unrest against the British. Sa’d 
Zaghlul and his comrades are freed by the colonial authorities. They travel to Paris to attend 
the peace conference. 

1919, June 28 Treaty of Versailles. 

1919 Taha Husayn is appointed as a Professor of Ancient History at the Egyptian University. 

1920, April The partition of the Arab world into mandates at San Remo, Italy. 

1922, February 28 Britain grants Egypt some independence, retains control over Egyptian 
foreign affairs and defense, and the Suez Canal and Sudan. 

1925 Taha Husayn is appointed as Chair of Arabic Literature. 

1926 Taha Husayn publishes his critical work on pre-Islamic poetry. The book becomes very 
controversial. Within five years he is dismissed from his teaching position at Cairo 
University. 

1927, August 27 Sa’d Zaghlul dies. His name remains as a symbol of Egyptian resistance 
against the British. 

1929 Taha Husayn becomes the first Egyptian Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 

1932, March-1934, November Taha Husayn is harassed by the Egyptian government of the day. 



His friend, the French Orientalist, Louis Massignon tells him of a possible academic position 
in the United States. Husayn rejects the idea and writes back: “In America, I would be a 
foreigner, a spectator of the country’s life, not a participant in it; I would have only a limited 
duty to perform” 

1936-52 The reign of King Faruq. 

1936, August 26 A New Anglo-Egyptian treaty is signed. 10,000 British soldiers are allowed 
to stay in the Canal zone for another 20 years. England promises not to interfere in Egyptian 
foreign affairs and defense. 

1936 Taha Husayn is given the tide bey. 

1939-1945 World War II. 

1945, August Atom bombs were dropped by the USA on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

1945, November In an interview conducted by Image du Monde, Taha Husayn was quoted to 
have said: “The war had ended with an atomic bomb, but left a time bomb in Palestine.” 

1947 The United Nations voted to partition Palestine into two states, one for the Jews and one 
for the Palestinian Arabs. 

1948 Britain withdraws from Palestine without implementing the UN partition plan. 

1948, May 14 The proclamation of the state of Israel. 

1949 The Free Officers Movement is secretly formed in order to topple the Egyptian regime. 

1949 Andre Gide nominates Taha Husayn for the Nobel prize. 

1950-52 Taha Husayn is appointed as a Minister of Education. He is given the title pasha. 

1951, November to January 1952 Guerrilla groups attack British troops in the Suez Canal 
zone. 

1952, January 26 Riots and violent demonstrations in Cairo against the British. 

1952, July 23 The Egyptian Revolution led by General Muhammad Naguib. 

1953, June 18 The monarchy is abolished in Egypt. 

1954 Gamal Abd al-Nasser (1918-1970) emerges as the most important Arab leader in the 
20th century. The Agrarian reform Titles, such as bey and pasha, are abolished. Nasser steers 
Egypt towards Arab unity and non-aligned movement countries. 

1955, June 13 British troops leave Egypt. 

1956, July 26 Nasser nationalizes the Suez Canal. He becomes an instant hero in the Arab 
world. 

1956, October 29 The Suez War. Britain, France and Israel attack Egypt. 

1958, February 1 Unity between Egypt and Syria. The establishment of the United Arab 
Republic. 

1961 Taha Husayn has a spinal operation. His health deteriorates. 

1964 The Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) is established in East Jerusalem 

1967, June 5 The Six-Day War between Israel, Egypt, Syria and Jordan. The Arabs’ defeat. 
Israel captures new territories including the eastern half of Jerusalem, the West Bank, Gaza 
Strip, Sinai Peninsula and the Golan Heights. 

1970, September 28 Gamal Abd al-Nasser dies of a heart attack at Cairo Airport. 

1973, October 6-22 October War, or Yom Kippur War between Israel, Egypt and Syria. 



Defeat and victory are blurred. 

1973, October 28 Taha Husayn dies. Thousands of Egyptians follow his funeral cortege in 
Cairo. 

1979 Avec Toi, a book written by Suzanne Taha Husayn about her life with her prominent 
Egyptian husband, is translated into Arabic and published under the title: Ma’ak (Cairo: Dar 
al-Ma’arif, 1979). 

Most of the information on the historical-political events is taken from: The Encyclopedia of 
World History, 6th ed. Edited by Peter N. Stearns (Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2001). Whereas the few items on Taha Husayn are borrowed from Peter Cachia’s 
introduction to Paxton’s translation of Husayn’s autobiography, An Egyptian Childhood in The 
Days, 2nd. printing (Cairo: The American University in Cairo, 2001) and Cachia’s book Taha 
Husayn: His Place in the Egyptian Literary Renaissance (London: Luzac & Company LTD., 
1956). 


BRIEF COMMENTS ON TAWFIQ AL-HAKIM 

1898, October 9 Tawfiq al-Hakim was born in Alexandria, Egypt to a well-to-do family. 
Other sources mention that he was born in 1903. 

1916 After finishing his primary education in the countryside, al-Hakim attends high school in 
Cairo and lives with his uncle and aunt. 

1918 Al-Hakim writes his first play. 

1919, March 8 The Egyptian Revolution against the British. 

1921-1925 Al-Hakim studies law at Cairo University, but he is more interested in theater. One 
of his earliest plays, A-Mar’a al-Jadida (The New Woman ) is an attack against the 
movement for unveiling women. The play predicts his misogynistic attitude and becomes one 
of his hallmarks. 

1925 Al-Hakim is sent to Paris to do his Ph.D. in law. He remains there for three years, but 
does not get any degree. 

1928 Al-Hakim’s father asks his son to return to Egypt. 

1929-34 Al-Hakim works for the Egyptian legal service in Alexandria for two years. Then he 
becomes the deputy Public Prosecutor in Tanta, Disuq and Damanhur. The gulf that separates 
the peasants from the officials inspires him to write Yawmiyyat Na’ib fi al-Rif (Diaries of an 
MP in the Countryside). 

1933 Al-Hakim publishes his play Ahl al-Kahf (The People of the Cave) based on a story 
from the Quran and also his first novel ‘Awdat al-Ruh (The Return of the Spirit). 

1934 Al-Hakim publishes his play Shahrazad. 

1934-1939 Al-Hakim works in the Ministry of Education. Later he is transferred to the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. 

1937 A Bird From The East is published, based on the author’s experience in Paris. 

1942 Al-Hakim writes Pygmalion. It deals with the relationship between the artist and his 
work. 



1946 Al-Hakim gets married. He is 48 years old. 

1949 Al-Hakim attempts to rework the Oedipus legend in al-Malik al-‘Adil (The Just King). 

1951 Al-Hakim becomes the National Library Director General. 

1958 President Nasser gives him the Nile Medal. 

1959- 1960 Al-Hakim is selected to represent Egypt to the Unesco in Paris. 

1960 The publication of al-Sultan al-Ha’ir (The Perplexed Sultan). 

1964 Al-Hakim pulishes his autobiography Sijn al-‘Umr (The Prison of Life). 

1973 The publication of ‘Awdat al-Wa’i (The Return of Consciousness). 

1978 Al-Hakim 5 s support for the Camp David Agreement makes him a suspect among his 
fellow writers in the Arab world. 

1978 His wife dies followed by their son. 

1987, July 26 Al-Hakim dies. 

Most of the information is taken from The Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature, vol.l. Ed. Julie 

Scott Meisami and Paul Starkey (London and New York: Roudedge, 1998), 263-265; his 

autobiography Sijn al-‘Umr (The Prison of Life). ]. In al-Mu’allafat al-Kamila (The 

Complete Works). Ybl. 3. (Beirut:Librairie duLiban, 1996). 

BRIEF COMMENTS ON YAHYA HAQQI 

1905, 7 January Yahya Haqqi was born in an old district of Cairo. His mother was very 
religious. His father was fond of memorizing and reciting poetry. Old Cairo enriched his 
literary imagination. 

1921 Haqqi received his baccalaureat. He joined the Law School. One of his colleagues was 
Tawfiq al-Hakim. 

1925 His first short story was published. 

1927, January. Haqqi worked as an assistant to the director of Manfalut Province where he 
spent the most important years of his life. He came to know and associate with the Egyptian 
peasantry. 

1929 He joined the diplomatic corps and served first in Jedda. 

1930 He moved to Istanbul where he witnessed as a diplomat the transformation of Turkey 
under the leadership of Ataturk into a secular modern state. There he met some Turkish 
relatives and learnt Turkish. After four years he was able to witness another dictatorship, but 
this time in Italy. 

1934 Haqqi was transferred to Rome during the Fascist dictatorship of Mussolini. He learnt 
Italian too. 

1939 Haqqi returned to Cairo. 

1942 He married and had a daughter. But his wife became seriously ill and died within a short 
time. 

1943-44 His novella Qindil Um Hashim was published. 

1949 Haqqi was transferred to Paris. 

1954 He resigned from the diplomatic corps after marrying a French artist. 



1955 He became the director of the Fine Arts Department in Cairo. He published Dima’ xva 
Tin (Blood and Mud). 

1956 Haqqi published Sahh al-Nawm (Wake Up). 

1958 He joined the board of Dar al-Kutub National Library. 

1960 He published his critical study Fajr al-Qissa al-Misriyya (The Dawn of the Egyptian 
Novel), and in 1961 Khutuwat fi al-Naqd (Critical Notes). 

1962 He became the chief editor of the Cairo literary monthly al-Majalla till December 1970. 

1968 He won the first prize for his novel Al-Bostagi (The Postman). 

1969 Haqqi won the State Literary Prize and became a member of the Supreme Council for 
Literature, Arts and Social Sciences. 

1992 Haqqi died. 

Most of the information is taken from Yahya Haqqi’s introduction to Qindil Um Hashim 
(Cairo: Al-Hay’ah al-Misriyyah al’Ammah Lilkitab, 1975). See also 

www.sis.gov.eg/images/yehia.jpj 



Appendix Three 

Sudan And Al-Tayeb Salih: 
Brief Chronology Of Sudan 
History From 1820 To 2006 


BRIEF COMMENTS ON AL-TAYEB SALIH 

From 1820 Sudan is ruled by Egypt. 

1882, September British occupation of Egypt. 

1885 The revolt of Muhamad Ahmad (Al-Mahdi), who captures Khartoum and establishes a 
Muslim theocracy in the Sudan that lasts until 1898. 

1896-98 British conquest of the Sudan. 

1898, September Batde of Umm Durman. British destruction of the Mahdist state. 

From 1899 Sudan is administered as an Anglo-Egyptian condominium. 

1929 Al-Tayeb Salih is born in the Northern Province of Sudan. As a child he studies in the 
Koranic school of his village, then moves to the Gordon College in Khartoum. 

1953 Al-Tayeb Salih arrives in London to work in the Arabic section of the BBC.Eventually 
he becomes the Head of the Drama Section of the Arabic Program. He also gets a degree in 
commerce from London University. 

1954 Until 1954 Sudan is a British protectorate, nominally joindy governed by Egypt and 
Britain. Internal autonomy is gained in 1954 followed by decades of civil war between the 
Christian and animist black provinces of the south and the dominant Moslems of the north. 

1956, January 1 Sudan becomes an independent country. 

1960 Since 1960 Al-Tayeb Salih begins to publish short stories, novellas and novels, some of 
which have been translated into European languages. In Risala ila Aylin (1960) the narrator 
wonders how “his British wife could love a Black Moslem Arab who bears in his heart the 
anxieties of a whole generation.” 

1966 Al-Tayeb Salih publishes Mawsim al-Hijra ila al-shamal (Season of Migration to the 
North). He becomes famous overnight. 

1967 Al-Tayeb Salih publishes ‘Urs al-Zayn (The Wedding of Zein). 

1971 Al-Tayeb Salih publishes Bandarsh 2 vols. 

1972 President Ja’far al-Nimeiry seems to be able to end the civil war in Sudan. 

1980 Key elements of the treaty, which promises full autonomy for the southern provinces, are 
not implemented. 

1985 Full-scale civil war. The military assumes power. Drought affects half of Sudan’s 
people. 



1988 Severe floods kill thousands in the south of the country. In November the government 
begins to talk with the Sudanese People’s Liberation Army, but to no avail. This group has 
been fighting against the government in southern Sudan since 1983. 

1996, April The Sdanese People’s Liberation Army, a separatist group, is in control of most of 
southern Sudan. 

1998, August 20 The US destroys a pharmaceutical manufacturing facility in Khartoum that is 
allegedly making chemical weapons. 

2003, February The conflict in Darfur, west of Sudan, begins. 

2006 The United Nations estimates that Darfur war has left as many as 500,000 dead horn 
violence and disease. Furthermore, 2.5 million are thought to have been displaced as of 
October 2006. 

2009, February 18 Al-Tayeb Salih dies in London. 

Most of the information is taken horn Dictionary of 20th Century History. Ed. David M. 

Brownstone & Irene M. Franch. New York: Prentice Hall, 1990; The Encyclopedia of World 

History. General editor Peter Stearns. Sixth ed. Boston New York: Houghton Mifflin Company 

2001; Encyclopedia of Arabic Literature. Ed. Julie Scott Meisami & Paul Starkey. \bl. 2. 

London & New York: Roudedge, 1998. 

In the winter of 1953, when he was twenty-four, Al-Tayeb Salih arrived in London to work in 

the Arabic section of the BBC. Some forty years later, he commented: 

When I came to London I felt an inner chill. Having lived the life of the tribe and the extended family of uncles, aunts, 
grandparents, among people you know and who know you, in spacious houses, under a clear star-studded sky, you come to 
London to live in an emotionless society, surrounded by the four walls of a small room. There was a small heater in that 
room and you had to lie under a heap of blankets to feel warm. Your neighbors don’t know and don’t care about you. It is 
quite possible that when you go out, only “Good morning” would be enough, and sometimes you even get no response to 
that. I had an overwhelming feeling that I had left good things behind. . . . When I began writing, nostalgia for the homeland 
and for a world which I felt was fast disappearing dominated my work. Nevertheless, I tried not to be carried away by that 
nostalgia so that what I wrote didn’t turn into mere contemplation of abandoned campsites. (RTS 1997, 15-16). 

[‘Ala al-darb ma’a al-Tayeb Salih: Malamih min sira dhatiyya. Rabat: Tub lil-istithmar wa 

al-khadamat, 1997] [On the Road with Tayeb Salih: Outline of an Autobiography ] 

Quoted by Wail S. Hassan. Tayeb Salih: Ideology and the Craft of Fiction. Syracuse: 

Syracuse University Press, 2003. 14. 
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